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PREFACE 


This book has a Ioniser story than can be told here, but a few words about its 
origin and gradual development may, however, not be out of place. 

The cause of it was primarily the spiritual appeal exercised by certain kinds 
of Chinese pain t ing which seemed to me to express in symbols of nature or in 
rhythm of brush-work much that I had felt only as an implication in the w'orks of 
early Italian painters. It brought home to me a new conception of painting as a 
spiritual activity, its power to convey, w'ithout any intellectual elaboration, 
impressions of unseen realities. 

My lint contact with Chinese painting, which took place nearly tw'enty years 
ago in the Boston Museum and in the collection of Charles L. Freer in Detroit, 
became thus of decisive importance for my further relations with the subject. 
The knowledge that it brought me may not have been of a very wide or inclusive 
kind, but it attuned me to some of the essential aesthetic features of this art and 
gave me a point d*appui for further studies. When I started for the Far East, 
1 was to some extent prepared, or at least provided with a great enthusiasm, and 
I missed no opportunities, particularly during my first two protracted visits to 
China and Japan [in 1918 and 193a), to penetrate deeper into this alluring forest 
where the individual trees seemed numberless. But the more my studies were 
directed towards the historical aspects of the material, the more I realized the 
extraordinary difficulties that it presented for a presentation in accordance with 
principles of European history of art. Setting aside the serious difficulties of the 
language, it was evident that the standards of classification were rather vague, 
that copies often were passed as originals, and that a few great names ^vere 
abundantly used, at least for the benefit of unlearned foreigners. With the 
growing knowledge came a stronger realization of the fi:agmentaTy state of the sdll 
existing materials and of the disproportion between them and the lustorical records. 

When finally, afier a third visit to the Far East (1939-1930), I began to write 
a short review of the development of Chinese painting, my intention was simply 
to discuss certain important aspects of this art and to dwell as little as possible on 
the historical traditions, but I soon discovered that this would not go very far to 
improve our knowledge about Chinese painting, particularly during its early 
periods. Consequently 1 tried to penetrate a little deeper into the native sources 
of historical and aesthetic information. I found that they contained material of 
the greatest importance for the reconstruction of the early periods of Chinese 
painting and that the partial discrepancy between these and the existing paintings 
made them by no means less important for my purpose. 

This caused a gradual modification in the plan of the book; it swelled out 
beyond the proposed limits through the steadily increasing historical material 
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drawn from native sources^ and it soon became evident that the whole thing could 
not be compressed into two volumes. A Enc had to be drawn, at least for the 
time being, at the end of the Yuan period. The development of the work along 
purely historical lines may to some extent have thrown my original intentions of 
concentrating on (he stylistic evolution into the background, but if something 
of this W'as lost or obscured, there w^as a compensation in the added amount of 
historical information. This seemed, ailer ail, W'orth while, because all attempts 
to draw definite lines of aesthetic classification may prove ^tile before the native 
sources have been properly studied. 

It is true that a certain amount of work along these lines has been done by 
prominent sinologues, such as Professor H, A. Giles and Mr. A. Waley, whose 
well-known publications may, indeed, be called indispensable to every student of 
Chinese painting, but however much they contain of historical information, they 
are more or less detached from the artisric aspect of the subject, i.e. die sull 
existing paintings by or after the masters mendoned in the records. Nor should 
we omit to mention here with gradtude the cridcal contributions to the history of 
Chinese painting made by Professor Paul Pelliol and Professor O. Kiimmel in 
their anicles concerning various painters, though these are mosdy ofa biographical 
nature and of more limited scope. 

The work of all these and other Western scholars (whose contributions are 
mentioned in the Bibliography^ is very valuable as far as it goes, but it covers 
only minor areas within the large field oi Chinese painting. Most of the nadve 
sources^ and much of the ardsde material have as yet not been critically sified and 
scrutinized. Nor do I pretend to have done much in that respect, but I have 
placed before my readers a larger amount of original information concerning the 
painters and periods under discussion than has been done in previous pubheadons 
and combined it, whenever possible, with the artistic remains. In fact, it has 
bren rny endeavour^ to treat the history of early Chinese painting mainly as a 
discussion of the stylistic development centred around certain leading personalities 
w'hOTe individual characteristics could be, at least to some extent, defined on the 
basis of still existing paintings and to use the historical jecords mainly as a 
support or a complement for this purpose. 'Hie painters whose anistic activities 
could not be traced in any pictures known to me, whether originab, copies or 
imitations, have been left out or only briefly mentioned. It is evident that the 
value of the copies and imitations after lost paintings is very unequal; some are 
quite ead repetitions of classical motives, others high-class works of art, but 
whatever their individual merits may be, they serve us in the first place as records 
of lost masterpieces. The weakness and strength of Chinese painting were both 
most closely connected with its faithfulness to definite traditions of style 
inaugurated by the great masters, and in so far as the copies can help us 
to ^asp these they have certainly their place in a history of Chinese painting. 

But no attempt to piece together the scanty remains of early Chinese painting 
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would suffice lo form a basis for a historical presentation of the subject if it were 
not supported by the records of contemporary or somewhat later, though well- 
iniormed critics. Some of these writers were prominent connoisseurs with a wide 
experience and a considerable faculty of characterization, I have quoted them 
extenrively whenever their words seemed to help in the understanding of some 
artistic piersonatity, and in doing so 1 have tried to convey their meaning in 
English without departing more than necessary from the Chinese mode of 
expression. I am fully aware that many of my translations could be improved, 
but I trust that they wall serve their purpose; it seemed to me incumbent to keep 
to my own understanding of the Chinese records even when the same passages 
had been rendered into English by earlier translators. Traaslations of this kind 
become always more or less interpretations, and in trying to understand the 
artists, we must try to grasp the meaning of their verbal expressions or those of 
their friends and followers. The most valuable assistance in this respect w*as 
offered to me by Professor Peiliot, who kindly corrected some passages translated 
from Zi Tiai Ming Hua Cht and Kuo HsiS treatise. Only some minor quotations 
are borrowed from the well-known translations by Giles and Waley and they arc 
clearly marked as such in the text. 

The publication of this book would not have been possible without the kind 
support of a number of collectors and museum officials “who have facilitated my 
studies of the worb in their possession or in their care and in some cases supplied 
me with photo^aphs or other reproductions. The names of the former appear in 
the text, and it may thus not be necessary to enumerate them here; among the 
latter I should like to mention in particular Air. John E. Lodge, Director of the 
Freer Gallery of Art in Washington, and Mr. K. Tomita, Curator of the depart¬ 
ment of Far Eastern Art in the Boston Museum, as wtII as the Directoni of the 
Palace Museum in Peking, who through the intermediation of Mr. Tung-li Yuan 
supplied me with a number of valuable photographs, and the authorities of the 
National Museum in Peking, who allowed me to have some of the pictures in 
their museum photographed. Imponant services have also been rendered me at 
various periods by my friends in Japan, who have made it possible for me to study 
the Chinese paintings in their museums, temples and private collections. I feel 
particularly indebted to Professor S. Taki for many services in past years and for 
his kind pcniu.s.sion to reproduce pictures which have appeared in the Kakka^ to 
Mr. T. Akiyama for similar permission in regard to pictures published in the 
Sogm migwashu^ and to Air, J, Harada for obtaining photographs of several 
important pictures in Japan. 

The Ctiinese index at the end of Vol. 11 contains the characters for all the 
names and terms which may not be familiar to the average student or which 
appear more or less incomprehensible without their Chinese equivalents. But I 
have not repeated in tlie index the names of the authors and the books which are 
listed in the Bibliography at the head of Vol. I, nor have I loaded it writh 
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comparatively familiar names that can be easily identified in historical handbooks, 
as for instance of emperors, periods, well-known places, etc. The English trans¬ 
literations are according to the Wade-system, except in the names of provinces 
and particularly well-known places (like Peking, Sian-fu, ctc.J for which the 
familiar spelling of the Chinese post office has been adopted. In the transcripiions 
of the Japanese names, which are included in the English index, 1 have also 
allowed myself certain concessions to popular custom. Valuable assistance was 
given me in the establishing of the Chinese index by Dr. Lionel Giles, and 
Mr, Ch‘i Ts‘ang-t‘ien, while my experienced friend M. Jean Buhot has helped me 
with the English index and also with the reading of the proofs. 

The production of the plates of the book was made possible through a 
substantial grant from Humanistiska Fonden and the personal interest of Dr. .^xel 
Lagrelius, Director of A. Bortzell’s Tryckeriaktiebolag in Stockholm, where they 
were printed. As this partly took place in the absence of the author, a few minor 
mistakes have crept into the titles, but they are corrected in the lists of the plates. 
The text was printed in England, and for this part I have enjoyed the friendly 
co-operation of Harry Lawrence of the Medici Society, w'ho assisted me with the 
proof-reading and smoothed out many practical difficulties. My indebtedness to 
all these kind and helpful friends is very great j if it can be requited, it wfill be only 
through the success of the book for which they too have exerted themselves. 

OsvAU) Siren. 

LntlNGO, SWEDEK. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Remarks about Painting and Catli^apkj/ 

It may be said of Ghmese painting, as well as of other forms of early Chinese 
art, that it appears from the Ijeginning almost full-fledged. The earliest specimens 
known to-day reveal an art which has reached a high degree of independence and 
maturity not only as decoration, but still more as a means of expressing visual 
ideas, be they of a subjective or an objective kind. These remains of early Chinese 
painting, which may be dated to the Han period, are no longer primitive in the 
proper sense of the word; they contain no traces of a struggle with the technical 
methods or the formal problems, but rather a realization of the cxpressional 
possibilities of pictorial art, and a technical dexterity which are essentially those of 
a far developed art. Their limitations—obvious to any Western beholder—are to be 
found in the field of naturalistic representation and mainly due to the fact that the 
problems connected with this kind of painting (which has taken such a pre¬ 
ponderance in European art) did not enter within llie scope of the early Eastern 
painters. Their mam endeavour lay in a different direction. 

Painting was to them from the earliest times pre-eminently a means of expressing 
jdea.s, a twin sister of the art of writing, and it acquired thus a more direct spiritual 
or intellectual significance than we are wont to find in naturalistically developed 
forms of pictorial art. The old Chinese historians tell us over and over again that 
the art of writing and the art of painting had a conunon origin,^ and even in later 
times, when these two arts had developed quite far along divergent roads, their 
criterion remained the same; it was to be sought in the quality of the brush-stroke, 
the way in which the brush transmitted to the paper the flash of creative thought. 

This may, indeed, also sert'e to explain the relative perfection of painting at 
an early date, when it still remained comparatively abstract and unconcerned 
with the representation of objective reality. It had already at this time the power 
of suggestion and of definition by means of lines replete with the rhythm of life. 
By such means form and mov'ement w^ere conveyed no less successfully than in 
more naturalistic types of painting, and the painter could express all he wanted to 
in a beautiful and convincing fashion. 

It should, however, be remembered that when we speak of line in Chinese 
painting, something different is imphed than when the same word is u.scd in 
reference to Western art. It is not the tracing of a pen or a metal point, nor tiie 
sketchy or blurred outline of a soft pencil or crayon, but the clean definite stroke of 
a brush that may be as thin as a knife’s edge, or almost as broad as a broom. This 
instrument is managed by a hand which does not rest on the paper, but moves 
freely at the wrist, and as the medium used is a thin flowing ink or water-colour, 

’ Tbiu, for inMince, Ctuwg Yai-yikan who, in bii description of the ongin of Chineae piinting in the fime 
chapter of Li Tm Ming Hua C’fe, writes; "When they could not ejcprcs* their thoughts {in painting), they made 
characters, and when they cindd not eapreas shapes {in writing) they made paintings.” The same point of view 
is cspresied by Emperor K'ang Hai in llie preface to P'ti Win Cka Stm ttua 
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even the slightest pressure or accent of the hand is reflected in the traces of the 
brush. Tiic picture or idea in the artist’s mind is thus transmitted in the most 
direct and immediate fashion ; there is no possibility of posterior changes or 
corrections. Tlie Chinese painter does not work as painters in oil or like students 
who make elaborate drawings from nature. He conceives the picture completely in 
his miiidt and WTites it dowm quickly and unhesitatingly^ and it is of comparatively 
little importance whether he fills it with washes of colour or leaves it as a record in 
black and white. The stroke of the brush is alwap the decisive elemeiil from the 
point of view of artistic significance and expression. 

Painting was thus most closely associated with writing both by its creative 
methods and by the materials used. Writing was the most abstract form of 
painting, and its expression depended also largely on the quality of the brush¬ 
strokes, ilic way in which the pictorial signs were written. Even when these had 
lost their immediate likeness to natural objects and become combined W'ith 
ideograms or w'ith symbols of sounds, they had to be writ ten with a decision and 
speed that required a high degree of concentration and skill. Such qualities could 
of course be obtained only through long and assiduous training, a practice which 
must have contributed to prepare the ground for the technique of painting. The 
fully developed ideographic writing was one of the most exquisite plants that grew 
in the soil of the indigenous Chinese civilization, but when it burst into flower, it 
W'as no longer calligraphy, it was painting. 

According to the popular Chinese tradition, the writing brush, made of camel’s 
hair or some similar material, w'as first introduced by Meng T’ien (d. 2og b.c.), one 
of die famous generals of Emperor Ch'in Shili Huang Ti, w'ho is also known to 
have directed lor some time the building of the Great Wall. Like so many similar 
traditions, this is hardly to be taken literally; brushes were, no doubt, in use 
for writing as well as for painting before the Gh'in period, but it is probable 
that great progress was made at this time. Meng T‘ien may have perfected the hair 
brush and made it a more appropriate and flexible instrument for writing. 

The earliest specimens of Chinese writing with the brush known at present 
are from the W’esiern Han dynasty, but they reveal a de^ce of freedom and skill 
■which seem to indicate a rather important preceding evolution. Wlien tills first 
started, when the Chinese characters were firai used, is a question that hardly needs 
to occupy us in this connection; the engraved or carved inscriptions on bone, 
metal, or stone from earlier periods may be of cpigraphic importance, but oiler 
very little artistic interest. 

By the introduction of the camel’s hair brush for ^vriting, the Chinese script 
gained a new’ life and expression. The characters were no longer shaped witli a 
view to the requirements of the graver and materials such as wood, bone, or 
metal, but could be written with flowing strokes that admitted of an infinite variety 
of indi\'idual accents and stylisric refinements. The brush-stroke thus gradually 
acquired an ever-growing importance in the art of writing, it became the essential 
clement by which the character and accomplishment of the writer were revealed 
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a test of culture and will-power as well as of training and skill. “If (he heart is 
upright, the brush is firm,” as said by Emperor K^ang Hsi. 

The historical records of the Chinese contain various classifications of the 
different kinds of wTiiing which were de\'eloped pari passu with the growth of 
indigenous civilization. Sometimes four stages are indicated*, (i) Chung Ting Uu 
(characters on ancient bronzes), (2) Chuan shu (seal characters), (3) Li shu (the 
established form of writing with an exact number of strokes), and (4) K*ai shu (the 
model style, introduced by Wang Hsi-chih in the fourth centiuy); but other 
historians distinguish no less than ten diflerent kinds of writing. It may, however, 
be sufficient to recall here that the large seal characters were in use until the Chnn 
dynast)', when they were modified into the so-called minor seal, or hsiao chuan, 
W’hile the established form of w'riting (li shu) was introduced during the Han period. 
The final perlection of the Cliinese script was, however, obtained only in the Iburih 
century, when Wang Hsi-chih (321-379) created the k‘ai shu style, which is still 
considered the unsurpassed model of Chinese wTidng, 

But beside the “model style” Wang Hsi-chih also used “grass characters”, 
perfecting the earlier form of the “niiming style”, which had been in use since the 
Han period, into a more artistic mode of writing. This b explained by Chang 
Yen-yuan, in Li Tat Ming Hua CA/, ti, 2, as follows: “Formerly Chang Chih ^ 
learned the running style from Ts‘ui Yuan * and Tu Tu but he modified it into 
the present day running style which is written with a continuous stroke and rhythm 
without any break. Wang Hsi*chih was, however, the only one who realized the 
real secret of it, consequently he always made the first w ord of a column connect 
with the last of the previous column. This is called *one stroke writing’,” 

No artist in China has, as a matter of fact, become the object of a more universal 
admiration than Wang Hsi-chih. Poets have sung his praise, emperors have vied to 
obtain some spectinens of his writings, and thousands of scholars have spent years 
of their life in trying to imitate his mysteriously livang brush-strokes. The still 
e.xisting wTitings, which are connected with his name, are probably copies of the 
T‘ang period, or possibly a little earlier, and the same is probably true of the 
specimens attributed to his son, Wang Hsien-chih (344^388), who was hardly less 
famou-s as a calligraphist than his father. (PI. i.) According to an early Chinese 
critic, W'<mg Hsi'chih’s writing vvas “light as floating clouds and vigorous as a 
startled dragon”, attributes which may serve to give some idea of the extraordinary 
admiration the Chinese connoi.s.seurs had for the intrinsic beauty and vitality of the 
perfectly written characters. If wc are unable to discover such supremely artistic 
qualities in the brush-work of the great Chinese writers, this may be due to our lack 
of imagination and understanding of the Chinese mind. 

* A iMJled cdUigniphisl of the ilan dynsEty, wmetimea styled Ti'no ILsicn, the Perfect Graasist, because of his 
skill iti grass wmiog. 

* Ts'ui YGon or IVui Yti was a scholar and mathematidan of the former Han dynasty who is said to have 
cotoposed s treatise on grass chnradcis. 

* Tu Tu or Po Tu was the twic-W of Te'ui Yflan. Chang Chih is reported to have said; “I am not equal to 
Ta'ui and Tu but certainly better than Lo and Chao (contimporaiy writers)." 
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I 

THE H.\N PERIOD 

Praclicaily all the paintings which are described or simply mentioned in the 
chronicles of the two Han dynasties seem to have been wall decorations executed 
in the imperial palaces or in public buildings* Their motives were of an allegorical 
or moralizing tenor, and they were executed for the edification of the rulers and 
their subjects, or as records of important events and ancient personalities. Pictures 
of a similar kind may also have been executed in the tombs of important people, 
w^hich, as we have shown in a previous publication, were arranged as dwellings for 
the terrestrial soul of the departed.^ But w'e receive hardly any information from 
these historical sources about the more intimate kind of paintings on scrolls which 
gradually came to form the most important part of the pictorial production in 
China. And yet, such pictures may well have existed already in the former Han 
djmasty (206 B.c,— 9 a.d,), although we have no definite information about pictures 
on silk until the time of the Emperor Ming Ti (a.d. 59-75), and no records of the 
use of paper until the reign of the Emperor Ho Ti (a.d. 89—106). During this period 
collections of paintings were brought together in the imperial palace, and a court 

painter was included among the officials. 

The wall paintings in the palaces of the earliest Han emperors as well as 
those executed for their predecessor, Ch'in Shih Huang Ti, represented mainly 
mythological motives,® and similar subjects ’were also painted in the ling-kuang 
palace of Prince Liu Yu, Duke of Lu in Shantung (about 154—129 B.c,). These 
have become kno\v n through the versified description by the poet Wang Yen-sfiou, 
who mentions "‘Heaven and Earth, strange spirits of the sea, gods of the hills, 
the five dragons with joined wings, Fu Hsi with his scaly body, Nu with serpent 
limbs, Huang Ti, and the Great Yii; furthermore the Tliree Kin^ and many 
riotous da msels and turbulent lords, loyal knights, diiltful sons, mighty scholars 
and faithful wives”, etc.*—a highly fantastic picture-chronicle based on the ancient 
mythological or quasi-historical traditions of the country. The general arrange¬ 
ment and manner in which such motives were treated is also known to us through 
some of the Tcliefs which decorated the mortuary- chambere of the \Vu family at 

Chia-hsiang in Shantimg. • 

The later emperore of the Western Han dynasty seem to have prefcixed portraits 
of famous men, generals and historical characters such as Chao Ch‘ung-kuo and 
Confiicius and his seventy disciples, and this kind of historical picture mcrcascd in 
vogue during the residence of the Eastern Han dynasty in Lo-yang. But they had 
also a moral' import, and it is specially told of Emperor Shun Ti’s (a.d. 126-144) 


* d Hatt/ry of Early Chinne Art, voL u pp. iJ-ti; ii» PP- 7 ‘7- ■ l ; • 

* Cf. OnlZu’s to B^uta Tazktean. Tokyo. igiA vol. vm, and GUto Du Chivnuhf Maltm 

der Han Dyitoftie, BerUn, 1931, pp- ^- 3 - , ^ , „ , . , 

* Traiilation by A. Wflley in Thf Trmpk and Olfuf Poms, Londoii. 1923. 
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consort that she had pictures of dutiful wives arranged on cither side of her room. 
Under the art-loving Ming Ti a large composition relating to the first introduction 
ofBuddJusm in China was executed in the White Horse temple, and under one of 
his later successors. Ling Ti (168-i88)j portraits of Confucius and his disciples were 
again executed in a hall at Lo-yang. Chang Ven-yiian of the T'ang dynasty is 
evidently echoing the opinions of earh'er art-historians and chroniclers when he 
makes tlie following remarks in the first chapter of Li Tai Ming Hua Cki\ “The 
records of shapes and appearances w'erc made as inspiring examples of great 
virtues and to transmit the successes and failures of the past. Biographies may 
describe the actions (of the people}, but they c ann ot com^y their appearances; 
poem.s and ballads may sing of their beauty, but the)' cannot giv^e the shapes; only 
by the art of painting both purposes may be served.” 

He goes on to quote some earlier writers as to the great moral and even political 
infiuence of painted records of w'dl-knowTi characters, but cites finally the rather 
divergent opinion of the philosopher Wang Ch‘ung (ist century A.D,), who said: 
“When one looks at paintings of ancient people, one sees only the faces of the dead 
men, but one does not perceive their movements; it is far better to read about 
their doctrines, as written on bamboo tablets and silk scrolls, than to look at their 
pictures on tlie wall.” To which the author adds: ‘T cannot help smiling at this 
kind of ridiculous talk. It is a kind of scholarship that seems to me like putting food 
into the ear or placing music to a cow'.” 

Nothing has been preserved of the great wall paintings of the Han period, but 
some more or less faithful translations of them in flat reliefs or engravings on stone 
have survived. Best known among these are the stone slabs from the mortuary 
chambers at Hsiao-t’^ang shan and Wti-hang tz‘u in Shantung, completely 
reproduced in the publications of Chavaimes and Sekino,* but besides lhc.se 
several detached reliefs from other tombs in Shantung, and large bricks with 
engraved or stamped figures may scrv'c to convey an idea of the designs and the 
style of the destroyed paintings. 

We have elsewhere pointed out that the reliefs from Wu-liang lz*u (executed 
c. A.D, 150) illustrate in part similar motives to those mentioned by Wang Yen- 
shou in his poetical description of the paintings In the Ling-kuang palace, and also 
discussed their very significant decorative style, the w^U unified stylization of the 
men and the animals in broad silhouettes and rhythmic Iinc.s.* The same kind of 
flat surface designs are also characteristic of the stone slabs at Hsiao-t‘ang shan, 
though the figures are not raised in relief, being carved out and engraved into the 
surface of the stone (before a.d. 129). They have more likeness to representations 
in the flat than to sculptures, but the attempts at spatial composition are here very 
slight. The figures are mostly placed in horizontal rows, the one on top of the 


< B. Chavwwcs, JJftinow Atehteiagiqtu dam ia Chittt Srpttntriantde, pL t, Pflria, 1909. T. S«kmo, Stpukhrd 

0/ Shantung, China. Tokyo. 1916 {in Japaaeio). ^ 

' Cf. A fimary of Eafly Chintit Art, vol. i»i. Seulpiure, pp. 9^1;!. 
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Other; tt is only in exceptional cases that space has been suggested by men or 
horses which move abreast or in rows, the one behind the other, as for instance m the 
battle scenes. 

The general impression produced by these rubbings is that of reproductions in 
black and white of primitive paintings. The comparatively small figures are almost 
without exception presented in side-view, but they are full of file and pass before 
our eyes as the images in a shadow-play. The movements of the various animals 
such as horses, camels, elephants, tigers, dogs, stags and others are characterized 
with great accuracy, and so are the postures and actions of the men. The artist has 
brought out the decisive features of the animal and human forms and emphasized 
a continuous rhythm in their movemeuts by the fluency of liis strokes, Tlic fines 
are so sensitively and skilfully drawTi that one is almost apt to forget that they are 
hollowed out in stone and not drawn with the brush. It seems as if very litlle 
indeed had been lost of the original impetus and sensitiveness in the trans¬ 
lation. (PI. 2.) 

The .same is true of a number of other engraved or carv^ed representations on 
stone from various tombs in Shantung and also of some of the images on large 
hollotv bricks, executed cither in low rebel' or in carving, w'hich have been taken 
out of many mmnr tombs in Honan and Shensi. Their motives are mostly derived 
from Taoistic legends about the file of the departed or from mythological stories; 
they include hunting scenes, fights, processions of carts and riders, and they 
fascinate us, when at their best, by the extraordinar)^ rhythmic vitality in the lines.’ 
They arc executed by artists who possessed the faculty of presenting not only form 
and movement, but also individual character and expression by the sweep of a fine. 

Most interesling in this respect arc the engraved representations of a sacrificial 
ceremony executed at the tomb of Chu Wei, one of the generals who fought against 
the usurper Wang Meng and contributed to the re-establishment of the Han 
d>'na5ty {(. A.D. 25), His tomb is at Chm-bsiang hsien in Shantung, and here on 
the walls of a partly ruined small stone chamber, are some engraved drawings of 
a remarkably fine artistic quafit>', as may be seen in the rubbings which have 
recently been published by Professor Otto Fischer.^ Their importance fbr the 
appreciation of the pictorial style of the Han dynasty is comparatively greater than 
that of the other engravings or the flat relicfr, because they arc not repetitions of 
current motives, but representations of actual scenes which the artist may have 
observed in life. Two long horizontal compositions have been preserved (probably 
those of the two side walls), both representing a number of people gathered to 

* Some examples of «jch brick jUIm ftotii Han tombs ire reproduced in our votiune on S^lpture. 

'nie raised tim^ on thme are tiatully produced with die* pressed into the wet clay; thej' are repeated in series 
and hftTC seldom the freedom and fluency of line, the wonderful draughtmanahip, which may be found in the 
engraved or eorved imAge». 

* Cf. FiScheTt op- pb. 3^-53- Wt have m means of dedding the eacstct date of these cngtavinga* bui even 
if they were not executed ahorlly afta- Chu Wci^ft death, as issHimed by PmfcMor Fischer, they miwt have been 
executed lo the Han period. 
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sacrificial ceremonies, some being seated on the floor at low tables, where food and 
drink are serv'cd, others being present cither as kneeling servants, or as onlookers 
on raised balconies at the two ends of the festival rooms. All these persons playing 
a more or less active part in the sacrificial meal. (PI. 3.) The engraving are now 
in a rather fragmentary state of preservation, but we receive from them nevertheless 
a clear and convincing impression of an actual event or experience—the quiet and 
measured perfonnance of certain ceremonies and their reaction on the onlookers. 
The figures stand out with their bodily volumes on a scene of considerable depth, 
and although their movements and postures show' 00 great display or emphasis, 
they appear as actors in a drama which becomes quite intelligible to tlic beholder. 
The means by which the artist has achieved this is almost exclusively line. 
There are no tonal values, no shading in these engraved images; the volumes are 
convc^'cd by the contours, the movements by the rhythmic flow of certain leading 
lines. The wide garments, in which the figures are enveloped, lend themselves most 
natmally to the synthetic presentation in broad masses, but the artist makes us also 
realize the softness of the material, the flow of the folds according to positions and 
movements. .And by the same means he gives convincing presentations of the 
heads, their shapes and individual characteristics. Some of these heads may 
indeed, as pointed out by Professor Fischer, make us realize the artistic importance 
of the portraits painted by order of the Emperor Ming Tt in one of the palace halls 
in Lo-yang. They deserve a closer study than w-e can devote to them lierc, because 
they are the earliest real portraits known to us in Cliincse art. The loss of all the 
great wall-paintings that decorated the imperial palaces of Ch*ang-an and Lo-yang 
can no longer be properly estimated, but we have every reason to bchevc that tliey 
held the same position in comparison with later Chinese paintings as is held by the 
sculptures in bronze, clay, and stone of the Han period in comparison witli thfjse 
of the T*ang dynasty. They were very possibly among the most monumental and 
powerful paintings ever executed in China. 

The importance of these stone and brick slabs with engraved or carved images 
as documents for the history of Chinese painting is obviously limited by ihe fact 
that they are tramslations not executed with the brush, but with harder instrumenis, 
and by the absence of colour. Fortunately, however, there have also Ijeen found in 
some tombs (in the province of Honan) large brick slabs, as well as vessels in bronze 
and clay, decorated with paintings of human figures and animals, which may 
serve to give us some idea of the pictorial style of the period. Some of the vessels 
such as the bronze ben with painted birds or dragons on the inside of the lid have 
been mentioned In our discussions of t he minor arts of the Han period,* and wc 
San %u!S^ observations to some of the larger brick slabs with paintings of 

The best series of such slabs, known to its, is now in the Mmeum in Boston. 


» Cf. A Hinary 0/ Early Ckiatu Att, vol. u, p. 44, pL 55. 
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There arc five pieces in all, two long rectangular slabs (measuring together 
2-40 m. in length by 19,6 cm. in height) which have formed the lintel of a doorway, 
and three other slabs which togetlier formed the pediment above the lintel.^ The 
side pieces are consequently triangular (measuring 75 j? 55 cm.). They are like 
most of the tomb tUcs quite thick and hollow, and they w'crc decorated on both 
faces with paintings on a white slip, which very easily comes off It is therefore 
not to be wondered at that the paintings on the back of the pediment are now 
practically obliterated; those on the front, however, can still be quite clearly 
discerned. 

The main motive is here an am'mal fight; a tiger and a bear are ready to jump 
at each other, while two other animals of the same si>ecies are held in reserve by 
the attendants, of whom there are at least six, (PI. 4-) Most of these men arc 
provided with short spears or wliips, which probably serve them to keep the beasts 
in subjection. The long rectangular pieces below are decorated with frieze-like 
compositions of standing and walking figures, but the real import of these composi' 
tions remains obscure. On the front we see a score of figures, mostly male, in fong 
garments, some standing in conversation, others approaching respectfully a more 
prominent member of the company, others again running away or attacking a 
neighbour. (Pis. 5 and 6.) On the opposite side of these horizontal bricks the figures 
are female, with the exception of one, who seems to be a vendor of jewels or tlie 
like. Two of the young ladies are occupied in adorning themselves with necklaces, 
and the others arc grouped together as if they were playing or dancing. (PI. 7.) 

The figures are executed with dark lines, like Indian-ink drawings, on the white 
ground, and inside these leading contours thin ^vashes of colour have been used— 
bright red, pale green, light brown, and other tones—which, however, now are 
largely obliterated. The brush-work is exceedingly sure, swift, and imhesitaring, 
without tlic least trace of alterations or posterior elaboration. There is no modeiling 
whatsoever; the drawing of the faces, for instance, is simplified to the last degree: 
a contour and some dots or thin strokes for the mouth, nose, and eyes. Yet, every 
one of them has a definite character, which in some instances is pushed almost to 
caricature. They move and act and gesticulate with the spontaneity of Ii\ing 
beings who have been caught in quite casual situations; some of the men arc 
absorbed in very lively conversation, and the frail ladies seem to flutter and w-ave 
about like playing sprites. The sleeves and flowing folds of their long stiii’garments 
almost seem to carry them like wings. There is something unearthly in tlieir 
slenderness and the swafincss of their movements. But such was the ideal of 
womanly beauty already in those times. 

The grouping of the figures is singularly effective. They may at first sight 
appear to be jotted down quite casually, some in groups, some isolated, but at a 
closer study it becomes evident, that they arc arranged with exquisite art and a 
remarkable faculty of spacing. It would hardly be correct to speak of a continuous 

' For B detailed dcsciiptton of these bricks and thdr paintings see Otto Fisciicr, op. ciC, pp. 
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movemenl of line in these compositions, such as we observ'ed in the engraved stone 
slabs, although the swift and spontaneous brush-strokes are the same all tlirough. 
Yet] there is a kind of continuity in this frieze-like composition, spanning the 
intervals like the reverberation of sounds or the recurrence of rhyme. It is supported 
by the expressive postures and gestures, ihe ver)' suggestive quick turnings and 
movements of the figures, but the main element of unity is the impression of space, 
which the artist has evoked with the simplest possible means. There is no definite 
stage, only the unified white background, but the actors turn and move in different 
directions, leading our eyes inwards as well as sideways, 'ntc intervals between 
them become something more than bits of a dead w-all; they serve to increase the 
impression of a wide room or open space in which the figures appear. We meet 
here for the first time that peculiar faculty, so characteristic of the best products of 
Chinese painting of various periods, to utilize the intervals, the apparent emptiness 
between the forms, to increase the significance of the representation. 

We have no means of an exact dating of these paintings, but circumstantial 
and stylistic evidence makes it most probable that they still belong to the Eastern 
Han dynasty, though presumably to its very end. They are closely related in style 
to other minor pictorial representations, be they on brick slabs, clay vessels, or 
lacquer boxes which have been excavated from Han tombs,^ and one may also find 
parallels between the ladies painted on these slabs and some of the most graceful 
and characteristic tomb figurines of the Han period. The essential characteristics 
of the art of this period are, indeed, so definite that they hardly can be mistaken, 
and they remain the same in whatever materials the artists work. No period in the 
evolution of Chinese art has reached a more perfect combination of refinement and 
simplicity, or offered more expressive translations In line of the beauty and 
significance of objective forms. It is thus only natural that the mature pictorial 
products of this period should become highly express ionistic works of art, in which 
the essentiak of the motives are suggested with a few rapid strokes. 

From the scanty remains and literary records that are known to us it may be 
concluded that Chinese painting passed through a rather important evolution 
during the four centuries of the two Han dynasties. At the beginning of this era 
pictorial art seems to have been mostly in the nature of large w^all-paintings in the 
imperial palaces, ancestral halls, and similar buildings, and the purpose of it w as 
more of a didactic than of a decoi'ativc kind. The step from such pictures to the 
representation of ceremonial meals and the like, or other important eventjj from 


‘ A parlicubr intercat ii attached lo one or two of the lacquer objects with figure and iuitmal designs 
which have been excavated pear Hdjo in norUiern Korea, a region which in the Han period formed part of 
Chinn. Some of them are dated by inscriptions, as for instance the round plate of the year a.u, 69, dd which 
may be seen pictum of HsI W'ang-mu with an nttendoiit on tlie Ku-luu mountain, and of .a tiger and a dragon 
^d a small box, decorated on the lid wiUi on ornamental composition iodiidtng human beings and genii! 
rh^ %ur<3 are exwuted in a wonderfully spontaneous and fr« manner, with rapid strokes of the brush, 
their colounng is very delicate, as may be seen in the coloured repreductions in JToJbta, no. 446. and in 

It'.v «v. tai i, u u,t ..S./ 

Colony in by Professor Harada. To-kyo^ 1930^ 
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the life of the departed (as for instance in the hall of Chu Wei), may not have seemed 
very long; yet, it must have become an inducement for the painters to a doser 
observation of actual life and character and a beer development of tlieir power of 
representation. And once this new road was found, it icd to rapid progress, 
particularly in the direction of characterization and the representation of space, 
plastic form, and movement. 

The early stages in this evolution may be observed to a certain extent in the 
carv'ed designs on the stone slabs from Hsiao-t'ang shan, Wu-liang tz^u and other 
tombs of the first and second century a,d. The human figures and the animals are 
here represented in highly characteristic attitudes and movements, not simply as 
abstract symbols, but as Living organisms, though rendered almost exclusively by 
means of linear drawing. The attempts at tridimensional compasition are in 
these scenes as yet only tentative; this relative flatness and primitiv'eness may, 
however, have become still more acctanUiated by the stonemasons. A somewhat 
later stage in the rendering of form and space is illustrated by the engraved designs 
in the memorial hall of Chu Wei. The figures appear here in well-defined rooms, or 
on stages, which are seen from above and recede obliquely towards the background 
as in so many later Chinese paintings. It is true that they' are not drawn from the 
same point of view' as the interiors, but they move and act with remarkable freedom, 
and they have the full plastic volume of actual human bodies. Yet, it is less the 
rendering of the shapes as such that lends such an extraordinary interest to these 
engravings, but the perfect co-ordination of the figures in a dramatic situation. 
Every movement has a significance, ev^ery head has a character of its owti, which 
depends on its form and features as well as on its position. The accents are quite 
subdued, but the artistic significance is surprisingly strong. Such must have been 
the style of the great w all pain tings of the Han period. 

The coloured paintings on the brick slabs in Boston, which may be still later, 
are specimens of a rather different class of pictorial art. They were made for the 
tomb, and like many things of this same category, prepared in a somewhat cursory 
fashion. The paintings have the case and lightness of sketches, jotted down in haste, 
exaggerated in part, but alive with that spontaneous movement and touch of the 
brush that is the quintessence of Chinese painting. In fact, the virtuosity of the 
brush-work is here driven to such a pitch that one might be inclined to characterize 
this art as over-ripe or sophisticated, were it not that it is entirely unconcerned with 
the pictorial problems of more advanced epochs and channmgly simple in the 
characterization of the human figures. Yet, to judge by examples like these, 
painting at the end of the Han period must have reached a relative perfection 
within certain limits, and been able to express in values of line and space not only 
movement and form but also those intangible elements which give a deeper 
significance to the artist's ideas. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE THREE KINGDOMS .\ND THE SIX 

DYNASTIES 

(i) Tfte /tau Religious Inspiration 

The literary traditions about the Chinese painters who were active before the 
T‘ang period are quite extensive, but in so fax as they cannot be combined with 
still existing worksj they hardly need to be repeated here. It may simply be 
noted that, according to critics such as Chang Yen-yuan and his predecessors, 
the most famous early painters were Ts'ao Pu-hsing (c. 222-77), Hsieh (fourth 
century'), Ku K‘ai-chih (c, 350-412), and Lu T'an-wei (r. 440-500). Both Ts*ao 
and Wei are praised as masters of the highest importance, the former particularly 
for his paintings of dragons, barbarians, and animals, the latter for his mytho¬ 
logical and religious compositions, but their works seem to have been lost already 
in the T'ang period, Chang Yen-yiian writes: “ Ts'ao Pu-hsing’s lame was 
dominating at his time, but nowadays there are no works by him, and it is 
impossible to know if he should be classified above Wei Hsieh.” 

These artists were active in South China, in the state of Wu, and from the little 
wc kno'w about their lives and w'ork, it may be inferred that they also came within 
the influence of the new religion which, already in the third century, had taken a 
firm foothold in that part of the countiy', Indian missionaries arrived from lime to 
time by sea to the Southern Capital and exercised a growing infruence on the 
cultural development, including the figurative arts, to w'hich they brought new' 
inspiration and fresh scopes. Prominent among these was the priest Seng-hui, who 
came about 247 and converted many prominent people, including the court 
painter Ts'ao Pu-hsing.^ We may well assume that converts like Ts'ao Pu-hsing and 
Wei Hsieh became important propagandists of the new religion, as they devoted 
their artistic activity to a large extent to the representation of Buddliist subjects. 
From this lime onward Buddhism spread with great rapidity all over China. The 
three first centuries of its propagation marked an almost continuous success; most 
of the rulers and leading men became adherents of the new' “Western” faith, and 
temples decorated with paintings and sculptures were erected in great numbers both 
in the South and in the North, A rather severe reaction was brought about in 446, 
inspired mainly by the Taoist leaders, who saw their influence waning, but it did not 
last more than a year or two, after which Buddhism regained a dominating position 
and flourished more gloriously than ever. 

It should, however, be remembered that the religion which thus gradually 
struck such deep and wide-spreading roots in the soil of China was no longer the 
primitive Buddhism of India, known as the “Lesser Vehicle” (Hinayana), but 
mainly the “Larger Vehicle” (Mahayana), a more universal and mystic form of 
religion which had developed mainly in Central Asia during the early centuries of 

‘ Cf. Wiley, An Inindiation^ cic., p. 37. 
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our era. And the further thb form of Buddhism penetrated into China, the more it 
was modified in accordance with the earlier religious traditions of the country. 
The Chinese never accepted anything from foreign sources in the realm of 
spiritual or intellectual activities without transposing it according to their own 
ideas. This fact was several times brought out in our discussions of the early 
creations in bronze and stone, and it is certainly not less noticeable in the Chinese 
transformation of the Buddhist religion and Buddhist art. Some of the new sects 
which gradually were founded in China became strongly coloured by Taoist ideas, 
or brought in harmony with the traditional ancestral worship of the Chinese people, 
whereas Buddhist painting in China became an almost independent form of art, 
connected by its iconography with the Indian sources, but very free in its artistic 
translation of the new motives and ideas. Buddhist religion became gradually a 
most important source of inspiration, a strong impetus to further artistic develop¬ 
ment and creative activity, but this followed along lines or in moulds, which existed 
in China long before the introduction of the new religion. It opened to the Chinese 
a world of new ideas and motives and widened the scopic of painting as well as of 
literature. “It showned the Chinese painters something new; saints preaching 
the law vvith a gesture of authority, and deities of iniimte compassion inviting 
supplicants to approach their thrones. And with them came the dramatic story of 
Gotama*s life and all the legends of the Jatakas.” ^ This w'as something much more 
defimte and tangible than the Taoist stories about the Isle of the Blessed and the 
fairy queens, and it had a moral import, a spiritual significance that hardly could 
be found in the earlier legends of a corresponding kind. Buddhism also ‘^offered a 
creed and ideals suited to the artistic temperament: j>cace and beauty reigned in its 
monasteries; its doctrine that life is one and continuous is reflected in that love of 
nature, that sympathetic understanding of plants and animals, that intimate union 
of sentiment with landscape which marks the best Chinese pictures”^. Yet it 
seems evident that the Chinese never would have been able to give such noble 
expression to Buddhist ideas, had they not been prepared for the task by their 
earlier experiences in the field of religious thought, and by their traditional 
conception of art as a sybolic means for the expression of ideas and the inner 
significance of things. The consequence was that most of the great artists henceforth 
represented wdlh equal success Taoist hermits and Buddhist saints; these merely 
became diflerent symbols for an artistic activity (hat was deeply stirred, but not 
fundamentally changed by the advent of the new religion. 

(2) Ku IC'^ahchifif Lu T*im~weif and Chang 

The most famous among ail the early painters was Ku K*ai-chih, who worked 
during the second half of the fourth century in the Southern Capital, His extra¬ 
ordinary fame, which survives in entertaining records, rests not only on his 

* Cf. Sir Charka Eliat, //jWuurq attd BudfUiinn, London, 1931, voL iii, p ti? 

* Cf. Eliot, op. dl., p. *43, I- t • 
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merits as a painter but also on his intellectual gifts; his highly imaginative genius 
in lile as well as in art. Many characteristic utterances about art or similar matters 
by Ku are quoted by Chinese critics of the T‘ang and later periods, and even if 
they arc not to be accepted verbatim, their general tenor may be taken as an 
indication ofKu K*ai-chih’s ideals as a painter and hia characteristics as a man. To 
him painting was not the representation of outward shapes, but the revealing of an 
inner character, the spirit or soul of things. Therefore he considered portrait 
painting the highest form of art, and in representing human beings, the most 
important features were to him the eyes. 

In the Annals of the Chin dynasty, an interesting account is given of Ku 
K‘ai-chih's characteristics as a painter which may be quoted here in the form it 
appears in Shu llua P^u (voL 45):— 

“Ku K‘ai-chih, whose (style) was Ch'aug-k'ang and hao (nom dc plutne) Hu-t‘ou 
(Tiger Head) came from Wu-Lsi (Kiangsu), He was a learned and witty man, 
particularly skilful in handling colour; Im paintings were wonderful. Hsieh An^ 
admired him greatly; he drought that there never had been anybody equal to Ku in 
the world. 

“Whenever K‘ai-^ih painted human figures, he did not put in the eyes for several 
years. Someone asked him about the reason for this, and he answ'ered :' The limbs 
may be beauriful or ugly; they arc really of litde importance in comparison with those 
mysterious pans (the eyes), through which the spirit may be expressed in portraiture.’ 

“Once K‘ai-chili painted a portrait of a neighbour's girl on a wall and stuck a 
sharp thorn through her heart. The girl fell ill and got pains in her heart; but when 
he took away the thorn, the gir! recovered. 

”K'ai-chih admired Chi K'ang’s* four word poems and made pictures to them. 
He remarked; ‘It is easy to paint “The hand playing on the five strings”, but dilEcult 
to represent “The eyes follow the returning geese”. 

“He was unsurpassed at his time as a portrait painter. Once he made a portrait of 
P‘ei K‘ai ** and added three hairs on his chin, which made the beholder led very 
strongly the sagacious character of the man. He also painted a poitrait of Hsieh K‘un * 
among rocks and peaks and said: ‘Tlus man must be placed in a scenery of hills 
and valley's.’ Wlien lie wanted to paint a portrait of Vin Glmng-k'an,^ who had sick 
eyes, the man objected, but K*ai-chih said; ‘Your most characteristic features are, 
indeed, the eyes; tiicir pupils seem Like bright spots rubbed over with thin white. I will 
make them like the moon covered by light clouds. Wouldn’t that be heautifiif ? * 

“K‘ai-cliih once made a ca.se into which he put some of his pictures and wrote on it; 
*To be deliv'crcd to Huan Hsuan.' Hsiian opened the case secretly, took out the 
pictures, closed it again and returned it to the painter, pretending that it had not been 
opened. On receiving it, K'ai-chih simply remarked;‘Wliat wonderful pictures, 
which have changed into living beings and escaped like men, who have become spirits,’ 
He showed no anger. 

‘ Hstch An (320-385), a iamous general, colUgraphist, and art-lover. (Giles, 734.) 

* Clii K’ang (323-963), one of the Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grave. (Giles, 993.) 

* P‘ei K*ai (third century], a high ofScia) noted for hij sagacity and Learning. (Giles, 1631.} 

* Hsieh K'un, a scholar and musician of Ru’s generation, 

^ Yin Ghung-k'an, a famous scholar and higli military ofEclal, who for some time employed Ru as a 
secretary. Mis eyes had grown sick through his long weeping over his oiling fa liter. 
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“It was commonly said that K‘ai-chiJi was a ihrerfold genius, exceeding in wit, in 

painting, and in roalishness.*’ 

Hsieh Ho, ihe painter and art-critic who lived a century after Ku K'ai-chii], 
summarized hLs opinion about the painlcr in the following words r “liis style was 
fine and subtle, his brush made no mistakes, but his strokes were not equal to his 
ideas. His fame surpassed his real merit.” And most of the later critics take a 
similar position in praising his creative spirit and extraordinary imaginative faculty 
rather than the strength of his brush-work. 

In the Discussions of Paintings {Lun //ua), which pass under Ku K'ai-chih's 
name, the writer points out that “of all kinds of painting figure painting is the 
most difficult; then comes landscape painting, and thirdly animal painting, dogs 
and horses. Terraces and buildings are definite things, difficult to accomplish but 
easy to handle in a thoughtless way.” He also criticizes an earlier picture (by Ts*ai 
Yung of the second century), known as The Small HeroineSf and makes the following 
remarks about the proper manner of representing women, which are interesting, 
because they have application to some of the works still associated with his name: 
“Ill order to represent women in a beautiful w'ay witli their costumes and coi(lures 
they should be shown looking up and down (moving freely) in every place and be 
combined into a picture of grace and charm. Their proud and humble, noble or 
plebeian appearance may seem easy to represent, but the difficulty surpasses by far 
that of the present picture” (i.e. The Small HeroineSf which were too masculine in 
appearance). 

Several of Ku K‘ai-chih’s paintings are known through their titles, enumerated 
in the Li Tat Ming Una Chi and other books; quite a number of them arc Buddhist, 
but there are also Taoist subjects, portraits, representations of animals and illustra¬ 
tions to |X)ems and legends. Among these is The Lady of ike Lo River^ a picture known 
through an early copy in the Freer Gallery in Washington (and a later copy 
recently acquired by the British Museum), but not the more important scroll, now 
in the British Museum, which represents The Admonitions of the Instruetress to ihe 
Court Indies. By the seals on the picture and other records it becomes evident 
that this picture existed in the Sung dynasty, and possibly already about the 
middle of the T‘ang period.^ 

The picture consists of a series of illustrations to a text by the poet Chang Hua 
{c, '232-300), which are arranged in nine groups (originally ten ?) evenly distributed 
over the not too long scroll, each one accompanied by a few lines of writing. Full 
translations of Chang Hua’s text are offered both by Waley and by Ferguson; it 

may suffice here to indicate the scenes with the shortest po.ssible references to the 
texts. 

‘ The historical viciwiiudca of this predoiia pklurt are rebited in greal detai) by Waley op. CiL 
PP‘ 5&-9. t>r* Ferguson *tat« that ihcre were (wo copica of Ku K'ai-diih'i Admanitionj in die cii'iCTi 
Lung collection (which, however, does not appearfrom the printed catalogue); one idenlical with the picture 
m Bnl. Mill., the other different, provided with reaU of Mi Fei and Chao Ming-fu {not lo be seen ott the 
picture in Enl. Mm,) but now lost. CT. FcrguMti. Chmtie Pamtfng, p, 53. 
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(1) Lady Feng, who rescues Emperor Yuan of Han from the assault of a bear, 
which has broken loose from its keepers, 

(2) Lady Pan, who refuses to ride in the same Htier as her imperial master in 
order “not to distract his thoughts from affairs of state”, 

(3) A hunter kneeling at the foot of a mountain with his bow drawn, ready to 
shoot some of the birds or animaJs which play on the mountain: “In nature there 
is nothing high which is not soon brought down . . 

{4) A group of ladies at their toilet: “Men and women know how to adorn 
their persons, but few know how to embellish their souls,” 

(5) “If the words that you utter are good, all men for a thousand leagues 
around will make response; but if your heart depart from this principle, even 
your bed-feUow will distrust you.” A man seated at the side of a curtained bed is 
speaking to a lady in the bed, who looks rather defiant. 

(6) This scene shows a man in the midst of a large family; the text reads: 
“Let your hearts be as the locust, and your race shall multiply.” 

(7) “No one can endlessly please; affection cannot l>e for one alone; if it be 
so, it will end one day In disgust." The picture shows a lady listening to her 
husband’s reproaches. 

(8) “Fulfil your duties calmly and respectfully”; the good advice is iilus- 
traied by a lady w'ho kneels in a humble attitude, 

(9) The last scene shows a lady writing on a tablet, which she holds in front 
of her, while two other ladies are standing near by exchanging some remarks. 
The text indicates that this is the instructress charged with the duty of admonish¬ 
ing the ladies of the harem. 

By this division into a number of distinct groups or scenes and tlie interseciion 
of texts which, at some places, even intrude on the pictures, the unity of the vvhole 
scroll is to some extent impaired; it is to be enjoyed m sections rather than as a whole. 
The designs of the varioiia scenes arc, however, admirably balanced, the figures are 
highly expressive, the execution in many parts very delicate and refined, though 
perhaps lacking in strength. A closer study reveals that the picture has passed 
through many vicissitudes and been extensively restored. There are many new 
patches, especially at the beginning of the scroll, and also all along the low'er edge. 
According to the estimate of a Japanese specialist (Professor Fukuji) J about 40 per 
cent of the whole painting is made up by later repairs and restorations, whereas the 
rest gives the impression of a very early work. 

The silk on which the picture is executed is exceedingly fine, pale yellowish 
brown with some darker stripes and patches; the colouring is subdued, the most 
prominent tones being cinnabar red in the borders of some of the garments, and 
deep black in the hair of the ladies, but there arc also some pale aubergine,, 
orange, and grey pigments. The colours are used in a purely decorative sense, 
filled in between the carefully drawn thin outlines. 

Quoted in Dr* T* article on ihe history of Chifiese Painting in Th no, 7, 
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The first scene, representing the lady who intercepts the furious bear, is one of 
the least interesting, as the figures have been tnuch restored. More important is the 
second one: Emperor Ch'eng (33-7 b.c.) is seated in a litter in the company of a 
young lady \^'ho seems to be patting a kid, [PI 8.) He Ls turning with a startled 
expression towards another lady who is walking just behind: cvtdcnily t he virtuous 
one vvho refuses to foUowf the invitation of the emperor. A thin net is extended on 
bamboo poles over the broad litter, which is carried by eight men, of wliom five are 
fully visible. Tlicy form an excellent contrast to the graceful ladies: strongly built, 
walking with long and firm strides, they exert themselves to the utmost in carrying 
the litter with the heavy load. These sturdy porters are represented with a perfect 
realization of their physical exertion and with a tinge of humour which, no doubt, 
w^as characteristic of Ku K‘ai-chih. 

The third scene, which represents the hunter with his bow kneeling at the foot 
of a mountain, aiming at some birds, rather reveals the limitations of Ku K‘ai-chih’s 
art. (PI. g.) The small scale of the mountain in proportion to the figure makes a 
primiiK*c impi'ession, but each part, taken separately, is perfectly rendered. The 
artist’s intention may have been to suggest a certain distance between the mountain 
and the hunter, which does not, however, become clear. Tlie figure is quite 
convincing in form and movement, but the mountain is hardly more dian a symbol, 
or a support for the animab and birds which are gathered there. Landscape 
painting, in the proper sense of the word, was altogether a later development; 
it did not become of equal importance with figure painting until three or four 
centuries later. 

In the fourth, or toilet scene (which is most frequently reproduced), the painter 
reveals again his remarkable faculty of observation and his admirable draughts¬ 
manship. The group, consisting of a tall girl combing the hair of her mistress, who 
is seated on a mat, is very graceful and expressive, but the rather obtrusive toilet 
boxes in the fi-ont look as if they had been added later. As in all these scenes, there 
is no actual stage or horizontal plane, but nevertheless a suggestion of depth, which 
is conveyed by the placing of the figures (slightly diagonally), and by the indication 
of a definite Ibreground by means of the boxes. 

Still more remarkable in this respect is the bed scene which follows next* (PI. lo.) 
Here the artist has actually created a room in which the figures appear. The 
canopied bed is drawn in reversed perspective and stretches obliquely towards the 
background. The emperor is seated at the side of the bed, turning with a distrusting 
look low'ards a lady, who sits further away in the bed and meets liis look with a 
proud expression. The characterization of the figures is so subtle, and yet so obvious, 
that the meaning of the scene at once becomes dear. The setting is a little master¬ 
piece of archaic composition. 

The sixth scene represents another ethical ideal of the Chinese: the big family, 
which results when “you let your hearts be as the locust**. (PI. 11.) The artist has 

here suggested a third dimension by arranging the figures in a triangular group, the 
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apex of which is pointing towards the background. They appear actually behind 
each other, and the dbtance is emphasized by their graduaily diminishing scale, 
ci'en though they are not kept strictly on a horizontal level. To the right in ihc 
foreground sits the paterfamilias (an emperor ?); at his side is a princess, who 
seems to be calling one of the children, but these arc occupied at the opposite side 
by two other ladies, likewise with high ornaments on their beads. Furthest aw^ay 
two older children are seated on cither side of a manj they arc all holding scrolls; 
evidently a scene of teaching and reading. 

I’he seventh scene is composed of only tw^o figures, but their attitudes are ver}’ 
expressive and convey a clear idea of the painful truth, enunciated in the text, 
that “the husband’^s Section cannot be eternally for one alone”, (PI. 12.) 

The eighth scene is a single lady, kneeling reEpcctfully, but the figure is 
particularly beautiful from a decorative point of view; the flowing scarfs are painted 
with a sensitive hand; the costume, as usual, has been restored in parts, but the face 
is ’ivell preserved. 

The same qualities of refinement and decorative beauty are prominent in the 
last scene, where the instructress stands writing upon a tablet with a brush, w^hile 
the tw'o accompanying ladies emphasize her admonitions with some gestures. 

(PI. 13.) 

The slender ladies in trailing garments are closely akin to the female figures on 
the above-mentioned painted brick slabs in Boston; they are representatives of the 
same ideal of womanly grace and refinement, although executed in a finer medium, 
with leSvS spontaneity and impetus, in rather a calligraphic f^hion. This may be 
partly due to the fact that the picture is not an original \vork, but a translation in 
which the style has been somewhat modified or subdued. The closest parallel to the 
landscape may be seen in a painting on a musical instrument (a biwa} in the Shoso- 
in collection, which is considered a piece from the beginning of the eighth century, 
aldiough rather archaic in style, and it may also be added that the low* bench in 
the bed scene and ihe utensils in the toilet scene are very similar to some of the 
most exquisite early objects in Shos6-in. The picture contains, as a whole, no 
elements which would prevent us from accepting it as a work of the Six Dynasties 
period (or shortly before), though it must be admitted that there is not enough 
comparative material to prove this in a positive sense. It may, however, l>e safely 
said that stylistically it holds a position between the Han paintings and those which 
can be ascribed to the T‘ang period. 

The present condition of the picture, which, as pointed out above, is far fiiom 
intact, complicates the problem of its actual date. The original picture has in many 
parts been impaired by later restorations; it has been extensively patched, lines have 
been retraced, and the most prominent colours, such as the red and the black, may 
have been fi'eshened up. Consequently it becomes rather a matter of subjective 
opinion whether this original picture was a work of Ku K‘ai-chih or an early copy. 
Tlie latter opinion is most common among European critics, mast of whom consider 
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it a copy after Ku K‘ai-chih executed in the early part of the Tang period. 
Divergent opinions^ however, have been expressed by Chinese and Japanese 
connoisseurs; the greatest of all Chinese critics, Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang (l 555 “’^ 3 ®)* 
accepted it as an original by the artist, though much restored, and according to 
prominent Japanese specialists, such as Professors Fukuji and Naito, it is a picture 
executed in the Six DjTiasties period, even if it is not an original by Ku K*ai-chjh. 
Professor Naito finds his argument in favour of an early date particularly in an 
analysis of the written texts, which evidently have been added on to the picture 
some time after its execution. He sa^'S in conclusion: "Even if the scroll is no 
original by Ku K*ai-chih, it must have been painted in the Six Djmasties period 
not very long after the death of Ku.^’ ' 

The other picture by Ku K*ai-chih which has come down to posterity through 
an early copy (now in the Freer Galleiy in Washington) is the La SMn scroll, which 
illustrates a ballad by the poet 'Fs^ao Chib (about a.d. 222), It is a highly fantastic 
fairy-tale about the Nymph of the Lo River, and Ku K‘ai-chih’s illustrations, no 
doubt, did justice to the imaginative element of the text, which may be read 
in Waley’s English translation. It seems superfluous to dsveU here on this 
painting in detail, because it is an obvious copy, rendered in a style which hardly 
can have more than a remote resemblance to Ku K‘ai-chih’s own manner,® The 
composition is, however, very interesting as a w'hole, because it is continuous, not 
divided up into a number of separate scenes as in the AdmmitianSy the connecting 
element being a landscape scenery of winding waters, small hiUs, and large trees. 
These are all represented in a quite primitive fashion as decorative silhouettes. 
Yet, here is a realization of spatial unity which is not to be found in the picture of the 
Admomtions, The picture is in this respect an important document in the history of 
the evolution of landscape painting in China, even though it is inferior in technical 
execution and expression to the Admonitions. This may be due to the copying artist 
who evidently was further removed from Ku K*ai-chih’s own rime and style of 
painting. 

A third picture by Ku K*ai-chih, which is knowTi not only through historical 
records but also through later copies or reproductions, is the so-called Lieh Aii Chuan, 
Record of Eminent Women. This again consisted of a series of illustrations, to some 
stories (of the firs I century a.c.) which had already been illustrated twice before Ku 
K*ai-chih, i.e. in the second century a.d. by Ts'ai Yung and in the fourth century 
by Wei Hsieh (see above). The former rendering was called **the Small Heroines*’, 


‘ Cf. T. Nailo, The Historjf «f Chitmt PaitiHng, iij The UtikkjKt Bijuiiv, tio. 7, igaC, 'Hit foltcwing passage 
Train Dr. Naito's article may be quoted: “If one stutlin carefully the writing on Ku K^oi-chih's scroll, it is 
possible to observe a close resemblance with the “CAirn 1^ by Chih Yung, the famous calligrapher of the 
Ch'fin ilynasty (557-589). This resembLonce is tnuch closer than with any writings of the Sung period, be 
they by Kao Tsung or others. (Some Chinese cri tics have dainted that the writings might be by Emperor 
Kao Tsung.) From this may be drawn the conclualDti that the painting was executed not later titan the 
time of Cthih Yung, i.e. shortly belbre the beginning of the Tang period.” 

* Repraduced for inst. in Chirteit Paintings in .iimricm C^lUtSons, pis. 1-®. 
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t)ie latter “the Large Heroines”, and they are said to have served as models for 
Ku*s illustrations. The stories were edited with the iliustradons in wood-block 
printing in the eleventh century and later again in i8a5- Through this last edition 
Ku’s ilJustrationg have become known, though in a style thoroughly modified 
by double translations. 

Beside the above-mentioned three pictures a number of others are named in the 
various historical chronicles, but as know nothing about them beyond the titles, 
it may be superfluous to quote them here. It is of greater interest to us to note 
what Chang Yen-yiian has to say about Ku K*ai-chih's brush-work: “Ku K*ai 
chih's brush-stroke was tight and strong, connecting and continuous, moving as in 
a circle, exceedingly sa\Tft, accomplishing the design with freedom and case. It was 
like a gust of wind or a flash of lightning. The ideas existed before he took up the 
brush; when the picture was finished, it contained them all, and it was filled with 
the breath of the spirit,” ^ Chang Yen-yiian, who lived more than four hundred 
years after Ku, belonged to a generation which always idealized the masters of 
antiquity at the cost of the contemporary painters and was inclined to reiterate the 
echo of their traditional fame rather than to subject their works (which already at 
that lime \vere exceedingly rare) to a critical examination. 

Hardly less famous than Ku K‘ai-chih was Lii T'an-wei, who worked under the 
Liu Sung {420-479) and Ch‘i {479-502) dynasries in Nanking, His particular 
importance in the history of Chinese painting is connected w'ith his mastership in 
the handling of the brush; He is said to have applied to painting the same kind of 
free rhythinic brush-stroke as Wang Hsien-chih introduced in writing, domg a 
whole picture without a break in the lines. But it was not done by a dash of the 
brush a.s in many later works; “Lu T^an-wei’s brush-stroke was fine and sharp, yet 
smooth and graceful; it was quite new and strange in its subtlety. His fame rose 
very high in the Sung dynasty and nobody at that time was his equal.” {Ming 
Hua CAi, ii, 2.) 

He painted some excellent portraits, as for instance one of his patron the Emperor 
Ming Ti of Sung (456-473), but he also painted horses and birds, and particularly 
Buddhist subjects. Of the ten pictures mentioned under his name in the 
Hm P% seven represent Buddhas or Devarajas, the three others were: The portrait 
of Wang Hsien-chih, Five Horses, and a picture of Marichi, the Queen of Heaven. 
But none of these pictures are known to-day even in a copy, and wc have thus no 
chance of forming as much of an opinion about Lu Tan-wei as about Ku K ai-chih, 
who according to some of the early Chinese critics, were of almost equal artistic 

importance.* 

> La Tai Ming Hua Chi, U, ». On the Brush-work oFKu, Lu, Chang, and Wu. 

* Mj Fd tfivci in his Hua Shih the following description of a Cunoui painting by LuT'aii-wd: “In Kan- 
lu ssu (the Temple cf Sweet Dew) in Jim-chou there were four Bodhisatlvju 4*1 feet high painted by Chang 
Seng-yu, and a picture by LuT*aii-wd representing a spirit with ydlcw face and teeth protruding at the 
cameri of the mOHlh, wearing n golden armour and holing a banner in his hand, At his feet was a white 
Uon of fnglvlening .ippeamnce. On the ceiling of the great hall was a “Mirror of Hea«n" under a bright 
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Somewhat younger than Lu T*an-wei and Ku K*ai*chih was Chang Seng*yiij 
but his name is often coupled with those of his great predecessors, and he is 
considered their equal by most of the early historians. His activity developed in 
Nanking under the Liang dymasty (502-557), where he became a highly honoured 
cfficial and much employed painter of Emperor Wu Ti (502-549). According to 
the records communicated in Li Tai Ming Htta CAi, he served in the T‘ien-ehien era 
(502-519) as a secretary to Prince Wu-ling and as a keeper of the paintings in the 
Chih-sui pavilion, and later on w-as made a general of the Right and governor of 
WTi-hsing; probably honorar>' titles rather than actual charges. Emperor Wti Ti 
employed him to execute wall paintings in many of the newly erected Buddhist 
temples, and ordered him also to make portraits of all the princes who were living 
away from the capital. When they were finished, and the emperor looked at them, 
he thought that he saw the men themselves before him. 

Among his wall paintings is particularly mentioned one in T'ieti-huang ssfl, 
representing Losk^ma Buddfia together with Conjucius and Ten Wise Mot, and Four IVhiie 
Dragons in An-lo ssii. Chang had left the dragons without eye pupils, because he 
claimed that they would fly away if he pul in the eyes. Some people thought, 
how'ev'cr, that this was simply extravagant talk and asked him to prove It; where¬ 
upon Chang painted in the eyes on two dragons. “At once the air became filled 
with thunder and lightning, the wall broke down, and the dragons ascended on 
clouds to heav'en. But the two other dragons w^ho had no eyes remained at their 
places.” By this and similar stories the mptic pow'er of this great master is 
illustrated; his “pictures had more spirit than can be explained”. 

The only writer who takes a somewhat more critical attitude towards Chang 
Seng-yu is Yao Tsui of the Cfren dynasty (557-589). He says that the wall 
paintings of Chang surpassed all other paintings of the same kind, hut the gaze of 
his Immortals w'as wanting in spirit and Uie. He should thus be placed in a lower 
class than bis predecessors. This criticism met, however, opposition not only from 
Chang Yen-yiian but also from a somewhat earlier critic, Chang Huai-kuan, who 


vault. In the room were two pictures by W'li Tao-tzu reprcaenltng itinerant priests. 1 bud these minsfrired 
to the Ching-ming clml to pmtcct them ag^inat wind and In the Hiu-ch^ajig era (841-46) ^ when 
temples were destro^^ed during the persecution of Buddhism^ this temple was spared, betause il harboured a 
Urge bronze statue of Emperor Ming Huang. But at the end of the Yuan-fu era (logfl-tioo) it was 
une.xpectedly destroyed by fire, and all the remains from the Sbt Dynasties were swept away. In the country 
along the lower Yang-izO no irncea of Chin paintings am now to be found. (In tiiu icmpk were previously 
preserved wridr^of the Six Dynasties)] the trees planted by Li Wei-kung^ all ific beautiful htjUdings, etc., 
were destroyed by fiie+ only Li Wci^i T^ieb t*^a (Iron Pat^sda) and the two rooms of Mi-Iao-ati remain^ 
1 ^Tote a poem of lamentation about it'" According to Ferguson (op. cit., p, 53), a pkture representing 
Lion and Two barbarians'^ fcrrmerly in tlie Tuan Fang collection and now in the Charles Lu Beenng 
collection tn Chicago^ would be an old copy nf Lu's famous lion pientre In the Kan-lu temple at Jim-chou, 
near Chiti-kiang. iTie original was probably destroyed by fire in 109B, but the said copy would have been 
executed by imperial command in 107G. TTie picture was exhibited a few ^-ean ago in the Cliicago Art 
Institute, and according to a reliabte authoriry of the Nfiwump it was found tn be an imitation of much mote 
recenL dale and of no artistic importance. 
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writes: “I cannot agree with these words; Chang's thoughts were tike bubbling 
wells, his talents were divine. With one or two strokes of the brush he accomplished 
a whole portrait. As a portraitist Chang Seng-yu painted the flesh, Lu T‘an-wei 
painted the bones, and Ku K‘ai-chih painted the spirit." The same remarks from 
Hua Tasn are quoted in Sku lha but there they are wound up with the following 
interesting w'ords: “Compared with the calligrapbists, Ku and Lu were like 
Chung Vu/ but Chang Seng-yu was like I-shao (Wang Hsi-chih)." This seems to 
imply that he painted with a long flowing stroke full of energy and expression. Yet 
Chang Yen-yuan remarks in another connection ^ that “when Chang Seng-yu 
painted in a sketchy fashion, he used dots and short strokes. He followed Mmc 
Wei'S * Pi Cbtn t^u; every point and every stroke had its meaning; they were like 
hooked spears and sharp swords, very serried and dense.” To this striking 
characterization of Chang Seng-yu's brush-work may still be added a remark of a 
much later critic, Yang Shen of the Ming period {1488—1529) * \vho claims to have 
seen a wall painting by Chang in the I-ch‘£ng temple which “when seen from afar 
appeared to the eyes as in relief, but when seen near by was quite flat’ (like the 
flow'er paintings of W^ei-ch‘ih 1-seng). 

Fifteen pictures by Chang Seng-yu are enumerated in Li Tai Ming Hua Ckt ; 
among them are stellar divinities, Buddhas and dragons, but also portraits, horses, 
birds,'and genre scenes, and a similar variation may be noted in the list of his 
sixteen works in the Hsum-ho Hua These may not have been originals, but the 
motives .Tnd compositions were, no doubt, Chang Seng-yu’s. Among them appear 
also a picture known as The Brushing uf the Ekpkant. The motive >vas often repeated 
by later painters, and it has been proposed in an article in the Kohka, no. 259, to 
identify 0 tang Seng-yu’s composition with a rendering of the same subject by 
Chrien Hsiian. The combination seems to us, however, for reasons of style and 
design, far from convincing; we would rather be inclined to trace Chang Seng-^ni s 
composition in a dtflerent rendering of the same subject known through a picture 
in the Freer Gallery and other copies, sometimes attributed to Yen Li-pen, 
because he too is known to have painted Vte Brushing of the mephanL 
{PI. 14.) It is difficult to say exactly when the picture was exerted, but it was 
widently done by a man who knew how to preserve the charactcrisucs of its earlier 
style. The composition may be seen in our reproduction, and it may also be 
observed there that the figures are of a very strange and early character. The 
picture is not a dead copy (like later renderings of the same composition), but 
a thing artistically alive; the drawing has a peculiar rhythmic quality, the 
Unes are sharp, very serried in the folds of the garments and die elephant’s callous 
skin, every detail is defined with unusual energy and exactness. This kind ot 


1 diuiig Yu, ( 1 . 230, paTticularly tkiuous for his sleiil in //-vp-ritiiig (model clmracteis). 

> wJfuS ^ of eSm-emor U Cbti and famous as a caUi|{raphist in the /(style. 
* Quoted in Shu Huu P'u, vul. la, 1. B, recto. 
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dra\^’ing corresponds belter to what we know of the masters of prc*l *ang time than 
to the linear characteristics of Veo Li-pen's paintings. If the present picture is 
based on a painting by Yen Li-pen (which is by no means certain) this must^ in its 
turn, have been a copy after an original by Chang Seng-yu. 

Yen Li-pen is, as a matter of fact, classified by most of the old critics as a faithful 
follower of Chang Seng-yu; he seems to have felt an ever increasing admiration for 
his predecessor of a hundred years earlier and to have copied several of Chang's 
works. Some critics, like P‘ei Tu, claimed that Yen did not equal his model, but 
Chang Yen-yuan is of the opinion that they both belonged to the highest class. 
We are told that when Yen for the first time met with a work by tlic older master, 
he said: *^"This painter is simply a great name,” but \\ hen he saw the picture again 
the next day, his opinion was: "The man was a good artist among his con¬ 
temporaries”; and at the third examination he remarked: “The fame of the 
artist b certainly not an empty pretence.” The picture then fascinated him 
completely for ten days; he remained before it day and night, and would not even 
go home to sleep, but lay down in front of the picture. He studied it very 
dosely in all its details,^ The very close connection between the two masters is 
furthermore illustrated by the informations that have been transmitted in regard lo 
iheir pictures of The Drunken Priest^ but these may be reserved for our chapter on 
Yen Li-pen, because the version of the picture which is still known seems to be 
based on Yen Li-pen’s painting. 

( 3 ) The Korean Tomb Paintings 

We have no means of forming an opinion of the relative importance of Chang 
Seng-yu’s dragon pictures, nor of those of any other painter before the Sung period; 
yet, there are still in existence some large mural paintings of dragons and other 
fabulous animals, which to some extent may serve as substitutes or as supports for 
the imagination when we try to reconstruct the lost masterpieces. They are 
provincial paintings, not to be found in China proper, but in northern Korea, in 
the neighbourhood of the old capital Ping-yang (Heljo), yet they are executed in a 
style which is thoroughly Chinese, and by ardsts who were, indeed, no mean masters. 
So long as no complete tombs with painted decorations have been unearthed iji 
China, some of these Korean tomb paintings may well serve as examples of the 
stylistic tendencies in the pictorial art of the Six Dynasties period. Their style b 
essentially the same as that of Chinese bronzes and stone sculptures from the fifth 
and sixth centuries. 

It would take us too far to give a full account of the various tombs at Baban-ri, 
Shinchi-do and Guken-ri, nor would it be relevant to our purpose, because 
the paintings in the earlier of these tombs arc so badly worn that they can be 
distinguished only with the greatest dihSculty; they are seen much more to their 
advantage in some of the Japanese books of reproduction, such as Chasm Koseki 

’ Tiuig Y14 Kutmg Ck'uaH Hua A», iv. 
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vol. ii, than in the originak. In the inner room of the large pillared tomb at 
Shinchi-do one may sLtll distinguish some Hgiitly sketched charming small figures, 
executed with reddish, yellow^, green, black, and white colours on the plastered 
walls. (PI. 15.) In the centre there is represented an interior of a small house, with a 
man and his wife seated on a platform, w^hile servants arc entering from the sides, 
and on the one side wall are row's of standing figures and men on horseback. The 
intimacy and artistic expressiveness of these figures niake them very entertaining 
even in their present fragmentary condition. 

A little later in date (probably from the end of the sixth century), and much 
better preserved, arc the paintings in the so-called Kosai tombs at Guhen-ri. These 
were opened more than a generation ago, and then found to be empty. According 
to tradition, they w'ere made for some kings of the Kokuri dynastj' {c. 400-^600) , but 
nothing definite is known aEjout their occupants. There were originaily three, but 
only tw'o are in a fair state of preservation; they consist of a stone-fined quadrangular 
chamber and a short entrance shaft or corridor. The paintings are executed directly 
on the huge, carefully trimmed stone blocks. On each w'all is a large animal; the 
green dragon on the east wall (PI. 16), the white tiger in the west, the black 
tortoise (encircled by the snake) in the north (PI. 17), and the red bird (doubled) at 
both sides of the door on the south w-all. On the upper part of the walls are 
ornamental borders composed of winding honeysuckle or similar tendrils, and on 
the broad slabs eiicorbelled over the comers are [>aiiited soaring apsaras, flowers, 
and birds. The quadrangular slab which forms the top of the ceiling is decorated 
with a coiling dragon. 

The decorative beauty and expression of all these lantastic animals (the largest 
of them measuring over 3 m.) depend mainly on the supreme energy of the drawing. 
It matters little whether they are called dragons or tigers, they all have the same 
long, slim bodies on clastic spring-like legs, with wings at the shoulders, the same 
thin necks, curving in S-like fashion and supporting big, homed heads. They are 
akin to those proud chiman-as and winged lions which stand at the tombs of the 
Liang dynasty near Nanking, they are ofBhoots of the same imaginative race, but 
instead of being bulky and static as the stone animals, they arc light and fugitive as 
if they were soaring across the wall, disappearing in the dim light of the tomb. This 
impression of fugitive visions, of a movement which Is almost freed from material 
bonds, is no doubt heightened by the veil of age and dust which softens the colours 
and fuses the forms with the grey stone slabs on w'hich they arc painted. There is 
stih enough of the while, the bluish green, the black, and the vermilion to emphasize 
the decorative value of these paintings, but as the colours have become subdued, 
the energy of the drawiiig stands out more dominating, the forms become almost 
transparent, dissolved into sheer movement. 

When provincial painters at the borderland of China were able to produce such 
magnificent dragons and tigers, we may indeed suppose that the same subjects 
treated by the leading contemporary' masters were truly great works of art. No 
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wonder thai the dragon paintings by Chang Seng-yu gave rise to stories alxiut their 
supernatural fierceness and faculty to move at will. However fantastic the wording 
of these stories may be, they have a certain interest as indication of the general 
tendency of this art to emphasize in rhythmic fines the fleeting \Tsion and the 
soaring movements. The general stylistic character of these ]>aintings must Itavc 
been akin to that of the best sculptures of the Northern Wei and Northern Ch^i 
dyna.sties, which impress us by their tersely s>Tithesized form and the supreme 
energy of their lines. The correspondence between the painted animals in the 
Korean tombs and the statues at the Liang tombs has already been referred to, but 
it may be added that the same ornamental borders, composed of energetic tendrils 
and palmettes, that we find in the Korean tombs, also appear in the Yiin-bang 
caves. In spite of the diflerence in scope, and material, and technique, the art is 
essentially the same, and the style has the same qualities of linear strength and 
beauty. 


(4) The Vicissitudes of the Early Picture Collections 
The almost complete loss of the original works by the famous masters of the 
early periods was already deplored by writers of the T'ang dynasty, such as Chang 
Yen-yiian. *‘Only their fame is left behind,** is his laconic reflection, and he offers 
a condensed historical account of how this irreparable loss, particularly of the 
imperial collections (which contained the best pictures], was brought about by 
wars, floods, and fires, w hich may be w'orth quoting, in part, as it gives a vivid 
illustration of the vicissitudes of picture collecting in China and the practical 
impossibility of obtaining a fintt*hand knowledge of the early epochs of Chinese 
painting. He calls this account The Rise and Fall of Paintings and writes as follow's^ : 

“The emperor Wu ( 141-86 s.c.) of the Han dynasty caused a hall to be built for the 
keeping of his paintings and calllgraphies. Emperor hiing (A,n, 68-76), who was a lover 
of painting, liad another buUding constructed for the same purpose and also a school 
of art cafled Hung (Giles 5269). Beautiful things from all over the country were 
gathered together thick as tdouds. But when at the time of Tung Cho's rebellion 
(a.d. 190) the court Bed westwards to Shan«yang, the silk paintings were taken by the 
soldiers and made into tents and bags. There were more than seventy cartloads, 'flicy 
met heavy rains, which made the roads difficult, and lialf of them were lost. 

“Again in the Wei (220-264) Chin (265-419] periods certainly a great number 
were collected, hut w'hen the Hu barbarians entered Lo-yang, they were all burned. 

“The emperors of the Sung (430-477), Ch‘i (499-501), Liang (502-556), and Ch'cn 
(557-587) dynasties had goon taste and appreciated beautiful things. During the Cliin 
dynasty, when Liu \'ao (d. 328) Started a rebellion, most of them were scattered. Then 
came Huan Hstian (another rebel, 369-404), who had a great passion for beautiful and 
rare things. All the caliigrapkies and famous paintings of the country were brought to 
him. At the time of his revolt he took hold of all the valuable objects of the Glitn 
court. Ho Fa-sheng relates the following in his book Chin. Chung Hsitig, The rebel Liu 
Lao^chih sent Ills son Ching Hsuan lo Emperor Huan Hsuan to offer his submission. 
Hsiian was delighted and showed him his calligraphies and paintings, which they admired 

* li Ttfi Ming Hua CAi, chap, i, part a. Walcy induded the maio poitioo of this account in his .irticle: 
“The Rarity of Ancient Chinese Paintings,^ B^tlingivA June, 1917. 
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together. When he was defeated C419), Sung Kao Tsu sent Tsang Hsi to the palace to 
take possession, of them. Kao Ti (479-483), of the Southern Ch‘i dynasty, had the most 
valuable ones classified and recorded, and this classification was made not according to 
oeriods^ but according to merit. There were 42 names from Lu T‘an-wei to Fan Wei- 
/isien arranged in 42 sections, 27 classes comprising 34 ® scrolls. And when he was free 
rom affairs of state in the mominp and evenings, he took them out and enjoyed tlicm. 

“IJang Wu Ti {502-547) added'many valuable and rare things imd was always trying 
to complete the collection. S'^uan Ti (552-555) was very accomplished and talented in 
tlic arts; he was himself a good painter. Precious and rare old things were accumulated 
in the palace. 

“At the time of Hou Ching’^s rebellion Prince Kang dreamt several times of Ch'in 
(Shih) Huang and that he burned again all the books. And it really happened so; 
Several hundred pictures in the palace were burned by Hou Giilng. Wlien peace was 
re-established after Hou Ching, all the pictures still left were transported to Chiang-lbg 
(in Hupeh) and then destroyed by General Yu Chin of Western Wei (535“554}-. ^^ben 
Yuan Ti was going to abdicate, he brought together all the most famous pictures, 
calUgraphics, and classical books, some 240,000 pieces in all, and ordered a sert-ant of 
the inner apartment to burn them. The Emperor wanted to throw himself into the 
fire, to bum with the pictures, but a palace lady seized his garment and saved him. He 
took the precious sw'ord from Wu Vueh, and trying to break it against a pillar, he 
cTtclaimed: that Haiao Shih-ch‘eng (a name for himself) has come to this. Learning 

and culture have come to an end to-night.’ 

“Yu Chin and his foUtm-ers took out of the ashes more than 4,000 books and paintings 
and brought them to Ch‘ang-an. Therefore Yen Chih-t‘ui wrote a song called A’aaii IVo 
Sheng, Millions of people were captured, a thousand cartloads of books went up in 
smoke. Nothing like tliis had been known in history. M literature was destroyed. 

“In the T’ien-chia era (560-66) of the Ch'en dynasty liic Emperor Ch‘en did his 
utmost to search for more (pictures), and he got together a good number. When the 
Sui conquered Ch'en, two official recorders, Fei Chii and Kao Kung, were appointed 
to take care of them. They collected more Uian Soo pieces. Sui Yang Ti (606-616) 
built at the Eastern Capital (Lo-yang) behind the Kuan-wen tien two towers; the 
eastern was called the Miao-k‘ai (Excellent Patterns) tower and served for the con¬ 
servation of old writings; the western was called die Pao-chi (Precious Things) tower 
and served for the storing of old pictures. When Yang Ti went to Yang-chou (605) he 
took liiera all with him. During the journey the boat was upset, and more than h^f (of 
the pictures) were lost. ^Vhen Yang Ti died, all Ids pictures came in the possession of 
Yii-wen Hua-chi. When Hua-chi went to Liao-ch‘eng (these pictures) were all taken 
by Tou Chien-tC, and those left at tlie Eastern Capital came in the possession of Wang 
Shih-ch*ung. When the holy T'ang dynasty, in the fifth year of Wu-tc, had conquered 
the rebels and captured the two false leaders, the precious things kept at the two 
capitals and those taken to Yang-chou all came in the possession of the House of T'ang. 
An ofTiciai of the Ministry of Agriculture, Sung Tsun-kuei, was appointed to bring these 
(treasures) by boat (to the capital), but as he was going wesrivard and was near the 
capital, die boat sank in the midst of the river and only one or two tenths of the pictures 

were saved. , , . l 

“.4t the beginning of the present dyn^ty diere were only 300 pictures together with 

those of the Sui and the previous dynasties” , , , 

After having described at length the collecting of paintings in his ow-n family, 
Chang adds: — 

“From old dmes war and fire often destroyed die pictures (of the imperial collections) 
and Hoods impaired them; and the older the pictures, the more of them were lost, 
If in those times the emperors did not take an interest in the paintings, nobody se^ched 
them out. There were no connoisseurs to appreciate them, nobody to distinguish the 
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good from the bad. Then no great talents appeared and even things poor as a dead rat 
were gems. Truly, nowadays the people are very' numerous, but the line arts arc very 
scarce, and painting in particular has much decayed. Though the people do not take 
the ink spot for a fly,‘ yet their tigers are like dogs.” 


(5) Thf Early Cave Temples at Tun Humg 

After all the destructions that have taken place, it would be presumption lo 
expect to find any authentic works by the great masters of the Six Djuasties period. 
Yet there are some pictures still existing of this early epoch, though not on siJk or 
paper, nor by any laiov\’n masters. We refer lo the wall paintings in the Buddhist 
temple caves at Tun-huang, on the extreme western border of China, which still are 
preserved in part. 

I'hese famous cave temples at a place, where the pilgrims who went by the 
northern cara%'an route to India stopped to rest and to seek divine protection before 
they crossed the desert, were begun shortly after the middle of the fourth century; 
the first was founded by the sramana Lo-tsun in 366, but tlic earliest ones wTre 
probably all destroyed during the Buddhist persecutions in 445—46. 'Hie temple 
caves still remaining seem to date from the second half of the fifth to the eleventh 
century', not to mention a few later on^, which were added in the thirteenth 
century'. They' are abundantly decorated with wall paintings and clay sculptures 
executed in adherence to the prevailing styles of the respective periods, but 
unfortunately in many cases badly preserv^ed or grossly defaced by later “restora- 
tion.s”. A thorough discussion and appreciation of the origmal characteristics of 
these decorations h thus hardly longer possible, particularly not for students who, 
like ourselves, never visited The Thousand Buddhas Caves (as these Tun-huang 
temples arc called) at the desert border of China. Our source of knowledge is simply 
the plates in Professor Pelliot’s well-known publication, Les Grattesde Touen Hauang^^ 
and it is quite obvious that this is far from sufficient, the publication containing only 
a selection of the very large material in none too clear reproductions. 

It seems, how'ever, possible to recognize in the plates certain general features of 
style, characteristic of the different periods at which the pictures were executed. The 
painters who worked here may not have been among the leading masters of their 
respective periods, but their works reflect the stylistic currents and acquire thus a 
great historical interest. This is particularly true of the earliest among them, as 
other pictures of pre-T‘ang times are no longer to be found in China. Our know¬ 
ledge of the style of the Six Dynasties period is mainly based on the sculptures and 
one or two minor painted monuments in Japan, such as the famom Tamaratishi 
shrine In Hdry'uji, and it is ex anahgia with these that the earliest caves at Tun- 
huang may be approximately dated. Whenever these caves contain some plastic 
worb beside the paintings, m a not altogether defaced condition, little doubt need 

^ Rerercacc lo a slory iihtiut n faniouj picture by PV'hsing. 

* Vob. i-vi. Pari* (Librarie Cicutbner), 1920-7, 
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remain as to their approximate period of execution; the correspondence with the 
almost contemporary’ and better-known cave temples at Viin-kang is m such cases 
most obwous, and as this correspondence with the Yiin-kang caves also extends to 
the painted decorative designs, the dating of the earlier Tun-liuang caves becomes 
mainly a matter of visibility. In so far as the stylistic patterns and decorative motives 
can be distinguished in the plates, the period of the work is evident, because, as 
already pointed out, the characteristic features of the style remain the same, 
independent of the material in which they are expressed. In regard to the figures 
and illustrati\fe scenes k may be obsen^ed that they in some instances reveal features 
of a more foreign type, indicating that the influences from Central and Western 
Asia were more strongly felt here at Tun-huang than for instance at Ch*ang-an or 
Lo-yang. The correspondence between some of these figures and the earliest 
frescoes from Kucha in the von Le Coq collection in the Ethnographical Museum 
in Berlin has been pointed out by Dr, L. Bachhofer in his scholarly analysis of the 
representation of space in early Chinese painting,* 

The earliest caves from which Professor Pelliot offers some reproductions arc 
probably nos, no and ii la fPls. 89-92). The sculptures give a clue to the period 
of decoration, which may have been executed in the last quarter of the fifth century 
or thereabout. Closely connected with these in style, though possibly a decennium 
or two later, are the caves 103 (PI. 86) and 11 t (Pis, 93-4), the sculptures in the latter 
showing great similarity with the plastic decoration in Shih-fo ssti at Yiin-kang. 
Probably of the same period is ako cave 101 (PI. 179), though the view' of the ceiling 
alone may not be sufficient for establishing the date. Tlie next stage in the stylistic 
evolution may be observed in caves 155 (Pis. 280-85) and tao« (PI. 251-68) ; the 
sculptures in the former remind us of certain steix (for instance in the Gualino 
collection) which can be dated about 520-4, and also of some of the figures from 
Kung-hsien (c. 530); the latter cave (i20«) is dated by inscription 538-^. The 
pictures in these caves show, however, a more foreign, ^Tocharian” character. 
The same painted plinth as on the altar in cave 135 returns in cave 129 (PI. 275), 
which thus may be contemporar)'. Then follow' probably caves i yjb (PL sg6) and 
126^ (PU. 273-4), which also shows figures of “Tocharian” type and sculptures 
which may have been executed about the middle of the sixth century or shortly 
after. Finally may be mentioned cave 77 (Pis. 154—7) which probably leads us into 
the scv'cnth century; the painted decoration show's here a combination of decorative 
motives surviving from the Six Dymastics period and figures and landscape in early 
T‘ang style. 

Tlie painted decorations in these early caves at Tun-huang arc evidently of 

‘ Cf, L. Bachhofer, “Die Raumdaretellung in dcr Chintaisclmi Molerri des mtcaJahrCiiiseiids n. Cbr.” 
MuttchtnnJiArbueh dfr Bifdenden /Tsafl. 1931. Tiv article indiidia the best chronology of the Tun-huang cave 
paintingi^aB yet puhlbhcd, mamly Ijascd on stylutic a(ial>'S» but also in one insiancc (cave 135) supported by 
a^vatc communication of M. Pelliot, The relative chronologj' of Dr. Bachhofer scemi 10 us wdl founded, 
even if some of the proposed dates may need some alight niodiecatioii, particularly with a view to the fOPte- 
what disturbing foreign influences in the paintings. 
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v arying stylistic character and artistic importance, and it seems indeed as if the 
artists in most cases had been men from the ‘^Western countries*’ rather than from 
China proper-, who had assimilated certain elements of Chinese art. Most interesting 
from a pictorial point of view are the landscapes with figures as in caves i to and 135. 
In the former some large animals and figures are placed between miniature 
mountain ranges. (PI. 18, 1.) They appear more or less as silhouettes^ though well 
characterized by a linear definition of their forms and their movements. In the 
somewhat later pictures in cave 135 thejataka stories are de\'eloped in a much richer 
fashion with masses of small figures and animals mo\ing with great freedom 
between the mountain ranges, which still are drawn on a small scale as row's of 
pointed tents and used for the division of the long compositions into compartments. 
(PI. 18, tj.) These long compositions are Eke horizontal scrolls {chSan), and they 
are continued in three tiers, the one below the other, so as to afford sufficient space 
for the illustration of a great number of successive incidents. Each scene forms a 
separate picture, but a certain decorative unity or continuity is created by the ever 
rec urring ranges of peaks andby the trees, Thesmalifi gures on footor horseback and 
particularly the animals display great variety in their movements and attitudes, but 
they are still comparatively isolated, and there is no cohesion between them and the 
landscapes. The same cave contains also hieratic compositions of Buddhas accom¬ 
panied by rows of adoring Bodhlsattvas and soaring apsaras, sdif and thin figures 
whose scarfs and draperies are drawn out like pointed wings or feathers, Tlicir 
connection with the paintings from Kucha and other centres of Buddhist art in 
Central Asia is at least as close as the correspondence with the remnants of Northern 
Wei art in China proper, and they form thus interesting proofs of this Western 
influence, which at the beginning of the sixth century must have been a very 
important feature in the religious painting ail over China. 

A similar foreign element is also clearly noliccabic in the larger figures in 
cave laofl, and it appears here more to its advantage as the paintings are better 
preserved. (PI. 18, 3,) The free and easy drawing imparts life to the figures as well 
as to the decorative motives which are spread in extraordinary abundance over the 
whole room. Every square inch of the walls and the ceiling is covered by paintings; 
the compositions include not only the traditional Buddhas and Bodhisattvas but also 
figures of a more mythological origin, demons and earthly spirits vs-ho support the 
dignities, adoring monks and donors in great numbers, soaring apsaras, birds, and 
dragons among spiralling clouds and raining flowers, and around them, framing 
the different partitions and niches, are borders of angular fringes and waving 
draperies, flame-llke palmettes and tendrils, curving like steel springs. The painters 
have evidently reproduced traditional ornaments and patterns of design and mixed 
them freely with this medly of figures, which seem to be drawn in a rather local 
style. Their concern was not any kind of architectural division of the large spaces; 
them paintings are rather like colourful tapestries hung over the walls, a kind of 
festival decoration, to be enjoyed less in detail than in its entirety. The artistic 
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quality of these paintings is evidently not of a very' high class, but the execution 
bears witness to great technical skill and a stupendous facility to fuse varied 
motives into a highly entertaining decorative ensemble. The painters who worked 
at Tun-buang may not have been great creative masters, but they were well trained 
decorators, and their works should not be forgotten in a study of early Chinese 
painting, particularly since the more important paintings of a corresponding kind 
in the temples of central China are all lost without a trace. 

Our knowledge of Chinese art in the period of the Six Dynasties is, indeed, very 
fragmentary, but the remnants of this art that still arc preserv^ed all tend to prove a 
frmdamental unity' of style in spile of various foreign influences and local schools. 
It was of little consequence whether the works were e.xecutcd with the brush or with 
the chisel, on the eastern or on the far western border of the wride empire, w'hether 
for tombs or for temples and palaces, their essential elements of style remained tlie 
same. They are expressed in the terse linear rhythm, in the peculiar combination 
of angular stiffiiess and soaring mobility and, when at their best, ennobled by a 
youtblul freshness and spiritual beauty, which hardly any other epoch has attained. 

(6) Hskk Ho's Six PrindpUs of Painting 

The period of the Six Dynasties formed an important chapter in the history' of 
Chinese painting not only through the activity of certain great creative pcrsotmlities, 
whose works and styles are described by the old critics, but also because the general 
principles of Chinese painting, which have remained in force all through the ages, 
were then formulated. The art of painting liad already reached a stage when it 
became subject to a kind of scsthetic interpretation, and it is remarkable that the 
very terse and definite terms, in which this found expression, have been accepted as 
fimdaincntals in practically all later interpretations or critical appreciatiomi of 
painting in China. 

Rsieh Ho’s short treatise Ku Hua P'in Lu^ Notes about the Classification of Old 
Pictures, is not only the first of its kind in the history of Chinese art but also the one 
which offers the most comprehensive precepts or principles for the criticism of 
painting. The author w'as a portrait painter of moderate importance, who w'orked 
during the Southern Ch‘j dynasty (479-501) in Nanking, more famous for his 
learning and knowledge of the old master than for his own creations. ‘*The 
practice of copying earlier artists began with Hsich Ho, and his method subsequently 
became, from its easiness of execution, a kind of royal road, though it was found 
diflicult to transfer the inspiration. True copying consists in studyang the thought, 
not the lines of a picture.*'^ 

It would hardly be correct to consider Hsieh Ho’s Six Principles as quite new 
and original inventions of his own; the essential ideas of these principles w'ere 
probably more or less known and accepted at the time, chough Hsieh Ho was the 

1 Cf. Giles, oj». cit,, p, sB; traiuJatian from iin xuinanied wurcir. Hitch Ho’s position as an able, though 
not very stroag portrait painter is defined by his successor Yao Tiui in his Hiu ilua F*4«. 
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6i'st who combined them into a canon oi paintin^f which also has scrv'cd to carry 
his name through the ages. For the formulation of these principles he seems to have 
been dependent on the Book of Clianges (/ Ching), the most venerated of all the 
Confucian Classics, Similar treatises on poetry' and calligraphy were also written 
about the same period, i.e, Chung Yung’s Sfiik P‘in and Yii Chien-wu's Shu P'irit and 
they reveal the same inspiration as Hsieh Ho’s essay, which originally was called 
simply Hua P'in.^ 

Hsieh Ho writes: “All pictures should be classified according to their merits and 
faults. There are no pictures which do not exercise some influence, be it of an 
elevating or a debasing kind. The silent records of past generations are unrolled 
before us when we open a picture, .although the Six Principles (alway’s) existed, few' 
(artists) have been able to apply them ad, but from ancient to modern times there 
have been those who were good in one (or the other), 

“Wluch are these Six Principles ? The first is: Resonance of the Spirit; Move* 
inent of Life; the second is; Bone Manner; (i.e. Structural) Use of the Brush; the 
third is: Conform with the Objects (to obtain) their Likeness; the fourth is: According 
to the Sjjecies Apply the flours; the fifth is: Plan and Design; Place and 
Position (Composition); the sixth is: Transinitting Models by Drawing. 

*‘Only Lu T'an-w-ei and Wei Hsieh have applied completely all [these rules). 
There have always been good and bad paintings, because art as such is the same 
whether it is old or modern. 1 have now carefully arranged some painters of old and 
modem times and classified them according to the abo\'e principles. I enter in no 
lengthy discussion of the origin (of painting), but transmit simply what has come 
down from the Immortals (shen*h5ien), not what has been seen or heard.*’ 

Then follow's an enumeration of tw'enty-seven painters divided in six classes 
of gradually decreasing merit, each name being accompanied by a W'ord of 
characterization (but no historical informations). At the head of the list, in the 
foremost class, stand Lu T’an-wei, Ts‘ao Pu-hsing, and Wei Hsieh; the second class 
comprises three little known painters: Ku Tsun-chih, Lu Sul, and Yiian Ch'ien 
in the third class we find Ku K^ai-chih, and Tai K'uei, besides seven other rather 
obscure painters, and in the following classes names of men w'ho are practically 
forgotten in Chinese history. 

Hsieh Ho’s words of introduction and his concluding remarks make it clear that 
he claims no originality for his six canons or precepts of painting. He transmil-s 
what has come dow'n from the ancient sages, which may refer to Confucian as well 
as to Taoist philosophers, and fomiulates certain conditions which must be fulfilled 
by good painting, and which consequently also may l>c taken as a basis for classifica* 
tion of pictures. He attaches a moral import to painting and looks upon it also as a 
revelation of ancient history, in confonnity with the earlier tradition. He is not a 
critical historian like Chang Yen-yuan of T*ang, still less an arsthetic like the writers 
of the Sung period, nor is he a poet or a pantheistic nature worshipper, like Wang 

* Cf. Sd-idu TakiV two nnldca ou FLueh Hu's prindples >ti Kokka, 338,339 (In Jjtpaneae). 
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Wei, Chine Hao or Kuo Hsi. He has, as a matter of fact, no interpt in nature as such 
(in the stricter seme of the word) and keeps his whole atiention fixed on figure 
painting. Landscape painting did not exist as an independent branch at the time 

It is therefore misleading when Hsleh Ho has been credited with a whole 
philosophy of art or at least with the foundation of the principles ofart-appreciation 
in China, or when his first and all-inclusive rule has been interpreted m conformity 
with the ideas of later romantic or pantheistic art-philosophers, Chinese cntics 
art-historians quote him very liberally and seldom hesitate to use the forinula of his 
first principle, as a characterization of the lughest quahty m ^t, but 

none of them lias found it necessary* to give a stricter defimtioii of what the old 
painter meant by this. It was something general and broad enough to be found in 
even kind of painting, and it could be made to hold Confucian ^ weU as ^ ^oistic 
or im'sdcal Buddhist ideas. We will find that already the earliest followers of Hsieh 
Ho among the art-critics, like Li Ssu-chen and Chang Yen-yiian, did not agree WTth 
Hsieh Ho’s classification, which they found more or less arbitrary. 

Modern writers in Western languages have given various interpretations oi this 
first princitile, no doubt sometimes in closer accordance with a far more develope 
art Ld philosophy than with Hsieh Ho’s thoughts, WTien Giles translate 
“Rhythmic VitaHiy”, or Okakura writes: **The Life Movement of the Spin 
through the Rliythm of Things,” their translations imply ideas wluch certainly go 
beyond the historical and intellectual limitations of Hsieh Ho.‘ Peirucci, on the_ 
other hand, explained Hsieh Ho’s Six Principles entirely from a Taoistic point of 
view, assuming that he still considered pictures as a kind of ma^c creations, which 
actually could be transformed into the things they represented. Such ideas may 
not have been quite foreign to the old painter, but the terms he used seem, howler, 
to have been derived firom Gonfocian rather than from Taoistic source. Prof^or 
Taki and Waley are of the opinion that tlie “Spint” Hsieh Ho s^aks of is not ao, 
but the Confucian “Spirit of Heaven and Earth”, the “subtle Spirit o_ e 
Bmk of Changes.^ The distinction between these different conceptions^ of the 
spiritual power that imparts life and significance to material forms may after all, 
not have been ver>^ clear in the mind of the old wnter, and it seems thus futile to go 

into further discussions of this point.^ 

* Cf Pctnicd, JCra' Ti/u^raafl Wpm Tsowm, dt k Ftinttm Chitma (Pana, igiB), pp. 7-16. 

like the wyiDg “the spirit of tlie spirit which revctili the very essence . 
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How ever the translations of Hsieh Ho’a first principle may var>% it is quite 
evident that it refers to something beyond the material form, call it character, soul, 
or expression. It depends on the operation of the spirit or on the mysterious breath 
of life, by which the figures may become as if they were moving and breathing. Only 
the greatest masters possessed this in a complete way; Chang Yen-yuan says that 
Wu Tao-tzu had it to such an extent that it hardly could be confined in his 
paintings. He was truly great, because "a divine po^ver worked through him”, 
and this was evidently more or less the case wth all the great painters of antiquity, 
as explained by the old critics. Some of them may have conceived this power as 
Tao, others as the Spirit of Heaven and Earth; the name matters not very much, 
it is only a symbol like the works of art. Their value depends on the degree in which 
the resonance of the spirit is manifiat in them and becomes intelligible through the 
brush-work and the other qualities defined by Hsieh Ho. Each one of these is of 
importance for the result as a whole, though none of them is as far-reaching as the 
first principle. 

■nie structural use of the brush has indeed, as already explained, always been a 
conditio sine qua non in Chinese painting. We shall have fi*equenL occasions to point 
this out and need hardly dwell on it in this connection. 

The demand that things should be represented in accordance with their natural 
shapes, and that they should be coloured accordingly, may seem rather self-evident, 
but it must not be forgotten that early Chinese art was of a comparatively abstract 
kind, and rarely dependent on direct studies from nature. Hsieh Ho lived in a 
transition period when observation of natural objects was a growing interest among 
the painters, and his own special merit is said to have been a great fidelity in the 
representation of his models, their costumes and peculiarities down to the minutest 
hair. This was evidently to him a principle of greater importance than it was to 
many painters of later ages. 

The principle referring to the proper design or composition of the pictures 
might give rise to a discussion of this highly important element in art, but as tt 
stands quite unqualified without any indication of how' the compositions should be 
arranged in order to correspond with the ideals of Hsieh Ho, it may be better to 
leave the discussion until we have studied some further specimens of Chinese 
painting. Many of the later writers, particularly among the landscape painters, 
have enlarged upon the subject abundantly, and the artistic significance of the figure 
paintings is also quite often pre-eminently a result of their designs. 

Transmission of classical models by copying (in draw'ing or colour) is something 
that the Chinese have carried to the extreme; it became, a.s a matter of fact, a 
fundamental feature in their artistic activity. The transmission of classical models 
meant to them, however, not only an exact reproduction of earlier masters’ works, 
done either by tracing over the picture (mu) or by free-hand copying (/in), but also a 
repetition or translation of the old masters’ motives and styles in works of individual 
merit, A large number of the Chinee paintings still preserved are works of tliis 
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class, and it is from them that wc in some instances may gain an idea of the classical 
paintings of earlier times. It is evident that their value depends entirely on the 
ability of the copying or interpreting painter. The method was a safeguard against 
too easy individual extravagances, but it acted, no doubt, also as a retardating 

element in the evolution, ^ ^ ^ . 

Hsich Ho's six precepts were, after all, principles of classification and criticism 
rather than practical advice for painters, and he illustrates this himself by the list of 
painters which b divided in six categories. It is possible that his classifi^tion of the 
painters was meant to correspond more or less to the six principles, which also may 
be said to be of gradually decreasing Importance, though thb correspondence 
remains rather obscure. Li SsO-chen, who at the beginning of the T*ang d>Tiasty 
wrote a condnualion to Hsieh Ho’s treatbe, known ^ HsU HuaP^tn LUj is reported 
to have opposed in particular Hsieh Ho’s classification of Ku K ai-chih ; he said. 
“ How could trifles like Hsun Hsii and Wei Hsieh be placed quite arbitrarily at the 
head of the list and also Ts‘ao Pudising above Ku K‘ai-chih ? Hsieh Ho’s criticism 
is certainly not correct. Ku’s ideas were wonderfiil and creative; he reached the 
mysterious and was inspired by the gods. He was great enough to outstep Lu T‘an- 
wei and to make Hsiin Hsu faU quite flat . . . I would place Ku and Lu together m 

the highest class.” - „ ■ j* 

Chang Yen->iian devotes a special chapter in hb Ming Hm Cht to a discussion 

of Hsieh Ho’s six canons, and though he does not offer anything in the way of 
explanation, some paragraphs of hb essay may be worth quoting as histoncal 
illustrations of the estimation of Hsieh Ho’s writings in the T‘ang period:^ 


“Few painters of old mastered all (the six principles), but I here discuss them 
further. Some of the ancient painters knew how to transmit foim nomithstanding 
structure and life (or spirit); yet, the art of painting should be sought for beyond form, 
Thb is, however, difficult to communicate to common people. Pamiings of to-day may 
possess outward likeness, but the resonance of the spint docs not become visible JP 
ffa pamting is filled with the resonance of the spint, th^ it also has outward 

“The most ancient pictures represent quite crudely ideas m a simple style, yet, they 
are beautiful and true. Among those early painters were Ku K ai-chih Lu 
and others. The pictures of the middle andent penod are morc 
full of fine details; they also attain beauty. Chan Tzu-ch len, Chteg ta-s^, 
were of tiib time. Pictures of more recent date are luminously brilliant, and also perfect 
in dicir way. The works of present day painters are faulty and confused without any 

TTic^infr, as if they made by artisans. l u i 

“LikOTCss to nature must be observed in the shapes, but diese should have bone 
(i c structure) and spirit (i,e. life). Structure, spmi and shape ongmate in the 
directing idea and are expressed by the brush-work, Therefore, those who arc skilful 
in pamting are also good in calligraphy.’ 

The writer then speaks about the quaint shapes and appearances of OTCient 
fiRurcs, horses, and buildings, and quotes Ku K<ai-chih as to the relative difficulty 
of painting human figures in comparison with animals, landscapes, and buildings: 


> Quotrf io Li T» iling IlM Chi. iv (Biography of Ku K’aijduh). 
■ Two painwrt of the Sui d>Tiasiy, mentioned m our next chapter. 
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"Ghosts and human beings possessing life and movement must show the operation of 
the spirit to be perfect. If they do not have this resonance of the spirit, it is in vain that 
they exhibit fine shapes, and if the brush-work is not vigorous, their colours are useless. 
Such pictures cannot be called wonderful. • . l 

“As for planning and design and right positions (i.c. compost non), it is the most 
general thing in painting. _ _ 

“ The pictures by Ku and Lu and their followers arc veiy rare, it is dimcult to 
discuss them in detail, but if w'e look at Wu Tao-hslian’s pamtings, it may be said that 
they contain all the six principles and are perfect in every respect, A god guided his 
hand; he was creative to the utmost, and the resonance of the spirit was m over¬ 
whelmingly strong (in. his work) that it hardly could be confined on the silk. His brush- 
work was very bold and free in the dashingly painted wall-pictures, but his small 
pictures were executed with utmost care. They were divine thin^. 

“As for transmitting models by drawing, which is the least important (of the six 
principles), the painters of to-day arc fairly good in drawi^ the outer form and in 
obtaining some likeness, but they give no resonance of the spirit. Their pictures may be 
prepared with colours, but they are wanting in brush-work. How can such things be 
called painting ? Alas, for men of to-day, they do not reach the art. 

“The painters of to-day mix their brushes and their ink with dust and dirt and their 
colours with mud producing simply dirty silk. How can that be called painting? In 
ancient times the great painters were highly cultured arid noble minded men, retired 
scholars and high officials who exercised an influence on their time and whose fkmc has 
been transmitted for ages. Truly no worthless and mean loafers could do what 
they did.” 
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THE TIL*\NSmON PERIOD 
(ij Political and Religious Conditions 

The historical events which led to the overthrow of the Northern Ch‘i (550^357) 
and the Northern Chou (557—58 1 ) djTiasties by the founder of the Sui dynasty have 
often been retold and need hardly detain us in this connection; their influence on 
the artistic development was only of an Indirect kind. The unification of the whole 
country under the Sui emperor seems, how'ever, to have implied a concentration or 
a revival of the creative forces of the nation, a beginning of the national Renaissance 
which reached its full development during the early part of the T‘ang period. 

Tliis first became manifest in regard to the Buddhist religion, which during the 
early years of the Sui dynasty (581-618) was raised into a more dominating official 
position than it had held before; in fact, it is said of the founder of the Sui dynasty 
that he used Buddhism as a basis for restoring the unity of the empire. His zeal for 
erecting and restoring temples and for their decoration with statues and paintings 
must have been extraordinary. According to the traditional records, no fewer than 
3,792 new temples were built, 106,580 statues of gold, silver, sandal-wood, ivor)'", 
and stone w-ere made for the sanctuaries, thousands of old temples and statues were 
restored, and from the little we know about the buildings, it may be assumed that 
many of them were decorated "with wall paintings. 

The pictorial art of this period must, to a large extent, have been of a religious 
type, and much of it tvas done by monks or by paintei^ who specialized in Buddhist 
art. But it has all perished, partly in the severe persecutions of later times, when so 
many temples were burned, and pardy through the decay of the wooden buildinjgs, 
which had comparatively litde power of resistance. We have no longer any genuine 
examples to fall back upon for a closer study and characterization of the pictorial 
art of the Sui dynasty, but if we may base some conclusions on an analog)' with the 
plastic arts, it is evident that the rel^ous painting of the Sul period was of rather a 
hieratic type, and that it held st)-listically an intermediary place between the 
relatively abstract linear mode of the Six I>)Tiastie3 and the more plastically 
developed manner of the T'ang period. We are told about certain painters of the 
Sui period that they were aiming at effects of relief and a kind of pictorial illusion, 
which hitherto had been unknown. They took an interest in problems of modelling 
and tridimensional representation, which had hardly existed before, though their 
means of expression probably were still closely akin to those used by the previous 
generation. 

Parallel w-ith the modification of the pictorial style w-ent a gradual change in the 
religious iconography. In the earlier temple paintings Maitre)^a Buddha and 
Shakyamuni had held the most prominent places and been the objects of 
popular worship, but these divinities w'ere now more and more over-shadowed 
by Amitablia Buddha, the Lord of Boundless Light and Ruler of the Western 
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Paradise. Amitabha became the centre of the great religious compositioiis; the 
scenes of his paradise the most popular motives of the painters. A kind of counter¬ 
part to Amitabha’s Western Paradise was formed in the Eastern Paradise of 
Baishaiyaguru, the Buddha of Healing. Besides these Buddhas the great Bodhi- 
sath'as, Avalokitesvara, Samantabhadra, and Manjuiri, reached an increasing 
popularity, and were represented in thousands of pictures and statues. Wc have 
good reason to believe that the iconographic modes which prevail in the Tun-huang 
paintings of the ninth and tenth centuries were already introduced in the Sui 
period in the art of Central China. 

The preponderance of religious art during the generation that preceded the 
T*ang d)*nasty should not make us forget, how'ever, that there were prominent 
painters w^ho devoted themselves to other subjects, such as legendary illustrations, 
portraits, animals, buildings, and natural scenery. The long scrolls representing 
continuous views of mountains and water already existed at this time, though the 
compositions may have been of a more map-like kind than in the later landscape 
scrolk. We are informed that some of them were executed in colour, but as not one 
of them has been preserved, it seems futile to speculate on their style or artistic 
importance. The two great Sui emperors. Wen Ti (581-604) and Yang Ti 
(605-616), had both important collections of paintings and calligraphies, but if we 
may accept the account of Chang Yen-yiian, as quoted in a previous chapter, 
they were almost completely destroyed in the havoc wrought by w'ars 2tnd other 
cataslrophies, so that only 300 remained when T^ang Kao Tsu took possession of 
the imperial palaces. 

(2) Th£ Leading Pmnters 

One of the most influential of the early painters of this transition period w'as 
Ts*ao Chung-ta, who lately has been made the subject of critical mvestigadons. 
His foreign-sounding name has been interpreted by Waley as an indication that he 
came from the country of Ts'ao, a small kingdom near Samarkand, but Professor 
PellioL considers it more probable that he was of purely Chinese origin.* We know 
for certain that he was the pupil of a Chinese painter and that he was invested with 
an oflicial title. His activity started during the Northern Ch’i d)Tiasty, and was 
continued under the first Sui emperor. Most famous among hb worl^ were the 

* Cf. W'alcy, ap, dt., p. 66. Frofessor PdJiot hai given a highly inienstmg critical account of all 
the records relating io Ts'ao Chung-tii in his ankle ^‘La Froquot de Touen-houang, et les Freaqurs dc 
M. EumorfopotiJoa,” JUwt dii Arlt AiiatipttJf val. v, n® iii-iv. Studcnii intcrc*ted in the literary' lourcet of 
the history of early Chinese painting can wish for no better reading than this artide, which contains an 
anal yds of the various historical, Uterary, and phUoLogicaJ problems rt the traditions surrounding Ts'ao 
Cbung'ta. From this it may also be rcotized that a critical history of early Chinese painting can hardly be 
written before more preparatory studies of the same kind have been accomplished. A characterlitic cKample 
of the confusion created by an unciitJcaJ use of the Chinese sources is the priest Rabodha or Ka Fo»t'o, who 
on the authority of Cliang Yen^yflan, has been described by Bushell, Hirtli, Giles, and other modem 
writers as a leading master of ihe Sui period . Professor Pelliot, in his article, A'btfj tur qiitiquei peintfn i*i Six 
Dyntatia et dkr T'jMg; T'mng Pae, vol. xaii, 1933, !iaj diown that this priest lived nearly a hundred years 
earlier, and that his only historically known work was a painting of some Buddhist figures over the doorway 
to a monk’s cell at Shao-Un-uu. 
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great wall paintings in the K‘ai-yiian temple in Ch‘ang-an, executed somewhere 
between 577 and 589^ but portraits, hunting scenes, and horses are also mentioned 
among his works. The critics of the T^ang period who wTite about Ts‘ao Chung-ta 
praise him particularly for his representations of *‘Hindu” (i.e. Indian or Buddhist) 
subjects; Chang Yen-yuan goes so far as to consider him one of the principal 
founders of Buddhist art in China. He WTites: "Ts‘ao originated the cult of BuddJaa; 
there are three manners of painting Buddha; one is the manner of the school of 
Ts'ao, another the manner of the school of Chang (Seng-yu), the third the manner 
of the school ofWu (Tao-tzu),*’ 

The rather startling assertion that Ts*ao “originated the cult of Buddha” is 
interpreted by Professor Pelliot as an indication that Ts'ao Chung-ta was the 
originator of the great representations of Amitabha’s Paradise, which from now 
onwards became the most popular decorations on the walls of the Buddhist temples 
in China, It may, however, also be remembered that another critic of a somewhat 
later date, Kuo Jo-hsii (f. 1060-1110), points out stylistic differences in the works of 
Ts‘ao Chung-ta and Wu Tao-tzu, which may help to give some idea of the two 
principal currents in the religious art of the Sui and T'ang periods; “Ts*ao-ta*s 
figures were clad in garments which clung to the body; they looked as if they had 
been drenched in water, whereas the mantles on Wu’s figures were draped in 
bil In wing folds aod looked as if they had been caught by the wind.” He adds that “the 
same distinction oftheTs'ao and Wu schools existed in sculpture”, a remark which 
makes it clear that the Ts*ao style was the early Indian mode, known for instance 
from Gupta sculpture and its off-shoots in Central Asia and Northern China, 
whereas Wu’s style was a freer individual manner, reflecting fuller realization of the 
plastic form and a dramatic pathos which blows like a whirlwind through his 
conceptions. Without knowing the original works of cither of these painters, it is 
impossible to say how far these difierenccs should be stressed, but the probabilities 
arc that Ts'ao Chung-ta represented the conservative traditions of style, while Wu 
Tao-tzQ was more of an innovator. Some of the great Buddhist compositions 
representing Amitabha’s Paradise or similar motives known to us through the Tun- 
huang paintings and later specimens from Chinese temples may be based on 
designs by Ts‘ao Chung-ta, who evidently first translated these motives into 
compositions that became generally accepted and frequently reproduced. What¬ 
ever his individual artistic merits may have been, he can hardly be denied a 
prominent place in the history of Chinese art as a transmitter and originator of 

certain classic types of Buddhist painting.' 

The painters of the Sui dynasty most commonly mentioned by the Clunese 
chroniclers arc: Chan TzO-ch‘icn, who w-as famous for his paintings of carnages 
and horses; Cheng Fa-shih, who excelled in painting festivals and processions; Sun 

* Cr. Pelliot, op. dt., Eattroit, p. 28. '*TQut ce qu'on peut dire, c’cst qiic Ie type dei Paraiii» d Amitabha 
auduel realait tradidondlcmcnt attache le souvenir dc Ti'ao Tchoung-la u»it vraaembUiblemciit d'mi 
drape plus appliqu^, plus voUln de la 'draperie roouillec*, que lea itolTa plus flottanles det tresques tie Wou 

Tao-ueti." 
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Shang-lZli, who was known for his pictures of spirits and devils; Tung Po-jen, whose 
speciality was buildings, carls, and horses; Yang Ch‘i-taa, who painted court scenes 
and beautiful ladies; and the Khotanesc painter Wei-ch‘ih Po'chih-na, who was a 
master of Buddliist subjects. Chang Yen-yiian, w'ho makes the above distinction, 
adds, howeveri: “When I say that they excelled in one thing, it docs not mean that 
they could not master other subjects w*ith equal skill. {Most of them, as a matter of 
fact, painted also religious motives, but each one had his favourite subjects and was 
apt to treat them w'ith more zeal and fondness than the rest.) Chan Tzfi-ch'ien \va.s 
also good at painting houses and trees, but not to the same extent as Tung Po-j&i.” 
Li Ssu-chen said: “Tung was skilful enough to represent every detail of a large and 
beautiful building, and Chan could produce the best looking team of four horses, 
that ever was harnessed*” He seems as a matter of fact to have painted a great 
number of pictures representing horses and travellers; four such motives are among 
the paintings by Chan mentioned in Hsum-ko Haa and two of his most famous 
paintings (described in Ck^ing-ko Sku Hua Fajtg) represented Ck*(mg-an Horse-carts 
Travellers in Spring-time> They were executed in a very fine manner with soft 
vaporous colouring. The greater part of his activity was, however, devoted to the 
many newly erected or restored temples in the capital* Ten different temples with 
wall paintings by Chan are mentioned in Hsuan-ho Hua P% and there were probably 
more of them beside scrolls and hanging pictures with Buddhist motives. His 
greatest artistic achievement was the representation of space, “even the smallest 
picture of his comprised ten thousand h”—^an expression which is often used in 
regard to later paintings, but, as far as I can recall, not in reference to works of 
earlier men* He w’as in this respect an immediate forerunner of Li Ssu-hsiin and 
therefore sometimes called “the grandfather of T'ang painting”. Chan Tzu-ch*ien 
must have been a very important transition master; he started already under the 
Northern Chi dynasty (550-577) and continued his activity to the end of the Sui 
dynasty (618).* 

A painter who reached great fame towards the end of the Sui period, and who 
probably also enjoyed the fa\'our of the two first T'ang emperors was Wei-ch‘ih 
Po>chih'na. He was a member of the royal family of Khotan, but must have lived 
for many years in the Chinese capital, because he is mentioned (in Li Tai Ming Hua 
Cki) as the painter of several frescoes in the temples at Gh‘ang-an. These are, of 
course, all destroyed long ago, but the Chinese critics tell us that his style was bold 

^ Li Tai Ming Hua Oi, ii, i. 

* Chuin Tz^-ch*icn worked in to-opcnilion with Tung Po-jen, hia nearest colleague among ihe 

painters at tlie Sui a>urt. A copy after a pictitre made by these two men is said to have esMted in the hfanchti 
Household collection. It was ihown in an csbibirion in Pekingp and Dr. Fergiisoti describes h as 
follow-s: **It rrpncsenti tliree Enounted men standing in front of a gale lialf opened by a servant- Inside a 
tbatchrd fence ia a imaU pavilion in which a man is sealed. The Heated figure is tbal of Chu-ko Uang^ who 
led a life in retironctii in a reed hut which was tlmce vidted b>' Liu Pei bcTpre he was gmnled an interview. 
This picture is on putper and is richly coloured. It was probably produced dtiring the Sung or Vilan dynairy/^ 
{op. dL, p. 59.) 
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and free, and that his paintings were remarkable for their life-like expression. 
Beside Buddhist subjects he painted also flowers and curious objects from foreign 
lands. 

The activity of Wei-ch^ih Po-chih-na in Gh‘ang-an was continued by his son 
Wci-ch‘ih I-seng who, because of his close association with his father, may be 
mentioned at this place, though his artistic activity really belongs to the early part 
of the T*ang period. According to the tradition which is transmitted in 
Ck'm Ming Hua La (and later works), Wei-ch‘ih I-seng was sent by the ruler of his 
home countr)' at the beginning of the Cheng-kuan era (627-649), because of his 
skill in painting, to the T*ang capital, and here he executed some very interesting 
frescoes, for instance in the Tz^u-en ss£L, a Thousand-armed and -eyed Kuanyin 
among flowers in relief, and in Kuang-tse ssfi, Dracending Devils, of the most 
extraordinary shapes and with infinite variations. *‘A11 that he painted, spirits, 
human figures, flowers, and birds, he treated tn a foreign fashion and not according 
to Chinese tradition.” He was considered equal to Yen Li-pen, and became known 
as the Little Wei-ch‘ih in distinction to his father, who was called the Great 
\Vei-ch*ih, Chang Yen-yuan says that his brushw'ork was tight and strong like bent 
iron or coiled wire, while his father painted in a broader manner with a more 
powerful brush.’ Tlie particular feature of Wei-ch'ih 1 -seng’s paintings which, 
however, seems to have awaked the greatest interest and admiration was his way of 
representing flowers in relief; it is mentioned by various critics as something very 
unusual, a feature which distinguished his works from those of the native painters. 
It was evidently something he had learnt at home, in Khotan, a manner of 
painting which had been further developed in Central Asia than in China. 

it seems possible that wc may get some idea about this kind of painting through 
some of the frescoes in the von Le Coq collection in the Museum fur Vdlkerkunde in 
Berlin, which represent birds and flowers. I am thinking in particular of two 
paintings which originally formed parts of a temple floor at Karakhodja (in the 
Turfan district) and which are dated by von Le Coq to the seventh or eighth 
century', though they may perhaps be a little earlier.® They are executed m a very 
careful al fresco technique and represent billowing water on which some flowers, 
birds, sea-animals, and dragons are floating. The deep green water is con¬ 
ventionalized w ith yellowish spirals and on this the flowers, birds, and animals 
are painted in lighter reddish and yellowish tones almost as if rising out of the 
water. The whole design has a w-onderful sweep, and it may well be said of its 
various parts, as of Wci-ch^ih I-seng^s flowers, that they appear in relief, an effect 
which may have been still more striking when the painting was seen from above, 
spread out over the floor. (PI. 19,) If Wci-ch‘ih I-seng’s fresco paintings were as 
strong and bold as this, he was a great painter; it may at least be assumed that he 
worked in a similar tradition. 

^ Li Titi Ming Hm CAi, tv, 1. 

* Cf. A. vnii Lc Gmj, Bttdiimtiicht SpatmtUu, vol, lii, PU, 34, ag. 
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Of his pictures mentioned in the Hsuan-ho catalogue sev-en represented Buddhist 
subjects and one foreign people. A cornbination of these two kinds of motives may 
be seen in a still existing painting which probably reproduces a composition by the 
artist, tiiough it is executed at a later date. It belonged formerly to the Tuan Fang 
collection, but forms now part of the Freer Gallerj' in Washington; and represents 
the Lokapala Vaisravana (Guardian of the North), crowned and mail-coated, 
seated on some crouching devils and carrying his emblem, a small pagoda, on the 
right hand. On either side stands a Bodhisattva (possibly Kuanyin and Vajrapani) 
and behind them one military and one civil official. The whole group is appearing 
against the empty background without any other indication of a locality than 
what is suggested by the canopy, w'hich floats over their heads surrounded by 
conventionalized clouds. Quite independent of the main group are the figures of 
the two kneeling musicians and a dancing girl which appear lower down in the 
picture. They are characterized as foreigners of Aryan type with light curly hair, 
and the music and dancing w'hich they execute are not of the same kind as such 
performances in purely Chinese pictures. The somewhat dry and mechanical 
execution with imiformly sharp lines and great insistence on the ornamental details, 
for instance in the carpets, reveals a copying hand, w'hich seems to have follow ed the 
pattern of the original very closely and to have lost most of the artistic significance 
in an effort to trace faithfully the forms and the ornaments. 

This picture has, however, been published several times as a work by Wei-ch*ih 
I'Seng, because it corresponds to a painting which Chang Ch‘ou had acquired and 
which he describes most enthusiastically in Ch*ing-ko Shu Hm as follows^: 
“ The Cloud-covmd Hemenly King, Paintings by Wci'chfih I-seng are nowadays 
seldom seen, the reason being that his name is not mentioned in the Taoist or 
Buddliist records of the Chin aud T'ang periods. Now for the first time I 
acquired a coloured picture scroll {ebuan) mounted in the Sung period, representing 
T^ien IVttng^ which caused me an extraordinary joy. I secured it quite recently, 
though I knew* it thoroughly. If I had not seen this genuine work with my oivn eyes, 
I would have missed one of the great masters of the country. I expressed my 
admiration as follows: ‘I-seng*s manner of painting was clear and perfect. The 
small picture of T^ien Wang is a very skilfully executed wonderful thing, equal to 
the works of Ku K‘ai-chih and Lu T'an^wei and reaching those of Yen Li-pen and 
Wu Tao-tzu. I burned incense as I unrolled it, and saw like a fluttering of 

^ WTiiJe the picttire still fonncil part of the Tuan Fang Ckillcctlon it was published in tlic ChinM An* 
rev^jcwg Ming Jim Lu (1909). On die basis of dus reproduction Dr* Herbert MCkller wrole an 

article nboul die picture Ln tgaOj cxtolliiig it ai an ongtiud wnrli by Wei'ch'Lh 

l-Mfkg, Walrry mcnlumi it fij pa^mt without pronnuncitig on tta agt (pp* dl*i p. so 8 )i logeihcr with, a 
scndl in the ctillection of Mr* Derenson which contains the same dancing and playing figura and "aimoit 
certainly preserves the design of a Tang picture”* Tlicse two picLures were again pubtished in an article 
in 192®* by Sir Aurrl Stein and Mr* Laurence Bin>TJn. According to die foniiGr, the dancing and 

playing figura would have been borrowed from the Berenson saroll lo the BuddHst picture; Mn Binyoii 
points nut that the laltcr cannot be a work of the Tangperind, but must ba%x been executed at a much 
later datCp 
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approaching spirits. When Wu Tao-tzu afterwards painted IVang under the 

chads and Wang holding the pagodn^ he took this as a model, hut he could not 

reach its tranquil depth. (It is mounted in the Northern Sung fashion as a hanging 
scroll witli “sleeves’*.)’ ” 

In addition to this description Chang Gh'ou enumerates twenty-seven seals on 
the picture, and quotes a record, according to which, it was remounted in 103a 
by order of Emperor J^n Tsung. In a colophon he informs us furthermore that he 
acquired it in 1629 from the Hsiang family. Its former owner had been the famous 
collector Hsiang Mo-lin, who also had provided it with at least half a dozen seals 
and written (in 158a) a most enthusiastic colophon to the picture, 

The informations offered by Chang Ch'ou about the picture, its seals, 
inscriptions and mounting, correspond exactly to what wc find in the painting 
now in the Freer Gallery, and the conclusion seems thus practically unavoidable 
that it is actually the same thing that was so highly praised by the collectors of 
the Ming period and probably also the same that existed in the Sung period in 
the imperial collection. I have not had an opportunity of scrutinizing the picture 
itself, but judging from the photograph, I should say that it hardly can be earlier 
than Sung. It may be one of the many copies executed at that time to meet the 
desire of the imperial collectors. (PI. 20, 2.) Its comparatively late execution 
becomes still more evident if we compare it with another replica of the same 
composition in the Palace Museum in Peking, which bears the following 
imeription : Fin-kado with all his treasures by Wu Tao-t^* (PI. 20, 1.) This picture 
in Peking is executed with deep colours and golden outlines on dark blue silk. It is 
evidently of great age and may be of the T'ang period, though it is surprising to 
find a painting executed in this very painstaking, almost ornamental, fashion 
ascribed to Wu Tao-tzO, But if the information offered by Chang Ch*ou is correct, 
that Wu Tao-tzii used Wei-ch‘ih I-seng’s Tden Wang as a model in painting the 
same subject, one may w'ell be led to the conclusion that the picture in the Palace 
Museum is a w ork of his. 

However this may be, it is evident that the Chinese artist followed very closely 
a foreign model in doing his work. The whole thing is not in Chinese fashion and 
the dancing and playing figures in particular are dearly Iranian or Tocharian 
types. The whirling dance of the girl is unlike any dance represented in purely 
Chinese w'orks of art, and the of the red-bearded musician is also a foreign 

instrument. It may be that Wei-ch^ib I-seng, or some closely related painter, 
first composed these figures for some otlier picture, such as The Dancing Girls of 
Kutchdi and then also utilized them in the Buddhist composition, ’ivhere they 
appear somewhat strange and surprisingly realistic,^ The Chinese, however, 


* WalcVt op. dt., p. lOSj poititfi out thut Wd’-ch^ih picture Daudng Girli fixim Kulcha odiilHl in 

the collecdati of Chao Tu-ch" 4 i^ in the thirteentli century* and expre?«a the Qpmion that it may have been 
ihc original of the sctdU now in Mr. Bctienioti^i collection whichp indeed, icmni vny probable. 
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admired these foreign %ures as well as the fashion of painting flowers in relief 
greatly and may wcil have done their best in copying them. 

The two Wci-ch‘ih, father and son, were evidently the foremost representatives 
at the be ginning of the T*ang period, of the Indo-Iranian or Centra! Asiatic client 
of style, which became of great consequence for the further development of rcligio^ 
painting in China. They executed wall paintings in many temples, mentioned in 
U Tat Ming Hua CAi, and as Wu Tao-tzu, a hundred years later, painted in some 
of the same temples he must, indeed, have had excellent opportunities of studying 
their works and of assimilating certain elements of style from these great foreign 
masters. 
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IV 

THE EARLY TANG PERIOD 

The first hundred years of the Tang dynasty were, in the field of painting, 
hardly more than an introduction to the brilliant efflorescence, which became 
manifest In the rei.gn of Emperor Ming Huang (713-755)- Painting followed sdU 
to a large extent the same tracks as during the Sui dynasty; the majority of the 
pictures produced during this century were of a religious type; others had a moral 
or political purpose, as for instance Yen Li-pen*s representations of foreign envoys 
bringing tribute to the Chinese court, but comparatively few were as yet free 
individual creations such as Iand 3 cap<; 3 , animals^ flowers, or scenes of daily life. 
It was only towards the end of the seventh cento^' that tlic pictorial renderings of the 
life of nature began to acquire an independent importance, and painting became a 
means of expressing spiritual ideas of a different order than those belonging to the 
Buddhist or Taoist religion. 


(I) R£ligious Painting 

From ihc little we know^ about Chinese painting during these early years of the 
T*ang period, it may be assumed, that it was rather strongly influenced by the 
stylistic currents of India and Central Asia, This influence was transmitted not 
only by foreign painters, such as the above-tnendoned W ei-ch^ih I-scng, but also y 
many Buddhist pilgrims who brought back with them to China reproductions of 
famous paindngs and sculptures which ser\'cd as nrodels for the artists at home. 
Wc hear also about Chinese artists who went to India as, for instance, the sculptor 
and painter Sung Fa-chih, while another artist, Fan Cb«ang-shou, is said to have 
illustmted the Nsi-kuo chih, a chronicle about Wang Hsiian-ts^n travels to the 
W^tern countries.' The Indian influence may also be observed in many of the 
finest compositions at Tun-huang in which the designs of the seventh and eighth 

centuries prevailed for a long time. r u- t, nu 

The wall paintings m the temples at Ch‘ang-an and Lo-yang, of wbch Chang 
Ycn-yiian oflers an abundant list, may in part have been of a soinewhat more 
progressed t)pe; many of them were done by the greatest masters of the time, and 
ihev became, no doubt, models for similar paintings in other parts of the country. 
But no trace of the original paintings remain. Many of them may have ^n 
destroyed during the severe Buddhist persecutions in 841-45, and thc^ wluch 
possibly surv^ived, have met destruedon in later times as the wooden bmldmgs 
decayed, burned, or were demolished. As far as we know, there are no longer any 
wall paintings, or so-called frescoes, existent in China, which may be da^d to the 
T‘ang period or earlier, though early dates sometimes have been attached to such 

paintings particularly when sold to foreign collectors or , 

Only on the utmost western and beyond the eastern border ofClnna have some 

( Ct Omura, Shi Shih f p- 65 , 
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great wall paintings survived which may serve to give us an idea of this religious aiT 
on a monumental scale^ even though not executed by any leading master. Tlicir 
historical importance is thus greater than their artistic significance, and they are 
furthermore of great iconographic inters! as illustrations to the cult of Amitabha 
and Baishaiyaguru, or the Western and the Eastern Paradise, which now reached 
its highest de\'elopment. 

The finest of the still existing wall paintings in T*ang style are not in China but 
in Japan: in the Kondo (Goiden Hall) of Horyuji at Nara. They were probably 
executed at the beginning of the seventh century by painters who came from Korea, 
but whose training and st)^iistic ideals were thoroughly Chinese. The paintings 
which they left at Horyuji are as a matter of fact works of the same noble and 
strong i)pe as the best purely Chinese products of the T‘ang period in stone or 
bronze. 

There are four main compositions, executed al sitco on the plastered walls, each 
consisting of a seated Buddha surrounded by standing Bodhisaitvas and bhikshus. 
The best preserved picture is the one on the west wall represenring Baishaiyaguru, 
the Buddha of Healing, seated in western fashion, with both feet on the ground, and 
holding in his lifted right hand the box of medicine. (PI. 21.) On either side of 
him stand tw'o Bodhisattvas, two Lokapalas (the Guardians of the Four Quarters of 
the W^orld), and a bhikshu (monk). Lower down may be distinguished, rather 
faintly, mo men adoring (now practically destroyed). Over the head of the Buddha 
spreads a decorated canopy and two soaring apsaras (heavenly dancers or “angels”). 
The composition is imprcsflively hieratic. The figures are powerful, the tall Bodhi¬ 
sattvas appear .still, in spite of their highly decorated skirt'like “dhoti”, quite 
manly; and there is an air of stateliness and refinement about all these divine 
beings, which carries inspiration, though their beauty has been subjected to the 
wear and tear of long ages. The colours have darkened (in the central figure), or 
faded (in the side figures), but the firm, yet highly sensitive drawing is still plainly 
distinguished. 

The other compositions represent: Shakyamimi Buddha, seated on the lotus 
throne in the dharmachakra mudra (gesture of teaching), accompanied by only 
two Bodhisattvas, which arc, however, particularly beautiful (PI. 22); Amitabha 
Buddha, seated on a high daYs, accompanied by four bhikshus and two Bodhi¬ 
sattvas; and Ratnasambhava (the Buddha of Precious Birth), seated on a high lotus 
pedestal, attended by three figure.^ on either side, Ihis last composition on the cast 
w-all, however, is almost obliterated. The same very poor state of preservation 
mak« also the detached Bodhisattvas, four standing and four seated, very difficult 
to distinguish. They are hardly more than faint tracings or reflexes of a great 
religious but whatever remains of them is of such nobility that we look in vain 

for anytMng of the same quality among the fi-cscoes which have been preserved in 
China. (PL 23.) ^ 

The only pjcture, known to us, which in style and quality^ approaches these 
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frescoes is the fragment of the so-cafled Hokke Mandara, belonging to the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. [PI. 24.) It represents Shatyamuni seated on the sacred 
mountain, *‘thc Vulture Peak,” surrounded by devas, Bodlusatt\'as, and bhikshus, a 
composition which indicates that it was made for a temple of the T'ien-tai school. 
Unfortunately, the low'er portion of the picture is now destroyed, and the landscape 
in which the figures are placed is hardly visible. The tw'o Bodhisattvas placed at 
the sides of Shaky a muni resemble rather closely some of the figures in the Horyuji 
paintings. But this picture appears more Japanese in style than the frescoes, which 
may be explained by the fact that, according to an inscription, it was restored by a 
Japanese artist in 1148. The original Chinese painting is thus rather blurred, but 
it should nevertheless be remcm^red as a unique specimen of T‘ien-t*ai art of the 
T‘ang dynasty, suggestive of great dignity and mystic beauty. 

Not a few of those numerous fresco-paintings which in late years have been 
transferred from temples in northern China to museums in America (Philadelphia, 
Cambridge, Toronto) and England (British Museum, EumorfopouJos Collection} 
have been hailed as specimens of T*ang art.^ Such claims are, how'ever, mostly 
echoes of Chinese traditions, based on the fact that the compositions reproduce old 
designs, while the execution is of a later period. The lack of corresponding dated 
specimens makes it exceedingly difficult to propose definite dales for these detached 
fresco-paintings, but if we may draw some conclusions fi-om a comparison with 
Buddhist sculpture, it may be presumed that none of them is earlier than the 
thirteenth century. The three great Bodhisattvas in the British Museum, which 
by their extraordinary size and refinement are most impressive, may be works of 
the thirteenth century (or possibly the fourteenth), and the same date may be 
proposed for the very beautiful Bodhisattva frescoes in the entrance hall of Mr. G. T. 
Loo’s Chinese house in Paris, while the rest of the frescoes in the British Musei^, 
the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, Mass., and the University M^um in Phila¬ 
delphia probably are works of the Ming dynasty. No period in Chinese history' was 
more active in restoring and redecorating temples than the Yung Lo epoch 
(1403-1424). It marked a kind of national renaissance; the general endeavour was 
then to re-establish as much as possible of the lost glories of the grrat T‘ang era. 
This was often done in a somewhat superficial fashion, but the principles of design 
w'ere borrowed as nearly as possible from the remains of T.' ang art, which at that 

time may still have existed. ^ 

Among the fresco paintings in the Tun-huang cave temples, reproduced m 
Professor VeUiot’s portfolios, are some which show a close resemblance to the 
Horyuji wall paintings and consequently may be approximately of the same period 
or not very much later. The best examples of these arc foimd in cave 146 (Pis. 118, 
119) where Amitabha Buddha is represented accompanied by Bodhisattvas and 
bhikshus in quite the same fashion as Amitabha and Baishaiyagimi in the Kondo of 

> Cf. L. Binyon, 71 ^ Gtorgt EumP^opoutos Coliictuin, Catalagm if/CHwit London, iga?, pp. 8-14, 

and Professor Pelliol's review of this publication io iEftur dts Atii Asialiqiui, vol. v, nos. ui-nf. 
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Hoiyuji. These rather simple and well-unified and isolated groups are, however, 
gradually developed into much richer representations of the Wesiein and the 
Elastem Paradise with a growing display of figures combined with landscapes and 
architectural motives. In cave 104 {PI. 187) the central group has become a large 
gathering of heavenly beings around Amitabha and above liis head is a separate 
small representation of the Western Paradise, while smaii illustrations to the 
Jatakas fill out the free spaces on either side.^ The evolution becomes still more 
noticeable in cave 70 (Pis. 118-25) where Amitabha’s and Baishaiyaguru’s heavenly 
realms are represented in an entirely new fashion. The central .groups are isolated 
on platforms or bal us traded terraces, rising in several steps, and the illustrative 
legendary scenes are arranged in broad borders at tlie sides and below, There is no 
connection between these two elements; the central portion is framed by an 
abundant display of balustrades, towers, and gateways, seen from above and 
drawn with a system of converging lines, which suggest a certain depth, while the 
small illustrations at the sides are scattered over a large landscape, which has no 
actual unity of space. Tlie landscape is continuous in a decorative sense, but the 
vieT-vpalnt changes w'sth every scene, and it does not matter how far away or how 
high up in the mountains the scenes are placed, we are always looking down upon 
them from above, as we are travelling with the artist from the one place to the 
other. (PL 25.) This continuous moving of the viewpioint is the same expedient as 
in the long picture-chronicles, though it is here combined with a large landscape 
scenery', which at first sight produces an impression of unity. The method of 
composition is very much the same as has been applied in numerous Chinese 
landscapes of later ages with no fixed horizon and no definite view'point, 
i.e. descriptive representations of imaginative scenery, which forms the stage for 
successive actions in a story. 

When a single action is represented in a somewhat larger composition, the result 
becomes a more complete and finished picture, as may be observed for instance in 
the representation of the Bailie before the Cily of Kosinagara (when the relics of Buddha 
W'ere to be divided). (PI, 26.) The illustration is reduced to its essential elements, 
i.e. the city and the warriors of the tribes in fighting away; the former coiLsisting of 
a kind of pavilion or palatial gateway enclosed by high fortified walls, the latter of 
two rows of five soldiers each, and some other figures, which await the result of the 
batde or march away in procession. The w'hole thing is, as usual, presented from 
above, and every figure as well as every portion of the architectural moti\'e is 
drawn from a different viewpoint so as to obtain the greatest clearness of detail. 
But the artist has at the same time accentuated certain leading parallel lines in the 
drawing of the city W'alls as well as in the arrangement of the figures, and as these 
recede obliquely towards the background, the th^d dimension is brought out in ihc 
same fashion as in many Chinese and Japanese picture-scrolls of later times. The 

J. following in the main tijt chronology propowd by Dr. L. Bachliofcr to hii previously mentioned 

aiude m SfflufAmrr JflArittfA, i .«* 
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details have become subject to a relative unity oi space, which also supports the very 
striking decorative effect produced by the contrast between the moving figures in 
the foreground and the city walk in the background. There Ls an element of 
strength and severe grandeur in this composition which many later representations 
of similar motives lack. 

The paintings in this cave no. 70 form evidently one of the most interesting 
chapters in the great picture chronicle of Tun-huang, w^hich was continued during 
at least five centuries. They may be firom the early part of the eighth century, w-hen 
Chinese art seems to have reached a relative culmination at this place. About the 
middle of the eighth century Tun-huang came under the domination of the 
Tibetans, who remained the rulers here for nearly a century, and during this period 
some change must have become manifest in the general orientation of the Tun- 
huang painters. The fundamentally Chinese style is modified by a closer connec¬ 
tion with Indian painting, which becomes visible particularly in the hieratic figures. 

The relative high artbtic level of these pictures from the middle of the eighth 
century may also be observed in the firagments of fresco-paintings, from cave 140, 
which Mr. Langdon Warner has brought to the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, 
Mass. The plates which Professor Pelliot offers from this cave (Pts. 307-311) show 
no paradise but simply rows of Bodhisattvas and legendary illustrations (besides 
the poorly restored sculpturaJ group on the altar), and these are arranged very 
much according to the same continuous manner of composition as in cave 70. The 
two caves are of approximately the same period, which also b verified by the 
costumes of some of the female figures (see, for instance, PI. 307). Two of the 
firagments in the Fogg Museum represent busts of Bodhisattvas, one of them 
together with other saints (PI. 28), while the third fragment shows a group of ihree 
men, of whom one is lifting an axe aiming a deadly blow at the monk in front of 
him. (Pi. 29.) The Bodhisattva heads have the quality of great sculpiures; they 
are not only drawn but modelled wath remarkable strength, and the men in the 
last-named fragment possess a high degree of dramatic expression. We feel the 
tension in the slim man with the rabed axe, the cowardly slyness of the companion 
w'bo is sneaking behind hb back, and the calm composure of the man, who in a 
moment will have his skull fractured. Not having seen any other original fresco 
paintings from Tun-huang, I was much impressed by the artistic standard of these, 
and they made me realize that the Tun-huang frescoes of the beat period are by no 
means common artisans* works or inferior to the pictures on silk or canvas from the 
same place.^ It is possible that painting at Tun-huang remained a little behind 
the art of more central places in China, but I doubt whether the ordinary wall 
paintings at Ch*ang-an and Lo-yang exhibited a much higher standard of style 
than these fragments from Tun-huang. Very good painters must have been 

* Binyon'i opinion that the frescoa at 'run-huatig arc “deeldedly provincial and archaic" and inferior 
10 the portable pictures from the same place, b certainly loo sweeping. Cf. Calahgut of tht Bmmfipouios 
Ci^Utfion of Odatit Fttstoti^ p. iS. 
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attracted to this place at its time of glory, but the high standard was evidently not 
sustained during the later centuries of artistic activity at Tun-huang. 

One may well speak of an evolution in the representation of space in the later 
frescoes, as demonstrated by Dr. Bachhofer, but it is of a very formal kind benefiting 
in particular the architectural elements of the designs. The compositions 
become thus more clearly divided and better unified tn an architectural sense, but as 
far as can be judged from the reproductions, something of the imaginative freshness 
and llowing ease in the illustrations was lost, and the style grew more dry and exact. 
The pictures that illustrate this gradual change are found in the caves 34 (Pk 72), 
31 (Pis. 66 and 67), 120 G (PI. 243) and 139 A (PI. 303). Through these examples 
one may lb I low the growing tendency towards a definite architectural disposition or 
partition of the walls. The illustrative scenes are arranged into series of separate 
pictures and become thus like album leaves instead of being like a continuous 
vertical scroll. Each one of them is a separate unit or stage, still seen from above 
and rendered with isometric perspective^ which evidently was the method most 
familiar to the painters of the Far East and best suited to their pictorial imagina¬ 
tion, But the large central scenes, Amitabha’s or Baishaiyaguru's paradise, arc 
represented from a low'er station-point which gradually becomes relatively fixed. 
It would be wrong to speak about a centralized linear perspective with an 
absolutely fixed station-point in these pictures, but there is a more or less close 
approximation to it in the drawing of the architectural framework. If we look at 
the picture of Aniitabha^s paradise In cave 139 A as an example, we find that the 
two staged terraces and the enclosing pavilions and gateways are drawn from a 
central point, approximately at the height of the upper figures, the upper parts are 
seen from below and the terraces from above, and the fines are clearly converging. 
The perspective construction is not strictly carried out in all the parts (see, for 
instance, the corner-towersl), nor does it include the figures, but it b a very good 
approximation, which serves to convey a remarkable impression of unified space. 
It is not usual to find such a close approximation of a perspective construction in 
Chinese paintings, and it can hardly be explained except by an influence from 
Indian models. The same influence is also noticeable in the drawing of the figures, 
particularly the central Buddha with the narrow waist. The picture may date 
from the beginning of the ninth century when Tun-huang was dominated [>y the 
Tibetans, 

The figures are placed, as usual, on the different terraces in hieratic attitudes; in 
the middle a large Buddha on the raised lotus throne; at hb sides four somewhat 
smaller Bodhisattvas, likewise on lotus thrones, and between them minor saints. 
Pavilions with other saints arc placed at the sides, w'hile the background is filled 
with large decorative gatew-ays in which the canopies of the figures seem to be 
suspended. In front of this upper terrace are three balustraded platforms rising 
from a lotus pond; on the middle one a dancing girl is performing her art with great 
zeal to the rhythmic music produced by tw-o row's of heavenly musicians seated at 
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either side of the platfomi. On the two side platforms are seated Buddhas, 
accompanied by some minor Bodhisattvas contemplating the heavenly dancer. 

This kind of courtly assemblies on baJustraded platforms, rising from lotus ponds 
and connected by bridges, are developed with an ever increasing number of 
divisions and Rgures in several of the later frescoes. In fact, the compositions 
become so extensive and rich in details that they hardly can be appreciated in small 
reproductions. Examples of these later paradises may be seen in the plates from 
caves 52 (PL 90) and 74 (Pis. 134-136). The successive platforms are here so 
crowded with Hgures that one may wonder how' the slender poles on w'hich they 
rest will support the weight. The execution is much more schematic than in the 
earlier pictures, and the types and costumes of the personages, particularly the 
donors, have changed. This is, oo doubt, due to a now predominating influence 
from the Uigurs, who since 873 had become the masters of the surrounding country 
and established their capital at Urumchi. Dr. Bachhofer has pointed out the close 
resemblance between ihk later art of Tun-huang and the Uigur paintings from 
Turfan {in Berlin); the stylistic connection is quite evident. The people who acted 
as donors at Tun-huang in the tenth century must have been almost exclusively 
Uigurs, and they seem to have been even more eager than the Chinese to have their 
portraits reproduced on a large scale in connection with the paradises. These 
frescoes cany us truly to the ^rderland of Chinese art, sty listically as well as 
geographically, and into a period when the art of painting in China proper had 
found entirely difierent scopes and ideals than those of Buddhist art oftheT‘ang 
period. 

The paintings on silk and canvas from Tun-huang form an important supple¬ 
ment to the frescoes. They have become comparatively well known to Western 
students through the large collections brought to London and Paris by Sir Aurel 
Stein and Professor Paul Pelliot, respectively; of the former collection a great 
number have been beautifully reproduced in Sir Aurel Stein’s publications.^ The 
great majority of these pictures are, how'ev'cr, of a comparatively late jjeriod, 
i.e. from the time after the Tibetan occupation when the artistic activity of Tun- 
huang no longer was at its height. They reproduce quite often earlier designs in a 
schematic fashion and offer thus more interest from an iconographic than from a 
purely artistic point of view. The earliest date on any of the pictures in London is 
864, the latest 983, but among the pictures brought from Tun-huang by Professor 
Pelliot and now exhibited in the Muscc Giiimct in Paris, is a fragment representing 
the upper part of a Kaiyapa figure, which has a dated inscription that may be read, 
in accordance with the year a.d. 729. (PI. 30.) It is an ink drawing on silk, 
executed with a fine brush in such a way that wh«i it is seen close by, the head 


' Strindiaf \iol. K', pi. Ivi—xciv, and Tfir TAousund Biiifi&af, etc., with ati Intnduclo^ Eisajf by Laurcncci 
Biiiyon, London, 1931. The piciura of the .Stein collection which now arc preserved in the British Museum 
anrf the Museum of Central Asian Antiquities, Delhi, have lately (1931} been catalogued by Arthur Wolcy, 
but his most valuable book reached us otdy after the completion of this numuacript. 
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appears in profile, but when seen at some distance it presents itself in full 
front-view. The other painting from the same collection here reproduced ts 
considerably later; it represents Kuan)in standing on the waves accompanied by a 
worshipping donor. (PI. 30, 2.) The design is elegant, and the execution superior 
to that of most of tlie pictures in the Musee Guimet * it may not be a direct copy 
but a freer indi vidual rendering of this popular motive. 

The most important pictures from Tim-huang arc, however, in the Stein 
collections in London and Delhi, and these represent AmltabhaX Shakyamuru’s, 
or Baisliaiyaguru’s paradise in a similar fashion as the iresco-pa in tings from the 
latter half of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century. It seems thus 
hardly necessary to describe in detail these festival gatheruigs of heaveidy beings 
on the platiarms that rise from the lotus tanks in iront of ornamental gateways and 
pavilions, nor could they be more sympathetically appreciated than by Mr. Binyon 
in his introductory text to Pk. I~II in Tke Thousaiui Buddhas, where he wiites; “The 
artist has been able to control his complex material and multitudes of forms into a 
wonderful harmony without any restlessness or confusion; we are taken into an 
atmosphere of strange peace, w'hich yet seems filled with buoyant motion and with 
floating strains of music.*' 

Beside these large compositions, centred around the principal Buddhas, there 
are numerous representations of the BodEiisattvas, cither free-standing or combined 
with scenes From their legends. The most frequent is probably Avalokltcsvara 
(Kuanyin} as a deliverer from various calamities, but !^hitigarbha, the saviour 
from hell, appears also in several pictures, and Manjusri, either together with 
Samantabhadra, or on his visit to Vimalakirti. 

Other classical Buddhist motives treated In the Tun-huang paintings are the 
Four Guardians (Lokap^s), the Ten Kings of Hell and the Sixteen Arhats. It is 
evident that this rich display of Buddhist imagery offers an important material for 
iconographic studies quite independent of its artistic qualitic.s. Stylistically it 
exhibits more or less the same influences as the fresco-paintings, that is to say; the 
fundamental Chinese character is in some cases modified by Indo-Tibetan and 
possibly Uigur features. 

One of the most interesting pictures in the collection, reproduced here for 
historical as well as artistic reasons, is the Buddha Tejakprahha and the Deilies of the 
Five Planets, which is dated 897, (PI. 31.)* The Buddha is seated on a high two¬ 
wheeled cart, drawrn by a white ox, and on the clouds around the cart are grouped 
five genii, some of very strange appearance, who represent the planets. Mr. Binyon 
points out that the style of this picture is very early: “it comes nearer to the style 
we find in Ku K'ai-chih, both in its finer, drier line, in its proportions of the figure, 
its generally more primitive aspect, and its comparative freedom from Indian 
influence.” The observations seem to us well justified, and they may allow the 

* Cf. Intrdductoi^^ Esiuiy to The Thoaiand Bvddhm (p. 8 }, The picture is dacribed in detaiJ by 

Sir Aurcl Stein fHi p. 53, and reproduced in colour on Plate 3O. 
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conclusion that the picture was inspired by the work of an earlier Chinese painter 
of some importance. We know that several of the best masters of T'ang and prC' 
T‘ang times painted stars and heavenly comtellations; such pictures are mentioned 
in the lists of Chang Seng-yu’s, Yen Li-pen’s, and Wu Tao-tzu’s works in the 
Hsiian-ho collection. The first-named artist did pictures of The Mne Bnghtmsses 
(i.e. Sim, Moon, and Seven Planets), The Planet Sntumi The. Five Planets and Twenty- 
tight ConsUilations, while Yen and Wu both painted The Five Planets^ and there may 
have been others by less known men. The Tun-huang picture is evidently a 
specimen of the same kind of allegorical stellar compositions, and may be a 
descendant from one or another of these masters’ works. 

The more or less hieratic compositions of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and the like 
offered the artists a more limited opportunity of displaying their individual talents 
and their interest m nature than some of the Illustrative motives, which often W'ere 
treated in the framing borders around the large compositions or on separate narrow 
banners. The Chinese painters could more easily take certain liberties from 
traditional rules of iconography and give freer reins to their imagination in the 
legendary illustrations. Most common among them are the scenes from the life of 
Prince Siddhartha illustrating the successive stages on his path to Buddha hood. 
We see him take farewell of his faithful horse Kanthaka and the groom Chandaka; 
we see the messengers of his father searching for the prince among the mountains 
(PI. 32, i ); we see him cutting his hair and taking farew'eli of his companions, and 
finally meditating alone in the wilderness. The effect of these and similar scenes 
depends largely on the combination of the figures with certain elemeuLs of landscape 
which, in spite of their highly conventional character, contribute to give to the best 
of these small compositions a tone of solitude and austerity which corresponds to 
the import of the motives. 

In other scenes the artists have represented animals with a remarkable feeling 
for their characteristics. Examples of this may be seen in the fragments of a banner 
representing the so-called Simultaneous Births, i.e. ilie births which took place in 
the animal kingdom at the same Lime as that ofShakyamuni. (PI. 33.) Three pairs 
of animals remain on these fragments: A sheep suckling a lamb, a cow' licking the 
head of its calf (while milked by a woman), and a mare suckling its foal (which 
became Kanthaka). The animab are placed against green hilb with a few 
flowering plants and painted in light colours, modelled and characterized each 
according to its species. Thus the white sheep is soft and woolly, tlic more sinewy 
cow is rather bony and is curving its back as it is being milked. The painter 
has depicted something he knew by actual observation and done it so simply and 
accurately that hb smalt pictures (in spite of their primitive ness") have become 
convincing representations of animal life. Pictures Uke these prove that the painters 
who worked at Tuii-huang were by no means incapable of stepping outside the 
traditional furrow's of religious imagery. 

A more finished composition is the small picture on paper in the PcUiot 
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collection in the Louvre, which represents a high official on horseback followed by 
his squire who carries a lance, (Pi. 32, 2.) The figures are apparently watching 
some situation in front of them' they keep perfectly still, but seem to be ready to 
move at any moment. The background opens into a landscape suggested by trees 
and flowering plants which grow on the hillside. The firm drawing bespeaks of a 
good master, who may have had in min d some great mural painting when he drew 
this little illustration. 

It may not be necessary to go here into further details in regard to the paintings 
from Tun-huang, They have been discussed by learned authorities from different 
points of view, and also been more adequately reproduced than most other remains 
of early Chinese art. Their historical importance is evident from the fact that 
hardly any other examples of the widely spread and flourishing religious painting of 
the T'ang period survive in China, but their artistic significance is tha t of more or 
less faithfully executed copies. There may be among them fragments of pictures 
that wTre imported from China proper or painted by artists who had been educated 
at the main centres of Chinese art, though it seems hardly necessary to suppose this 
even in regard to the best of these paintings. Our survey has been limited to 
pictures which seemed of greatest interest for a general discussion of the artistic 
e^'oluLton, while the great hulk of the material w'as left out as of relatively minor 
importance. Many of these pictures transmit, no doubt, by their designs a kind of 
second-hand information about various aspects of style and iconography, but they 
are of very little help in our quest for the essential features of the leading raastera. 

(2) Tim Li'Pen 

In spite of the fact that pictures of the T'ang dynasty are exceedingly rare, It 
may be said that the great masters of this peri^ still survive as definite artistic 
personalities. Tlieir lives and works are extensively recorded by Chang Yen-yuan 
axid other early historians, and not a few of their compositions have become known 
in later reproductions. It is thus by a paraliel study of the traditions about their 
styles and of the copies, or paintings based on their works, that we may reach 
some idea about their artistic importance. The historical material is, as a maitcr of 
fact, in some casei so rich and interesting that it wotdd deserve a much fuller 
treatment than we can afford in this short survey of early Chinese painting. 
\et, it seemed to us of greater interest to concentrate our discussion on the leading 
penonalides than to include a mass of traditional information about minor artists, 
whose names cannot be connected with any existing paintings. 

The oldest of the men of the first rank was Yen Li-pen. He belonged to a family 
of painters. His father, Yen Pi, was a well-known painter in the Sui period who 
introduced his two sons, Yen Li-tc and Yen Li-pen, into tlie art of painting. They 
were both active at the courts of the great Emperors T'ai Tsung (627-649) and 
Kao 1 sung (650—683) and co-operated in the execution of certain great decorative 
worb as, for instance, the frescoes in Tz‘ii-en ssQ. Both of them made an important 
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official career and were highly esteemed by their imperial patrons not only as 
artists^ but also as administrative officials. Tlic older brother, Li-te, became in 630 
president of the Board of Public Works (Kung p*u) and was at the time responsible 
not only for the imperial buildings and their decorations but also for the designs 
for the imperial carriages, umbrellas, hats, and fans. He was succeeded in this office 
by Li-pen, who became Kung p‘u president about 657, Eleven years later Li-pen 
advanced to the post of one of the two prime ministers of the country, and though 
he showed no mean ability as an administrator of public alfairs, it became a 
common sa}'ing, that the one minister was good in painting and the oihcr (his 
colleague) w^as good io war. At the court he was known as “the colour magician”, 
but Emperor T‘ai Tsung called him simply “Yen, the painter”, and commissioned 
him with many kinds of picture making. He had to represent Prince Kuai killing 
the blue tiger, and also the strange bird which the emperor had discovered on the 
Ch'un-yiian lake while boating with his officials. As Yen had to stoop down to the 
water’s edge and execute his picture amidst the curiosity of the courtiers, he is said 
to have felt somewhat humiliated and to have remarked to his son afterwards; “In 
my youth I studied literature and poetry, but now I am known simply as the 
painter and regarded as a serv'ant, I advise you to keep away from this art,” 
Whether this anecdote be true or not {Chang Yen-yuan expresses strong doubts 
about it), it is evident that Yen devoted himself wth continuous success to the art 
of painting. When he died in 673 he was honoured with the posthumous title 
“Wen Chen” (True Scholar), and all the historians of theT'ang period and later 
times mention him as the greatest painter of the early part of the dynasty, 

His fame with posterity is based in particular on his activity as a recorder of 
past and present personages and events which w^ere considered of political or 
moral importance in the history of the country. In. 626 he was comniissioned to 
paint the eighteen scholars of the Clfio dynasty college known as the “Abode of 
the Blessed”, In 643 he executed portraits of twenty-four meritorious officials in 
the Ling-yen pavilion, and these were adorned by wTitings by the emperor. He 
made two or more famous paintings of the envoys of Western Nations arris'ing wdth 
tributes to the great emjjcror, and he is also known to have painted a series of 
portraits of the ancient emperors from the Han to the Sui dynasty, to which w^e will 
revert presently. 

Li Ssii-chen, who was almost his contemporary, points out that it was Yen Li-pen 
w ho made figure painting prosper again after a period of decay. “He painted the 
envoys of many countries arriving at court with tributes of jade and other precious 
things from the T"u Mountain; he painted the processions of these barbarian 
people with their high hair ornaments, their hu-tablets and their strange and 
startling manners, such as drinking through the nose and making the head lly, and 
he did it all with greatest accuracy down to the smallest details,” ^ 

I The foUovving quotatJ on &oin Macj50waii’* Imperiai HistBrji Ckim, p. 357, may be of inicreat aa a kind 
of iE*t to Yen Li-pfitt's painliagai of foneiga envoys arriving at the couit in Gh'ang-an: “Men remarked upon 
the variety of costtuuci tlmt were seen in the open space in front of the palnte, and how picturesque they 
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Best known among Yen Li-pen’s pictures of foreign envoys bringing tribute to 
the emperor were the Hsi ITU t'u (Western Nations) and the Chih Kung t'u. The 
former seems to be lost without a trace, but it still existed in the Yuan dynasty, 
when it was seen by Chao Meng-fu, who expressed his admiration in the following 
\vords: “In painting the most difficult things are the human fi.gures; and the old 
painters paid also special attention to implements, costumes, and manners. This 
picture is wonderful in all these respects. Every hair seems to move, and the 
figures seem to speak as in a vision. It is truly a divine work.”' 

Tlic Chih Ktmg t'‘a (Tribute Bearers) is still mentioned m the catalogue of 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung*s collection, and Is said to have consisted of tw'cnty-five 
sections. It contained many strange things, such as two large fions and several 
smaller ones with heads like tigers’ and bodies of bears, strange and wdld beasts 
unlike the lions painted by other masters. The foreign king w^as surrounded by 
singing girls and ten attendants. It may be a part of this picture which still is seen 
in a copy, often exhibited under Yen Li*pen’s name in the Wen-hua ticn of the 
Peking palace. The composition answers quite well to the descriptions of Chih 
Kung I if; it contains a number of strange-looking men with very large grotesque 
heads, some in long gowms, others almost naked, carrying all sorts of marvellous 
objects, such as elephant’s tusks, large pieces of petrified wood (or minerals), fans 
made of colourful plumes, bows and caskets, or leading different kinds of rare and 
wild animals. (PL 39, i.) The picture is highly entertaining as an illustration; the 
characterization of the figures is almost dramatic, and though the execution 
rev'eals the hand of a copyist, it transmits an art of extraordinary concentration 
and originalty. It makes us realize that the enthusiasm of the old critics for 
Yen s paintings of strange people and animals was by no means exaggerated. 

The scroll representing the Thirteen Emperors has been known for some time 
through reproductions published in China and Japan, but these are not complete, 
nor of the kind that ^v'ould do Justice to the artistic quality of the picture. It is only 
about a year ago, when the picture was acquired for the Ross collection in the 
Boston Museum, that adequate photographs of it have become available. (PI, 

The picture has now" also been described and scrutinized in a scholarly article by 
Mr. K, Tomka in the Boston Museum We may thus reler the reader to 

this publication, where all the historical information concerning the picture arc 
brought together, and relate here only a few of the main points in regard to the 
motive and its artistic presentation. 

Tlie thirteen personages who are represented in the picture form a selection of 
the numerous emperors of various dynasties which reigned in China (or over parts 


looked ta die ambasKdora moved about with iheir atumdanu ss’aiting lo be received by the Eaiperor Ont 
hfe ^ tliat he wggested that artiste should be employed from 

th*. J ^ ^ tliey brought their offerings to court, h that future ages might have some idea ot 

the glury and magnificence of Tai Tsung’s rdgn.'* ^ c mme him 01 

I Quoted in ChUng-ho Shu Jluu Feng, UI, ]. 38, from ffua CAtfli. 
uf. Sullttiit ^ the AliutuHt tif Fiite .Irh, Boston, Kebniary, [934. 
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of the country) from Chao-wen Ti of the Western Han dynasty {i 79-157 b.c.) to 
Yang Ti of the Sui dynasty (605—617). Most of them appear in full regal attire, 
standing oir walking, but there are four exceptions to this rule, figures dressed in 
simpler garments and not accompanied by their ministers of state, but simply by 
servant*!, either male or female. These arc all emperors of the short-lived and 
weak, though artistically gifted, Ch*en dynasty (557-587), and they form by far the 
most interesting portions of the whole picture. Thus Ch'en Hsiian Ti is carried on 
a litter by four grooms, while other grooms are carrying tall fans oti both sides of the 
emperor (PI. 35}; Ch^en Wen Ti, the noblest character of this dynJisty, sits on a 
dais with two ladies in waiting behind him (PI. 36); Fei Ti hkewisc, forming a 
somewhat w'eaker pendant to the former, while the last ruler of the house of 
Ch^en Hou-chu, is represented as a small man in long loose garments with simply 
a train-bearer in attendance. £acb emperor with his accompanying servants or 
ministers forms a separate picture, and these successive groups have no formal 
connections. The main interest lies in the characterization of the figures, the more 
or less imaginary portraits, w'hich, no doubt, are based on earlier originals. The 
strongest emphasis is naturally laid on the emperors, but some of the secondary 
figures, the ministers, the servants, and the ladies, reveal more intimate features of 
human character and are perhaps more interesting from an artistic point of view. 

The method of expression is mainly linear and in certain of the figures of a 
somewhat mechanical character, but then too, as pointed out by Mr. Tomita, 
“there are attempts in modelling of the faces by means of shading in pale red and 
in various colours on the folds of the costumes — a technique which disappeared 
from the latter part of the T‘ang dynasty (except in Buddhist paintings) . . . The 
principal colours used on the scroll are black, white, red, green, yellow', brown, and 
violet; all have deteriorated greatly and are darkened by age, as is the silk on 
w^hich they are applied.’* 

Several documents are attached to the painting, all containing testimonials by 
prominent critics as to its execution by Yen Li-pen. The earliest of these wTitings 
dates probably from about 1000, or shortly before, and in this it is stated that the 
picture was painted by Yen Li-p0n in the Cheng-kuan era (627-649). Some 
known .scholars of the Sung period have expressed their opinion to the same clfcct, 
but one of them, the state minister Chou Pi-ta, qualifies this opinion as applying 
only to one section of the picture. He saw the picture first in its ruined original 
condition, and then after it had been remounted in 1188, and wrote on it as 
follows; *‘I examined it, and of tlie thirteen emperors only in Hsiian Ti of the Ch*en 
dynasty', his tw'o ministers, the tw'o fan-carriers, two attendants and four litter- 
bearers, is the vigour of the brush especially excellent. The .silk in this part, more¬ 
over, is particularly w'om. 1 have no doubt that this portion is the genuine work of 
Yen Li-p<^n. The rest appears to me to have been copied from the old, and is 
therefi^re somew'hat better preserv'ed.** This observation is, no doubt, well founded 
in so far as the picture is not executed uniformly by one hand; yet, it seems far from 
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ctrtai'n that Hsuan Ti alone would be by Yen Li-pen. Mr, Tomita has arrived at a 
different conclusion after a carefu! examination of the silk and the colours. He 
admits that the first six groups are replacements of earlier ones, wWch tnay have 
been destroyed beyond repair in the tenth or eleventh century; they show fresher 
colours and a somewhat coarser drawing than the other seven groups, and the silk 
is different, but the rest are “all from the same hand”, and the silk in this second half 
of the scroll is uniform: “In fact, the same irregularity of threads in the weaving 
runs from 7 through 13 inclusively. For these reasons, we believe that if the Hsuan 
Ti ,group be genuine, then the groups 8 to 13 must be equally so.” 

However this may be, it can hardly be denied that the group representing 
Hsuan Ti carried on a litter, is the finest and most interesting in the whole series, 
not only because of the great variations in the assistant figures but also through the 
remarkably intimate characterization of the em]>cror. Chou Pi*ta had good reasons 
for extolling it above the rest of the painting. Yet, it seems hardly possible to draw 
a line of demarcation in regard to stj'le and technical execution between this 
group and those of the two following Ch*en emperors. j\nd the same may be said 
in regard to the execution of the three last emperors, Wu Ti of the Northern Chou 
and Wen Ti and Yang Ti of the Sui dynasty, although they are represented in the 
same stiff ceremonial attitudes as the six first emperors at the beginning of the 
scroll, Wc have thus no reason to discard Mr. Tomita’s conclusion that the groups 
7 to 13 may be by Yen Li-pen. 

To what extent he has copied the figures from earlier portraits or composed 
them by imagination is difficult to tell, but it might be supposed that the four Ch'en 
emperors, who are represented in a so much freer fashion and with more life-like 
and varied assistants than the others, are more imaginative inventiom by the artist 
than the uniformly ceremonial personages in regal attire. The groups of Hsiian Ti 
and Wen Ti in particular, may be reckoned among the most interesting remnants 
of early T‘ang painting w'hich have survived to our days. 

In addition to tlie pictures by or after Yen Ll-pen described above may be 
mentioned two or three works, which, no doubt, have a very dose connection with 
his art and most likely may be ebssified as early copies after Yen. 

In our discuMion of Chang Seng-yu wc had already occasion to point out how 
this master in particular served as a model for Yen Li-pen, aod it was also 
mentioned that among the works, which Yen painted after (or copied from) Chang 
Seng->ai, w'as not only The Brushing of ihe Elephant but also a picture of A Drunkm 
Monk. Chang Seng-yu’s representation of this subject seems to liave enjoyed great 
fame; it is mentioned by Chang Yen-^iian and by Kuo Jo-hsii, who says that it 
caused merriment among the Taobts, as they con.sidercd it, perfas aut mfas^ a skit on 
the Buddhist monks. To defend or revenge themselves some of these collected a sum 
of money and ordered Yen Li-pen to make a picture of A Drunken Taoist Monk. 
Such was the popular tradition, which may be a later invention, particularly 
in view of the fact that the tW'o artists were divided by more than a hundred years, 
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Yet, it seems quite e\'ident from the information related below that Yen painted a 
picture of A Brurde/i Taoisi Mon/^ in rather dose adherence to Changes picture of 
A Dn/nJtiTt Buddhist Monk. The two pictures are discussed by the Sung critic Tung 
Yu Yen-yuan) in his book Kuang-<k^um Hua Po} He divides his discussion in two 
parts, devoting the first to the Buddhist and the second to the Taoist picture. The 
picture of the Drunken Buddhist Monk was, according to the tradition of the T‘ang 
period, a work by Chang Seng-yu, but it w^as also said that Ku K‘ai-chih observed 
such defamatory scenes in the temples and amused himself by painting them 
(which, however, according to Tung Yu, is not proved by any reliable records), 
Liu Su (a scholar of the l'‘ien-pao era, 742—755) said that Yen Li-f^n added a 
Taoist cap and thus changed it into a representation of A Drunken Taoisi Monk, but 
this is not correct, according to the author. He then goes on to speak about the 
monastic rules. 

His discussion of the other picture, The Drunken Taoist Monk, contains, however, 
some more information of interest, and may therefore be quoted here: “Fan Shu- 
kung said: the picture of Phe Drunken Buddhist Monk was altered by Yen Li-pen 
who added a Taoist cap. Huang Wang-tao said: it was Ku K*ai-chih’s picture of 
Uie Drunken Guesti but somebody who doubted this remarked that Mr. Shu was in 
possession of the records, while Wang simply rej>eated popular tradition. If we look 
up in the Hua Chi and other books, we find that Ku K*ai-chih made only the 
picture of the Western Garden {Hd YU Vu) of which copies still exist, which are quite 
different from this picture (of The Drunken Taoist). Liu Su said: Minister Yen made 
another picture of A Drunken Taoist Aionk^ and beside this there was a picture of The 
Drunken Buddhist Monk. These ulierances are not correct. Yet, the costumes, the 
erected caps, and the wine vessels are ail such as were used from the Chin to the 
Sui period, and no doubt made by a man of that time. This is a quite definite point. 
As to the loose manners and excessive drinking, they were like those of the Retired 
Scholars of the Bamboo Grove, who also w'erc aiming at good maimcn, but were 
unable to restrain themselves and ended in self-indulgence and licentiousness. 
Those who have not reached the world of drunkenness and ecstasy through wine 
will not understand it (the picture) properly. They talk about how the shapes and 
the spirit are rendered by terse and old-fashioned brush-work, but that is only 
like tasting the sediments of the painting without understanding the real significance 
of it/’ 

Tung Yu does not seem to have been quite certain how the picture of 7 ^^ 
Drunken Taoist Monk was made; the preponderance of evidence w‘as in favour of 
Yen Iji-pen, but the costumes and utensils were of an earlier type than those of the 
T’ang period. The conclusion seems most natural that the picture in question vvas 
based on an earlier original, be it that Yen had simply made certain additions to 
Chang’s picture or copied It more or less faithfully, adding certain features of his 
own. Unfortunately we get no description of the composition, but I believe that 

^ RepriiUfd in Shih Hua Jiffm, vol. ii, L 4»-3. 
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no modern student of Chinese painting who reads the above remarks can help 
recalling the well-known picture in M. A, Stoclet’s collection representing a 
drunken man in a tent, assisted and adored by a number of companions. Waley 
was the first to call the picture The Ckncal Ofgy^ and he expressed the opinion that 
it would be a copy by Li Lung-mien after Chang Seng-yu’s picture of the Drunken 
Buddhist Monk} This opinion seems to us acceptable only in part. 

It may be asked whether the big man with the long beard, who sits on the 
platform in a state of profound unconsciousness, assisted by a man and a woman, 
is a Buddhist monk. He is at least very unlike Buddhist monks of later times w'ho 
do not w'ear beards. The very strange ornamental cap which a third assistant is 
keeping ready for his head seems also to indicate tliat the principal person cannot 
be a Buddhist monk. (PI. 37.) A similar high and multicoloured cap is worn by 
the woman behind him; it is very prominent and may be taken to signify that the 
personages are Taoists. Behind the main group are three figures, two servants 
bringing more wine in large bowls of classic shapes, and a woman with a tonsured 
baby in her arms, which may be an indication that the man trespassed also against 
monastic rules other than that of not drinking wine. The other half of the picture 
is filled with a no less fascinating group of nine monks, who have evidently enjoyed 
wine to excess; three of them are lying unconscious on the ground, two arc making 
music (on a drum and a lute), the rest are expressing their interest or fearful 
reverence in attitudes and mimicry of rare eloquence. (PI. 38.) The whole thing is 
steeped in an atmosphere of profound pathos, accentuated rather than disturbed by 
the grotesque features. 

The picture is, as a matter of fact, quite unlike anything else known to us of 
Chinese painting, and the reason for thb may be that it reflects faithfully a w’ork or 
rather a st)ie of earlier type than we are used to. It is possible that the execution is 
of the Northern Sung period but its mode of expression, the bold characterization 
of the figures, the very fine linear drawing, the costumes and utensils, and above all, 
the singularly powerful conception, are certainly of an earlier period. If the 
picture, as explained above, represents The Drunkm Taoist Monk rather than the 
Buddhist Monk^ it may w ell be Yen Li-pen’s version of the motive, possibly in a later 
execution. But the T'ang master painted his picture in close adherence to Chang 
Seng-yu^s composition of a hundred years earlier, as indicated by Tung Yu. The 
fundamental characteristics of the Stoclet picture are very early, but somehow they 
seem to be utilized in a freer way than a pre-T*ang painter would have been able 
to do, StiU, we know as yet so very little about the actual state of Chinese painting 
at the time of Chang Seng-yu that it would be futile to try to define how far the 
style is his or that of Yen Li-p$n. But for historical reasons it seemed most natural 
to include the picture in the ^'scussion of Yen Li-p^n*s works. 

A short scroll in the Boston Museum rcprcscnting&Aijiarr CA‘i Dynasty 

Collating Classic Texts^ has also been attributed to Yen or described as a picture in 

* Walpy, op, dt., p. 198. 
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his manner by prominent critics ever since the Sung dynasty.^ In a colophon on the 
picture \vrltten by Fan Ch"eng-ta (i 126-! 193) it is stated: “This picture of Collating 
Books in tk Xorikm ChU is traditionally said to be done in the manner of Yen Li'p6n. 
It is described fully in Huang T‘ing-chien’s (1050-tiio) Record of Paintings, This 
scroll, however, lacks the seven scholars who are seated on two platforms. It b 
clear that half (of the whole picture) has Ijeen lost.” The other four inscriplions by 
men of the Sung period refer to the motive of the picture and not to the artist^ but 
in the later colophons by connoisseurs of the Gh'tng d)Tia 3 ty the picture b again 
commended as a work by Yen Li-p&n, and it is also described as such by An I-chou 
in Mo Titan Hut Kuan and by Lu Hsm*yuan in Jang U Kuan Kuo Ten Lu. In the 
Boston Museum it b now catalogued as a work of the Northern Sung period, 
probably after a design by Yen Li-pen, which, no doubt, is the most exact definition 
that can be given to this picture. 

It represents a gathering of five scholars assbted by a number of male and 
female servants, occupied in reading and copying ancient writings and reproduces 
probably (as stated above) only one^half of the original composition. The scholars 
who were appointed in 556 by Emperor Wen Idsiian of the Northern Ch‘i d’j.'n^ty 
to collate the classic texts were twelve in number and, according to Huang Tting- 
chien, the original picture or drawing {Jm-pen) represented the w'hole company. 
The very free and animated composition may be seen in our reproduction 
(PI. 39, 2); it reaches its culmination in the group on the dab, where one of the 
worthy scholars b pulling the strap of the trousers of one of hb colleagues, who b 
preparing to go aw^ay and who resists with a smile the friendly puli, 

Thb central group is by itself a masterpiece of composition (Pi. 40), and it 
must have become particularly famous, because w'e find it repr^uced also in 
another picture, now in the Palace Museum in Peiping, and attributed to Chin 
Wen-po, a less known painter of the tenth centur>'.® In thb picture, which is known 
to me only in reproduction, the dais with the four scholars and the female servants 
standing behind and at the side (carrying the ckin and the big cushion?) are placed 
in a garden landscape. There are rockeries and some high trees in the background, 
and the whole thing has been changed into a hanging scroll The figures are 
dbtinctly weaker and of a more modem ty'pc; whether the picture b a work of the 
tenth century, b impossible to tell from a reproduction, but it is quite evident that 
it is a later t endering of the motive than the scroll in Boston. And as the grooms 
with the horses and the two figures nearest to them also arc left out, one may ask, 
whether this later picture was made after the Boston scroll or rather ^ter some 
original from which the scroll also may have been copied. There is said to have 
existed an earlier rendering of this motive, Collating the Books in Ik J^orikm Ch% 
by Yang Tzfl-hua, a sixth century painter, who w-as particularly admired by \en 

1 Cf, Mr. K. Tomiuv’s article pri thU piclurc coniaining aU tlic liiatotica] Infoimatiotia regarding it m 

Tht Bulltiiito/Hu Mustvm af Fine Arts t Aug., 1931. 

■ Cf. The t'alacc Museum publication, Ait Autif, vol. t. 
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Li~pen/ The probability is that Yen followed this earlier representation, at least 
in part, but we would venture the supposition that he added on his own account 
the horses and grooms which stand in a rather loose connection wath the rest, and 
which seem to us particularly characteristic of Yen Li-pen. (PI. 41.) The bearded 
groom of Turchic type reminds us of certain figures in the Hsi Til i*ii in the National 
Museum in Peking, and the horses are quite like those of Emperor l''ai Tsung’s 
tomb, which also were made from drawings by Yen Li-p@n. 

The probability that the Boston scroll faithfully reproduces a work of Yen Li-p&n 
seems to us very great, but it is evident that the execution must be later. It is very 
delicate and painted in a fashion that w'as practised in Hui Tsting’s Academy in 
K*ai-feng. The drawing is made all through with fine ink lines and over these are 
spread thin pigments with a light hand. The picture has darkened by age, but the 
sensitiveness of the colouring and the fine quality of the drawing may still be seen. 
To quote Mr, Tomita: ‘‘Although the lines are extremely delicate, the assurance 
and strength of the hand which drew them are marked. The soft or stiff materials 
{of the costumes), whether falling loosely or in folds, are clearly differentiated. 
But most remarkable of all are the faces, especially those of the scholars. (PI, 42.) 
Their seriousness, their eagerness lo accomplish the task entrusted to them, their 
jocularity w'hen a moment of idle relaxation is their reward, are admirably 
expressed. The faces, which are only about one inch and a half in length in the 
original, when enlarged, reveal a master-hand capable of delineating vivid 
portraits in thin brush-strokes w'ithout any attempt at light or shadow^” The merit 
of this extraordinary quality of draughtsmanship may be largely due to the artist, 
w'ho must have been one of the great masters of the Northern Sung period, but the 
t)pes, their character and expressiveness, must have existed in Yen Li-pSn‘s 
original. 

Yen Li-pSn also painted Buddhist pictures, though of a more unusual kind, as 
for instance, Manjusri’s visit to Vimalakirti and the Brushing of the Elephant, 
which are mentioned by Chang Ch‘ou. They may have been free renderings of 
earlier compositions. Alter having described the former of these two pictures, he 
sa)’s that it was no exaggeration w-hen Yen was called “the colour magician**. 

It was, however, the vitality and character of Yen Li-pen’s figures which 
aroused the enthusiasm of the old critics. He is said to have mastered all “the six 
principles”, but his greatness as a genius depended on the “the resonance 

of the spirit,” to use Hsieh Ho*3 expression. He was original, fantastic, creative 
even to the degree of neglecting natural verisimilitude and the law's of nature. Very 
telling in this respect are some of the remarks made by the Sung critic Tung Yu 
about Yen Li-pfin’s Wet Ch%o t‘a (The Bridge on the Wei River).® ^ 

“The picture represented tiie Court of Han receiving homage from some 
foreign tribes on the W^ei River in the first month of the year. Its length and 

’ Cf. Mr, Tcmita'i artJcU: in ihr Si/llttia, soux, p, 6a, 

* In A'jiang^k'uar Hue Pa. 
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breadth, far and near, could not be measurecL Hibiscus, apricots, and plums were 
all blooming together. Men, horses, houses, and trees were all out of shape. It 
was not like the pictures of to-day. What was the reason of its excellence ? It seems 
to me that the people who discuss pictures attach too much importance to outward 
likeness, which is not the real thing in art. If an artist is to reach spiritual 
significance, he must give an original interpretation and avoid the traditional. It 
is not enough to copy the shapes and lay on colours. That is like taking olT the 
clothes and sitting cross-legged instead of lying down to rest, which will enable you 
to move freely afterwards. In such a way people will never reach a proper 
appreciation of the brush-work of a man like Yen Li-pen.” 

(3) Li Sxu-hsUn and Li Ckao-tao 

Somewhat younger than Yen Li^pSn, though still aedve mainly m the sev^entb 
century, was Li Ssu-hsiin, whose high social rank and official connections, no doubt, 
increased his personal mflueuce and authority also in the field of art. His descent 
from the founder of the T‘'ang dynasty is never forgotten in any account of his 
artistic activity, and the name under which he has become best known to posterity 
is General Li or “the Great General” in distinction to his son Li Chao-tao, who has 
become known as “the Little General”. It w-as, however, only towards the end of 
his fife, when Ming Huang came to the throne (713), that he was made a general 
and ennobled as a duke; previously, under Emperor Kao Tsung (650-684), he 
held some less prominent official post and during the reign of Empress Wu Hou 
(684-704) he is said to have lived in retirement. The years of his birth and death 
are not certain, but It seems probable that he was bom about 650 and died in 716 
or 720. The stories about his competitions with Wu Tao-tzQ are quite impossible 
from a chronologicaJ point of \'icw, and may apply to the activity of his son and 
artistic heir rather than to his own. It may also be noted that Li Ssu-hsiin's fame as a 
landscape painter has been extolled particularly by critics and artists %vho repre¬ 
sented the ofiicial academic current in Chinese art—for them he was “the greatest 
of the dynasty” or “a peerless artist up to this day”, to quote the Gonfucian scholar 
and statesman Ou-yang Hsiu of the Sung dynasty'—while other critics, like Mt Fci 
and Tung Ch‘i-ch*ang, whose point of view is more purely aesthetic or “romantic”, 
consider IJm as a rather dry and poor master of the brush. 

Historically Li Ssfi-hsun^s position in Chinese art-history is usually defined with 
the words, “he was the founder of the Northern School of landscape painting,” and 
a great deal of speculation has been bestowed by Western critics on the reason for 
and significance of the division of Chinese landscape art into a Northern and a 
Southern school because the appellations “Northern” and “Southern” are 
practically inexplicable without some knowledge about their historical origin. 
They have been borrowed from ibe history of Buddhism, and have no geographical 


^ Cf. GlleS| op. cit.j p. 64, 
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sigruficance^ as explained in the following paragraph from Tung Ch‘i“Ch*ang’s 
Hua Ten^'. 

"The division of Ch*an (the Dhyana or Zen sect) into a Southern and a 
Northern school took place in the T‘ang period; a similar dhHsion in painting was 
started in the same period, but the men (the representatives of the two schools) did 
not come from the South and the North, Thus Li Ssti-hsiin, father and son, 
represented the Northern school. They applied colour to their landscapes; and 
this school was continued into the Sung period by Chao Kan,* Chao Po-chu, and 
Chao Po-hsiao down to Ma Yiian, Hsia Kuci, and others. The Soutliem school 
was represented by Wang Mo-ch‘j (Wang Wei), who first used thin washes of ink 
[hsiian ton) changing thus the finely grinding (cut and dry) method, and this was 
perpetuated by Chang Tsao, Ching Hao, Kuan T‘ung, Tung Yuan, Ghii-jan, Kuo 
Chuog-shu, and ^li, father and son, down to the four great masters of the Yiian 
period. This was like the division of Ch^an after the sixth patriarch (Hui-nung, 
d. 713) w'hen the Yiin-men and Lin-chi schools Bourished, while the Nortliem 
school began to grow weak.® Important in this respect is the statement of Mo-ch*i 
(Wang Wei) that the forms of the clouds, peaks, and stones were produced by the 
power of Heaven, and that the ideas expressed with the brush should be in accord¬ 
ance with those of the Creator. Wlicn Su Tung-p*o admired Wu Tao-yuan*s and 
Wang Wei’s w'all painting he said: as to Wang Wei, he is unfathomable—true 
words, indeed.” * 

Tung Ch*i-ch*ang’s presentation of Li Ssu-hsiin is evidendy biassed by his own 
adherence to an opposite stylistic current; yet, it can hardly be denied that Li’s 
art [so far as it can be knowTi to*day) is more interesting from a historical than 
from an aesthetic point of view. Its peculiar character lies in the decorative 
stylization of the wide dioramic views of mountains and water, or of palace gardens 
with pavilions, bridges, and terraces into patterns of bright blue and green shapes, 
interspersed with w’hite and reddish tones and often outlined with gold. The 
execution is very minute, refined and sensitive to the utmewst, but the bewildering 
mass of small and exact details docs not break the atmosphere or tone of the whole 
composition. The motives are often grandiose in spite of the small scale of the 
representations—boundless stretches of water, rugged inaccessible peaks piercing 
through the circling clouds, deep valleys with thickets of flowering trees, lofty 
palaces with open galleries at the border of streams, spanned by arched bridges, on 


^ Hua H^ikh Hiin Ttn^ lil^ 1. 7^ 

* A laiidscafx; painter of tenth century active in the South Tang tlaie. The other p.ilnters 
enumerated in the above quotatJoti are ail mentioafd In our text in the following chaptoa, 

^ Ch'an Buddlmjn divided at the end of tlic seventh century into a Southem and a Northern schoot, the 
fomicr hraded by Hui-nung, the btter by Sli^n-hiiu, Tie Southern sdiool of Cbbn which gradually became 
the most important, lloumlied at varioui places after which it was named, such as YUn-men and Lin^i (see 
Elliot, op. dt., vol, ui, p. 309). Tung Ch'i-ch'ang implies that the Southern school of landscape art g.iincd a 
similar preponderance in painting as the Ypn-men and Lin-chi sdiools in Ch'an Buddlibm. 

• Refers to Su Tung-pFo’s poem about Wang Wei's picture in K'ai-ytlaii isQ in Ffng-hsi.ing, quoted in our 

chapter on the master, ’ 
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which solitary figures stand in contemplation. They are no views &om the common 
world of mortals; the inspiration for them seems rather to have been drawn irom 
fairy tales, in which heaven and earth meet like the white clouds and the green 
mountains, and the sun paints a golden lining round every form. 

We know these pictures of Li Ssii-bsiin only through copies and descriptions, 
but even these transmit a quite vivid and definite idea of the master** art. Fore¬ 
most among the copies should be remembered the long scroll in the Freer Gallery 
which may not be more than two or three hundred years old, but yet seems to 
reproduce quite faithfully and in a rather sensitive technique an important composi¬ 
tion by Li. It Is called A Landscape with “Hsien JftC* (sage), and it is filled with 
the elements mentioned above, pleasantly woven together into a fi-ieze-like 
decorative composition, which stretches over la feet. (PI. 43.) ^ 

Another important composition by Li existed a few years ago in the Imperial 
Household Collection in P^ing,* but may since have passed into private hands. 

I have never seen it and can thus express no opinion as to its authenticity, but it is 
said to have been the same picture which was in the palace collection during the 
Sung and Ming dynasties, and w'hich is described in some detail in ChHng-ho Shu 
Hua Fang (iv, 1 . 38) under the poetical title Gq^hcoloured Lotuses in the Impennl 
Garden. 

*‘It was of small size and painted with brilliant colours, gold, green, and deep 
red, in an old-fashioned and refined manner, surpassing all common things, and 
was indeed the masterpiece of General Yun-hui (Li Ssfl-hsiin). Unfortunately the 
poems written on it by Ni Yiian-chen and W'ang Shu-ming (two of the greatest 
painters of the Yuan period) have not been preserved.” The author then quotes 
the description by W*ang Chih-teng of the same picture: *Tt contained high 
buildings (palaces), temples, houses, and door-screens, boats and oars, all painted 
with wonderful skill and refinement. Every detail, dow'n to the grass blades [could 
be observed). The shining mountains were illuminated by the setting sun, the 
billowing waters of the lake were stretching beyond limit; red flowers, rushing 
streams, green trees, covering clouds, and winding moats were here represented. 
The T'ang painters W'ere not far removed from those of the Chin dynasty ; the 
traditions of Ku K*ai-chih and Lu-T‘an-w’ei still lingered. No later painters have 
been able to imitate them so closely.” 

Li SsQ-hsiin’s position and ch^cferisrics as an artist could hardly be better 
defined; he was not only an exceedingly delicate painter and a master technician, 
whose manner in a peculiar way corresponded to the ceremonial refinement of 
court-life, but also an original and highly imaginative creator, who introduced a 

I ij ihU picture which induced Dr. Laiifer to the ncclamaiion] “He who has uot seen ihc wondcifitl 
toll Attributed to LL Ssa-hahn in tlie possession of Mr, Freer does nai know what artin technique as well 
as in mental depth perhaps the grcalat painiiDg in eMitencc. Greek and Italian art fade into a triftc before 
this glorious monumetit of a divine genius, which it would be futile to describe in any words.'* Ostanot. 

I, p. 55. 

* Cr. Fei^guson, op. dt., p. 70. 
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style which became of great consequence for the development of Chinese landscape 
painting. It is true that the greatest personalities did not follow' in his footsteps, but 
the current he started iiv^cd on not only through the T‘ang but also through the 
Sung and Ming dynasties (for instance, in the works of Chao Po-chii and Ch^iu 
Ying) and was still in later times often reproduced as the most appropriate manner 
for rendering the decorative splendour of palace gardens and the imaginative 
beauty of fairy-lands. It was hardly \m fault that it gradually became stereotyped, 
and that so many of the later pictures of this type with their gold-lined blue 
mountains and green waters are as cold and fiat and artificial as a miniature garden 
on a porcelain tray. 

Li’s son Li Chao-tao continued faithfully his father’s style, though evidently 
with less strength and creative imagination. Some of the works traditionally 
ascribed to the father may^ actually have been by the son. It may have been he who 
competed with Wu Tao-tzu in painting the landscapes of Szechuan, and later on 
represented the flight of Emperor Ming Huang in a famous scroll svhich was 
copied by Chao Po-chii and Gh'iu Ying, He must also have been responsible for 
the famous picture on a screen, ordered by the same emperor, which was so 
natural *‘that one could hear at night the splashing of the weaves”. He may indeed 
have been somewhat less formal and more naturalistic in his landscapes than his 
great father. 

Later pictures ascribed to Li Chao*tao have no gold lines around the mountain 
silhouettes, like the copies after Li SsQ-hsun, though they are composed in a similar 
manner with sharply cut rocks which lift their pinnacles through the circling clouds, 
and tall trees in the deep valleys where diminutive figures travel on horseback. 
Such a picture on a large scale with vivid colours may be seen in the Univerrity 
Museum in Philadelplua; the composition is characteristic, but the execution can 
hardly be earlier than of the Ming period.^ 

Somewhat similar in style, though superior from an artistic point of view, is a 
small picture in the National Museum in Peking, (PI. 45.) It represents travellers 
resting in the mountain glades or starting on their Journey along the steep roads, 
w'hich lead over the passes, and it is probable that the picture had a continuation, 
in other words, that it is a section of a scroll illustrating continuous mountain 
scenery. The deeply split rocks with sharp peab, the ornamental cloud-beds 
circling around them, and the map-like spreading out of the view, are elements 
derived from Li’s landscape style, and the rather vivid colouring with green, 
blue, grey, and reddish tones lead our thoughts in the same direction. The picture 
is attributed to an anonymous master of the Sung dynasty, but its style is definitely 
earlier, and closely allied to the manner of the U school. 

A better known picture to which Li Chao-tao’s name is attached is the fragment, 
formerly in the Golubew collection and now in the Museum in Boston, which 

‘ According lo Ferguson, op. dt., p, 71, thispSclure belonged toHilang Mo-lin m the Ming period, and 
then to Emperor Ch'ien Lung. 
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represents a summer palace of the T*ang emperors, called Chiu-ch‘eng and 
situated at Fcng*hsiang in Shensi. (PI. 44.) The colouring of the picture, which 
must have been ejuite brilliant, is partly wnom off or subdued, a condition which 
adds to its atmosphere of age and refinement. The w'hitc marble balustrades of the 
terraces, the red walls and pillars of the pavilions, and the pale blue ridges of the 
curving roofs were originally framed by green-bluc mountains and vi^hite clouds, 
but only minor spots of the pigments remain.^ It is, however, difHcult to believe 
that the picture could have been executed before the Sung dynasty; from a 
stylistic and technical point of view we would rather place it later than the above- 
mentioned picture in Peking. 

The main part of it, the map-like representation of the palatial compound 
with its successive courts and pavilions, is an excellent example of what the 
Chinese call ckieh kua^ or pictures executed with a ruler. Such architectural views, 
which form a special and much-admired class within Chinese painting, became 
particularly developed during the Five Dynasties and the Sung period, but if we 
may accept the traditional attribution of the picture, at least in so fer as the design 
is concerned, Li Chao-tao must have been a great innovator also in this direction. 
The question must be left open as long as we have no other materials either to 
support or to disprove Li Chao-tao's connection with the chkh hua. His rather 
advanced standpoint as a landscape painter is also suggested by the title of another 
of his famous pictures; it was called; Lo Ckao^ Declining Light, or Sunset, 

1 Gf. the exccUfmt colouj*rcproduction in An voL t (igi4Jfjinid tht? acODm{>atiyin^ cotes by 

Chavannes md PertruccL 
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V 

THE MroDLE T'ANG PERIOD 
(I ] The Gol^n Age of Art and Poetry 

The cultural background of the middle part of the T‘ang period was in many 
respects diflerent from that of the earlier years of the same dynasty. The time of 
political conquest and expansion had passed, and the military efforts had more and 
more to be concentrated on the defence of the great empire against aggressive 
neighbours and rebels within the frontiers. It was the latter who dealt the first 
serious blows against the security of the state^ and by weakening its power of 
resistance opened the road for foreign aggressors. 

The rehgious enthusiasm, which had been a most important factor in the 
pohdcal as well as in the artistic life of the T'ang state, lost something of its con¬ 
structive strength and changed gradually into a kind of romantic mysticism, which 
was far removed from the hieratic and rather mundane forms of Buddhism, which 
had played such an important role in the reign of Empress Wu (684—704). There 
tvere temporary reactions against the Buddhist institutions, as for instance at the 
beginning of Emperor Hsiian Tsung’s reign, when the building of monasteries was 
forbidden and some 12,000 monks w^ere ordered to return to the world, but these 
times w'ere followed by periods of restoration and official favours. Buddhism w'as 
not suppressed, but it became modified from within, by the introduction of more 
mystical or devotional schools, and outwardly through the increasing influence of 
Taoism, and other forms of religion, such as Manich^ism, Nestorianism, Muham- 
medanism, and Zoroastrianism. The spirit of the age grew more and more eclectic; 
examples could be quoted of men who in spite of their and-Buddhist aedviti^, 
ordered that they should be served by the Buddhi.st clergj' after death.* 

The capital of the Chinese empire became an international centre of intellectual 
and commercial intercourse. People from every comer of Asia flocked there; the 
most exquisite products of Persia, Arabia, and India were brought to Ch*ang-an 
for the enjo>Tnent of the highly cultured Chinese society. The ladies dressed in 
“Western fashion”, and the rich noblemen imported their horses from Ferghana and 
their faJconicrs from the land.s of the Uigurs and the Tocharians. Learned men 
from India and Central Asia still found a home in some of the numerous temples 
in the capital, to which also students gathered from eastern countries like Korea and 
Japan. These institutions served a similar purpose as the universities of Paris and 
Padua some 600 years later, though the spiritual instruction imparted in them had 
a deeper and broader human scope than medieval scholasticism. 

Still, it was poetry and painting w'hich more than anything else contributed to 
make of this period a ^‘golden age” of Chinese culture, comparable to the greatest 
epochs of Greece or Italy. Poets like Tu Fu (712-770) and Li Po (699-762) are 
still counted among the few universally admired and Ijeloved representatives of 


^ Cr. Sir CharJes Eiiot, op. iUf p. 262^ 
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(heir art. Han Yu was a prose-writer of the highest order, and painters like Wu 
Tao-tzu and Wang Wei have, in spite of the fact that their original creations arc 
for ever lost, retained their places in the foremost rank of Cliinesc art-history. The 
official centre of this brilliant crowd of WTiters and poets was Emperor Ming 
Huang, himself no mean poet. His long reign (713-755) was a period of changing 
political fortunes, but in the field of art and letters the political disasters caused 
hardly more than a temporary setback and a change of tone and militu. 

At the beginning of his reign Ming Huang was in many respects a model ruler 
who, with the assistance of very able ministers, did a great deal to improve the lot 
of the common people. He carried out reforms in the go\'emmerit and apphed 
strict economy; he instituted schools throughout the empire, reformed the prisons, 
and went even so far as to abolish capital punishment. The higher culture was cared 
for by the foundation of the Literary College (Han-lin) and the state examinations. 
A new and finer kind of string-music was cultivated in a sort of imperial academy, 
w'hich was named after the “Pear Garden**, where it was situated; the painters 
became also eligible to the Han-lin. In 725 he ordered that the “Hall of Assembled 
Spirits” should be renamed “HaJl of the Assembled Worthies’*, because spirits were 
mere fables, but as the years went by, he became more and more dependent on the 
Taoist magicians and consented finally to the dispatch of an expedition in search of 
the elixir of immortality. The rational reforms of the early years of his reign were 
clouded by superstitious practices, and the sumptuary taws w*cre forgotten in the 
growing desire for luxury and every kind of sensuous delectations, 

The longer he lived, the less he cared about the political aftairs of state (\vhtch 
consequendy became more and more disorganized), and the more he devoted 
himself to artistic enjoyments and to the enchanting beauties of his harem. Among 
theni were of course many wonderful dancers and singers, trained under a famous 
dancing m^ter, who knew how to perform the posturing dances to perfection. 

And the girls sang again and again to make the gauze dresses dance . . , The 
clear wmd bleW' the songs away mto the empty sky: the sound coiled in the air like 
moving clouds in flight,” writes Li Po to a friend in memory of former excursions 
in Ch*ang-an,' He was one of the “Immortals of the Wine Gup” and so was the 
great Wu Tao-tzu; they would create only when they felt freed from the trammels 
of material existence, transposed into a state of animation which they sought with 
the help of the wine-cup, when they could not find it by other means. “In this 
way they could attain the real spirit which enabled them to accomplish w-hat 
really was m their mind,” to use the words of the Hsum-ho Hua 

As the years passed, this feverish search for beauty and for a life of enjoyment 
beyond that of ordinary mortals became more debased with frivolity and 
^travagance. The emperor became so infatuated with Yanij Kuci-fei the 
famous beauty who played the role of Helen ofTroy in China, that he almost lost 
his empire. The noble youths whose duty it was to defond the throne had no long. 

* WaJey, TTu PoU Li Po. A Paper read beftirc the Chinji Society, jgiQ, p. 
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any interest for such pursuits. The j^enerals became corrupted, military defeats 
followed in quick succession, and the final blow came in 756, when the Tartar 
commander An Lu-shan revolted and marched on the capital. The court fled in 
greatest haste to Szechuan, and on the way the emperor had to pay a still greater 
price for his hfe—he was forced to leave Yang Kuet-fei to be hanged by the 
soldiers* “Alas, O traveller, why did you come to so fearful a place,” writes Li Po 
in memory of these events. 

The adventure of An Lu-shan did not last more than a few months, but it was 
enough to break the spell of the dream and to open the door for a reaction against 
the life of the Immortals. When the imperial armies re-entered Ch‘ang-an, and the 
son of Ming Huang was placed on the throne of his ancestors, they found a city 
which had been pillaged and burnt, and from which most of the poets and artists 
had fled with their kin. “For an eternity my entire household stumbled forward on 
foot ... in mud, in mire we dragged, clung to one another,” writes Tu Fu, and 
then, after a description of the burning of the imperial palaces and the massacre of 
the people, he adds: “ Old men who had seen years pace one hundred cycles, in 
secret wept with silent tears.”* 

Tu Fu was captured by An Lu-shan’s men and taken back into a land of 
captivity at the capital; Wang Wei, the famous poet-painter, who held a high 
official post, was forced to serve the rebel chief; other prominent men committed 
suicide. What happened to Wu Tao-tzQ? Did he stay on in the capita), or did he 
escape to some quieter place, where his gods and dragons w'ere in greater demand ? 
History is silent on this point. We do not know even how long he survived t his 
political disaster, but the chances arc that he died in his shettes about 760, 

(2) Wu Tao-t^ 

No Chinese painter has to the same extent as Wu Tao-tzu kindled the imagina* 
don and enthusiasm of later critics and historians, and the reason for this may be 
that he was a more than ordinary' imaginative personality who in his creative 
moments must have been quite detached from habitual limitations of material life. 
The anecdotes about Wu’s famous paintings and his manner of working are much 
more abundant than the historical data regarding his career. 

From traditions gathered in Li Tai Ming Hm Chi and T*ang Ch^ao Ming Hua hi ® 
we learn that Wu Tao-tzfl, whose official name later on was changed to Wu 
Tao-lisiian, came from Yang-chai (or ti) in Honan, and that he was a poor orphan 
boy, who at an early age showed an extraordinary genius for painting. No 
particular teacher is named, but later on he studied calligraphy with Chang Hsii, 
the bibulous writer, who became known as the “Divine Grassisi”; “as he did not, 
however, reach very far in calligraphy, he devoted liimsclf entirely to painting,” 

1 Cf. Rorcncc Ay^pugh^ Tu Fu# T/u Auiobhgraphy a Chiftesg Foil (London# igag)* pp. aog, 213, 

* Li Tin’ Ating Hua Chi; -V. ; Ta^g Ming Hua Lu* also quot^ed in Shu Hua vpj, 43^ both 

ntcounte arc ucilized in HsUiin-hi} Hua P*u and cdscwhcrc- 
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WTien Emperor Ming Huang heard about his skill in painting, he was called 
to the court, and here he was first employed as an instructor and ordered to 
paint only by Imperial command; but then he became “as an official the friend 
of Prince Ning (the emperor’s brother), which no doubt, meant promotion. But 
It ]s also reported that he sensed some time as secretary to General Wei Ssii-li and 
accompanied the general to Shu (Szechuan), where he painted some landscapes. 
^ event of particular importance, which is differently reported by v-arious 
histones, was Wu’s meeting with General P*ci Mm m Lo-yang about the middle 
of K ai-yuan era (713-74O* general asked Wu to execute a temple painting 

and offered him money for it, but Wu refiised to take the money, and said that he 
would paint only if the general would perform the sword-play for which he was 
lamous. “As Tao-tzii saw him playing with the sword and observ-ed how the spirit 
was appearing and disappearing,” he became inspired to the most wonderful 
brush-wwk. The picture w^as done with the speed of a whirling wind, and as 
t-hang Hsu w-rate a long inscription on one of the walls of the same temple the 
people of the city said; “We have in one day witnessed three great wonders!” ' 


i<i, mentions 

SCTcral of Wu s walJ pMntmgs m the temples of the two capitals, of which he is said 

3 °“. many of them simply in i.dc, and finally 
experience: “At the beginning of the YUan-ho era 
( 8 o 6 ^so) I went up for examination (to the capital) and stayed In the Lung-hsim. 
There was a man over 8 o years old who told me that when Wu painted 

eitv “u “T everybody in the 

“ f yeutg. learned men and common people, came out to 

ssu that Wu painted m that temple Scenes of Hell, aod when the evil doers oHhe 
capi X saw his picture, they became afraid to continue in their evil wavs - thev 
cir occupauoiLS, and many of them afterwards became good citizens ” 

ihe?'ll- P™>>-bIy to a large ItenTin 

the Buddhist persecutions at the end of the TW period fSii ^ l 

Northen, Sung period they were extremely irrSu 1 ^' 

^eatcsi admiration for W'u, mentions only two or three of them Te ^he of, 

m P u-men an (at Feng-hsiang), where Wu had painted in a bold and^^ftfe stv^ 

lifie the rolhng waves of the sea." some scenes from the life of BudHhl^ 

painting io Lung-hsing ssu in Jn-ehou. Honan, wh”h Jast^ * 

scU?,‘L?anyI? WsTemu"^patati^^^^^ b Nor doTit 

^ Su Tung-p'o, Sfiti CAi, vol. iv. 
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must have been, to say the least, doubtful; the great fame of the painter provoked 
at an early period abundant imitations. 

Mi Fei mentions only four pictures by Wii Tao-tzu, all with Buddhist motives, 
and makes the stgmficant remark that “when people nowadays get hold of a 
picture representing a Buddha, they always call it Wu Tao-tzC.” ^ 

The most faithful and interesting reproductions of Wu’s designs are probably 
the stone engravings, which have become widely know*n through sc{ucezes or 
rubbings in black and white. They are, as a rule, not disfigured by any additions 
or arbitrar)' pigments and may thus (in the best instances) give a truer idea of Wu*s 
style than the painted copies, particularly as we arc told that the master executed 
many of his wall paintings simply with bold strokes in monochrome. Most popular 
among these engravings after Wu’s designs are the representation.? of Kuanyin, the 
merciful Bodblsattva, which seems to have been a favourite motive of Wu^s. There 
arc three or four variations of this motive, all indicated as engraved after Wu Tao- 
tzu, on slabs in the Pei-lin in Sian-fu, and several others, known through rubbings 
or painted copies. In most of these the Bodhisattva is represented standing on 
billowing waters, wearing a long mantle which is blown by the wind, so that the 
folds take on the same movement as the waves, and crowTied by a high diadem. In 
some of the later renderings she is accompanied by a small boy attendant, the Shan 
Ts*ai, or by her two acolytes, as may be seen in the curious picture in the Freer 
Gallery, Kuanjin with the Fis^askei^ which must be a rather free and latish trans¬ 
position of \Vu‘s famous design. One of the best versions of this Kuanyin type 
known to us is the engraving at Lin-lao shan, which is reproduced here from a 
rubbing acquired in Peking.^ (PI. 46-) It represents the Bodhisattva without any 
extra additions and with a very characteristic treatment of the wavy mantle*folds. 

Quite distinct from this t)'pe is the Kuanpn seated on a cliff at the seashore 
with some worshippers at her feet. The most famous and beautiful version of this 
design is the large picture in Daitokuji in Kyoto, which is traditionally ascribed to 
Wu Tao-izii, though it hardly could have been executed before the end of the Sung 
dynasty. The figure is represented in life size in the lilisana-posture [with one leg 
placed crosswise over the knee of the other), and the significance of the design is 
heightened by the two large circles, one forming a nimbus around the head, the 
other a halo around the body. At his feet are a number of realistically treated 
figures clinging to the lotus-leaves on the water. The composition is probably a free 
transposition of some design by Wu. 

Another group of stone engravings said to be after the master’s designs represent 
the portraits of Confucius, of which the most famous is in the memorial temple at 
Ch^ii-fij. In Pei-lin at Sian*fu there is a minor representation of Confucius and his 

^ Mt Fei* flua Shih (iiJso quoted in CA*iHg^ Shu ilm Fmgp iv* h 1 1)1^ 

■ Other fttqnc eogr^ivinga after Wu Tad-tzfl^s standing Kuanyin are to be found iti Liug-ft^iig sarfl at San- 
fai-hdett in Szediuan *59^) Ta^diih^ko* liltrwiseiri S^techuan. A thiitl one was in the Tfl*ung 

iheng temple at Ta-li-fu, Younan. Cf Laufcr in Ojimiut. i. p, 39, 
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pupil Yen-tzu walking side by side. (PI. 48, i.) The former is a highly impressive 
rendering of a powerful and venerable Chinese ty-pe, though it can hardly be called 
a char acteristic portrait in the ordinary sense of the word. 

The British Museum possesses a remarkable rubbing of an engraved stone said 
to exist at Ch'eng-tu in Szechuan, representing the D&rk Warrior of the J^orth^ 
i.e. a big tortoise encircled by a snake [her male counterpart, according to Chinese 
mythology). It bears Wu Tao-tzO’s name, and it may welt be said that the rather 
strange motive here is treated with a combination of plastic form and ornamental 
beauty worthy of a great master, (PI. 47,) 

A very interesting stone engraving, which also reproduces quite faithfully a 
design by Wu, is the Flying Devil at the terrace of theTung-yueh miao (or Tao Wang 
tien) in Ch'u-yang hsien, Chihli (Hopei), This bouncing devil-like guardian, who 
leaps through the air w'ith a spear on his shoulder, while the wind is driving his 
clothes and liair into long fluttering pennants, is dominated by that peculiar 
whirling movement w^hich, to judge by the old descriptions of his works, must have 
been most characteristic of Wu’s designs. (PL 48, 2.) The figure b repeated in two 
engravings, one on each side of the broad staircase which leads up to the terrace. 
The older one, on the west side, may be of the seventeenth century; it carries the 
following inscription L “Wu Tao-tzu’s brush. The magistrate ChaoTai from Tung- 
lu (Shantung) had this stone engraved. Po Hsing, a spirit of the Heng Mountain, 
flying down like a white devil with a spear. Swift as the wind he descends from 
the clouds to kill and to strike, an agent of Heaven, who deals out punishment and 
dears up the dark secrets, so that the country and the people may be peaceful for 
ever.” An additional inscription of similar content is written by a magistrate of 
Ch^ii-yang. 

The engraving on the opposite side of the staircase was executed in 1847, when 
the earlier one had begun to show signs of deterioration. It may furthermore be 
noticed that this same Flying Devil appears in a great w all painting in the main hall 
of the temple which (naturally) also is ascribed to Wu. It represents a Heavenly 
King with a long retinue descending on clouds, an impressive design, which may be 
a free rendering of a composition by Wu, though hardly executed before the latter 
part of the Ming period. The present building does not give the impression of 
greater age, but it was, no doubt, preceded by an earlier building on the same site. 
Tile place w as the centre of a small kingdom at the end of the T'ang dymasty. 

WTicn we turn to the paintings ascribed to Wu, the connecting links become 
looser. We do not know any which could be accepted as an absolutely faiihlld 
translation of his composition. The most famous ones are probably the three 
pictures forming a trinity—Shaky a muni, Manjusri, and Samantabhadra—in 
Tofukuji, Kyoto, large ink-paintings, impressive in design but rather slack in 
execution. (PL 49.) The very broad brush-strokes with a wavy movement retain 
perhaps some echo of Wu's manner, but they are lacking in strength and 
significance. They may well be, as generally accepted, works of the Yiian d>Tiasty 
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but to what extent they reproduce designs by Wu, is impossible to telL A later 
repetition of the central figure, Shakyamuni, is In the Freer Gallery in Washington. 

Another painting which has often been quoted under Wu Tao-tzu*s name is the 
scroll know'nas 'FHen WangSvng the Birth or PresentatiQnofBuddha, formerly in 

the collection of Mr. Ching Hsien in Peking, and now belonging to Mr, Yamamoto 
Tejiro in Tokyo. It is interesting as a novel and fantastic interpretation of a 
traditional motive. {PI. 50,) A heavenly king, TzQ Tsai (Siva?), accompanied by 
some guardians and court-ladies^ is receiving a huge dragon held by Iw'o men, who 
exert themselves to the utmost, while Buddha’s mother seems to receive a message 
from another celestial being (a kind of Fudo), surrounded by flames, in which 
various figures including the future Buddha appear. The last group shows King 
Suddhodana accompanied by his consort, carrying the new-born baby in his arms. 
According to the colophons on the picture, it would have been known as a work 
by Wu Tao-tzu since the South T'ang period; but to judge by the photographs, 
the execution is lacking in strength and decision, though skilful as a calligraphic 
performance, and must obviously be of later date. 

The painted copies after Wu*s designs offer, indeed, very little of artistic interest, 
but the stone engravings may serve to convey some idea of his peculiar style as a 
draughtsman. The quality of his line, the energy of the brush-stroke must have been 
tremendous, a fact w'hich is emphasized over and over again by the Chinese critics 
of the T‘ang, Sung, and later times, who describe his art from observation or 
hearsay. We are told that Wu ^vorked in a kind of firenzy, w'hich he often increased 
by taking wine before he set to work, and that he wielded the brush with 3 fi'eedom 
and sureness that nobody before or after him could reach. As the people saw him 
draw the nimbus around the head of a divinity with one powerful stroke of the 
brush, they shouted with joy, and said that his hand was guided by a god. 

The earliest critical account of Wu’s style is given by Chang Yen-)nian in 
chapter ii of Li Tat Ming Hua Chi under the title Discussion of the Brusk-maimer of 
Ku AhV-cAiA, Lii T*'an~wei^ Cheoig ^tg-yu, and IVa Tao-ksuan, It has served as basis 
for most of the later writings on the same subject and may therefore, in so far as it 
refers to Wu Tao-tzu, be given here in translation. He ’ivritesi— 

“Wu Tao~hsUai) of ihc present dynasty, stands alone (above everybo^) of ancient 
and modem times. Of his predecessors not even K.u K*ai<hih and Lu T‘an-\vei may 
be called his equals, and among his followers is nobody (of equal importance). He 
learned his bmsh-method from Chnn^ Hsii, and from this we may again realize that 
the use of the brush is the same in writing and painting. As Chang was said to be mad 
on calligraphy, so Wu may be called the divine painter. When heaven creates a great 
spirit, he is made brave and divine without limit. 

“The common people fix their attention on the finished design and on the outw'ard 
shapes and likeness, but I pay attention to the splitting and spreading of the dots 
strokes, and try to avoid the vulgar and commonplace. In painting curves, lines straight 
as a lance, standing pillars and conneedng beams Wu did not use mice and foot-measure. 
He paintcri the curly beard and the footdong tufts at die temples (of his figures) so that 
every hair was waving and fluttering and the muscles protruding with strcugib. There 
was, indeed, such an excess (of life} that he must have been in die possession of a great 
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secret. Peop[e couid not understand how it was pos.<iibIe for him to start a picture, 
several feet large, cither with an arm or with a foot, and then make it into a magniiicciit 
and imposing thing, with the blood circulating in the skin. He surpassed Chang 
Seng'^Tj. 

“^meone asked me: ‘How is it possible that Wu did not use ruler and foot-measure 
and yet could draw (perfect) curves and arcs, lines straight as a lancc, standing pillars 
and conneedng beams ?* To which I answered:‘He concentrated his spirit and 
harmonized it with the works of Nature (or the Creator) rendeiing them through the 
power of his brush. His ideas were, as has been said, fixed before he took up the Diush; 
when the picture was finished, it expressed them all.’ 

‘‘Everything truly wonderful has been done in this way, not only painting. Thus 
worked tlie cook, who knew how to avoid the whetstone/ and the stone-mason from 
ybig/ who knew how to use the adze. To imitate the knitted eyebrows (of Hsi-shih) ® 
is vain trouble for offerine the heart, and he who chops (the meat) instead of (cutting 
with skill) wilt wound ^ hands. If the ideas of a man are confused, he will hccomc the 
slaves of exterior condiiiom, 

“Who could paint a circle with the left hand and a square with the right? He who 
does it with the help of ruler and foot-measure produces a dead picture, wMle he who 
docs it through the concentration of his spirit creates a real picture. Dead pictures 
covering a w-all are simply like dirty plaster. In real pictures every brush-stroke reveals 
life. He who deliberates and moves the brush intent upon making a picture, misses to a 
still greater Mtent^ the art of painti^, while he who cogitates and moves the brush 
without any intention of making a picture, reaches the art of painting. His hands will 
not get stiff, Ilia heart not grow cold, and without knowbg, he accomplishes it. Even 
for the curves and^ arcs, the straight lines, the standing pillars and connecting beams in 
his pictures there is no need of ruler and foot-measure. 

“Someone asked me: ‘How is it that subde and deep thoughts may be expressed in 
pictures which not finished in a thorough and complete fashion?* To w'hich 1 
answ'cred: *Ku K'ai-chih’s and Lu T'an-wei’s spirit cannot be seen in their designs, 
although their pictures are executed in a complete and thorough fasluon. Chang Seng* 
yu and Wu Tao-tzu did their pictures with one or two strokes of their wonderful brush 
or by splitting and spreading the dots and strokes; their pictures looked ^ broken up* 
their brush-work was not of the complete kind, yet, their thoughts were completely 
exprc^cd. It should be remembered, that there arc two kinds of painting, thcriii and 
the mi (the sketchy and the finished manner), then we may discuss painting! . . . My 
interrogator bowed and went away,” * ^ 


Chang Yen-yiian’s characterization of Wu Tao-tzii’s style is further developed 
and defined by critics of the Sung period such as Kuo Jo-hsu, Su Tung-p‘o, and 
Tung Yu, and fortunately these critics, who still had an opportunity of seeing some 
W'orb by the master, sometimes refer to more definite points of style, which serve 
to give us a dearer idea about Wu Tao-tzii’s position in Chinese art-history. 
Particularly interesting in this respect is the following writing by Su Tunff-p‘o on a 
picture by Wu;^ * ^ 

‘‘The men who knew invented things, those who were skilful transmitted them ihU 
(referrmg to art and culture) was not all done by one man. The scholars promoted it 

Ur ^ chopper for nineteen years as though fresh from tlic whetstone, becatae 

he Imcw how lo wort m accordance with Tao or the laws of nature. Cf. GUes. Chuims-Uiii aer 

A man from Ying, who Rad hii nose covered with a hard scab, no thicker than a flv’i winu f ^ 
sionc-mainn who chipped it off without hurling the nose. Gf. Ciks, Chuag-t^H, n i. ^ 

* The fommu beauty Hsi Shih knitted her brows. An ugly woman tried to imiiaie h**,- ■!, t 

that FV'crybody fled from her. That woman saw the beauty of the knitted brows but she did one^ ™ I ^ 
the beamy of the knitted brow, lay. Gf. Giles, p. iBa, ^nit she did ootsee wherein 
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(i,c. culture) by their study; the various kinds of workmen by their skill. Tlie evolution 
went on from the Three (ancient) Dynasties through the Han up to the T'ang period. 
Thus poetry was perfected ^ Tu Fti, literature by Han Yii, calligraphy by Yen Lu- 
kung,^ and painting by \Vu Tao-tzd. All the efforts of ancient and modem times were 
brought to completion by these men. 

^*Tao-t2u painted his figures like the shadows produced by a lamp. They were moving 
forward and Inw'ard; when seen from the side, they seemed to be leaning out; when 
criss-cross (i,e. placed behind each other), tiiey formed an even plane, and by relative 
decrease and increase each one had its natur^ degree (size). Not the least detail was 
wTong. 

“He formed new rules of calculation in art and followed mysterious principles even 
in his most impassioned wort as expressed in the saying; 'Room for the blade to move 
and to spare®; the revolvings of the hatchet make the wind.’ He was really unique 
among ancient and modem painters. 

“ I may not be quite certain about the manners of other painters, but when I see 
(so called) Wu Tao-tzu pictures, I know by a glance whether they are true or not. 
But noivadays tliere are very few true ones like those in the possession of Shih Hh'nan. 
shu, which I have seen once or twice in my Life.’* (Written in 1085 by Su Tung-p*o.) 

Su Tung-p'o’s characterization of Wu Tao-tzii’s style makes us realize that the 
great admiration evoked by the master’s w'orks did not depend simply on his 
impassioned way of painting and the strength of his brush-work, but also on the 
fact that he mastered the technical means of repreenting space, movement, and 
plastic (three dimensional) volumes in a hitherto unknown degree. His pictures 
must have possessed an extraordinary power of dlusion. The figures moved in them 
freely in every direction, and when they stood behind each other, there was no 
crowding, hut they seemed to recede into the background as naturally as if they 
had been seen spread over a perfectly horizontal plane. The third dimension was 
evidently rendered in a more complete and convincing way than had been done 
by the earlier masters, and the figures were distinguished by an extraordinary 
degree of reality. 

The plastic quality of Wu’s painted figures is particularly emphasized in some 
writings by Timg Yu who furthermore gives the most definite characterization of 
his firm structural drawing and incessantly cur^fing and bending brush-stroke. He 
writes ®:— 

“Wu’s paintings are like clay sculptures. His figures have projecting chins, large 
curving noses, prominent eyes and sunk-in faces. It cannot be said that he used the ink 
thickly, yet, the faces and the eyes looked quite real, not otherwise than in the clay 
sculptures. In ordinary paintings these parts are put on with thick layers of colour, 
but the eyes, noses, cheek-bones, and foreheads are not well separated, 

“Yang Hut-chih and Wu Tao-tzu both came to the fore in the K'ai-yUan era 
(y 13-43), but the former did not succeed in his studies. He changed therefore from 
painting to clay sculpture. He found it easier to make sculptures in clay, and to 
decorate them with colour tlian to execute paintings on silk which, indeed, is more 
dillicult. 

^ Yen Chen-di'xirig (709-785) ^ tlic grf^t fltatemiim and patriot knoAvn far hU oppositioii to Aq Lu-ihmn 
and hU tcinpcsluous career* be aJso one of the greatest cslligraplusti of the time* 

■ Cf* Giles, Dkiicmfy^ no, 13433- expression U used of a per«on whose «ccm a mere duld't 

play to him,*' tt refers to Chn^ng-tzd’i story about Priat* Hui'a raorveUom coak^ previomly mentioned, 
* Kuang-ch'ttrm Hua Pa* iv* L 95* 
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“Wu painted liis figures like day sculpturesj they can be seen from the side anti all 
around, and arc good on all four sides. The strokes of his brush arc curving and fine as 
coiling copper wire. However tliick the colours may be, one can always see under¬ 
neath them the bony structure and the modelliiig of the flesh. All these parts are 
properly rendered. Fearing that the beholder cannot find it out for himself, I am also 
tdhng this about the colouring. The present picture has quite small figures, but ihcir 
‘resonance of the spirit’ is nc\^rtheles5 exceedingly bold and free.” 

The close connection between Wu’s paintings and contemporary sculptnre is 
quite evident. He is said to have executed himself figures in day, and among bis 
associates and pupils were several who turned to sculpture, when they did not 
sneceed as painters. Chang Yen-yuan mentions not only Yang Hui-chih, but also 
some pupils of Wu, viz, Chang Ai-erh, Yuan Ming, and Ch'eng Chin, who became 
known for their W'orks in clay and stone.'^ None of their works have been identified, 
but among stiU existing Buddhist sculptures may be observed figures which, by their 
larile types and the manner in which the billowing mantle-folds are arranged, reflect 
similar ideals of style as we find in the rubbings of the Wu Tao-tzCi designs.® 

It should also be remembered that there are still stone reliefs in existence made 
after drawings by Wu Tao-tzfi, as for instance, the beautiful representation of 
Kuanyin with the willow branch, seated at the seashore. The weU-baianced figure 
is composed within a circular field which, however, rnay be the invention of the 
actual sciilptor. According to the inscription, his name was Wei-min from Po- 
yang; he made the relief in i loy after a w'ork by Wu Tao-tzu. (PL 51,) 

Wu’s particular qualities as a figure painter are thus more or less brought out 
by the old critics and illustrated by rubbings from the engraved designs, but as to 
his landscape paintings we have no informations, which make it possible to form 
any idea beyond pure conjectures. Chang Yen-yuan sap that he formed a new 
style of his own in landscape, but he docs not tell how or w'hy it was new. Only in 
his special chapter on landscape painting he praises the strange and iveird character 
of Wu’s mountains and his gigantic waves, and says that his pictures were so 
illusive that one felt like stooping down to drink of the water.® And then we arc told 
about Wu’s and li SsG-hsiin’s journey to Szechuan, where they went on imperial 
command to paint some famous views. WTien they came back, Li produced a 
carefully worked out scroll, but Wu had nothing to show; the inquiries of the 
emperor he answered by the remark; “I have it all in my heart,” and in Haifa day 
he produced a landscape of 300 li. Whatever truth there may be in the story, it 
serv'cs to emphasize the highly imaginative quality of Wu’s art and his impetuous 
way of creating. * 

It is evident that whatever motives were touched by this great genius, they 
received a new meaning, a deeper significance than in the worb of any preceding 
or contemporary master. He may have been in the first place an inierpreter of 

, * chap. *; M tht rnd ttf the notes oa Wu. a. Pclliot, sicr artiitti 

elc, rotmg pp_ 72-3, 

* Cr. A IlistoFj if Earfy Chinat Ait, iiS (Sculpture), PU. 83. 85,86, and 87. 

* Li Tflt Ating fhiB Chi, ebap. i, 5, 
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Buddhist subjects, but he painted with equal success Taoist Immortals, stellar 
divinities, dragons and devik, portraits and landscapes. And whatever he repre¬ 
sented, be made it live not only through a convincmg representation of space, cubic 
form, and mov'ement in every sense of the word, but also through a suggestion of an 
inner reality, a spiritual power, which be grasped by harmonizing Ids spirit with 
that of the Creator (to use the words of Chang Ycn-yiian). Painting was to him a 
truly creative art, an act of magic, like great music, and the brush a tool by which 
the fire of the gods could be brought down to earth. 

(3) W^g Wei 

Wang Wei was exactly contemporary with Wu Tao-tzii, but the tw'o painters 
do not seem to have bad many points in common. He is represented by the Chinese 
historians as the perfect gentleman painter, to whom painting never was of more 
importance than his other artistic activiliesj music, poetry, and calhgraphy, in all 
of which he reached a high degree of perfection. It may even be safely assumed 
that Wang Wei never would have become so famous with posterity, if he had been 
active only as a painter: pictures are sooner lost and forgotten than poems, 
particularly in an eminently literary nation. Wang Wei’s lyrical poems are still 
counted among the gems of Chinese literature and have been translated into 
various languages,^ whereas his original paintings are irretrievably lost and his 
artistic style may be studied only in later imitarions or copies. It is thus evident 
that one can hardly do justice to the artistic personality who was Wang Wei in 
discussing the records and remains of his pictorial activity, yet that is the material 
to which we in this connection must limit our attention. 

Because of his established position in the literary history of China, Wang 
Wei’s cunieultint vita has also been well recorded, Wc know the dates of his birth 
(659), of his ch'in ihih degree, of his appointments first to a minor official post in 
Shantung and then to that of a junior censor at the court. It is furthennore 
recorded that he lost his wife in 730, and thenceforth spent most of hk rinte in 
solitude, or with one or two Buddhist friends, at his country home, Wang-ch^uan 
in Shensi, and that he, at the death of his mother, turned this place into a Buddhist 
monastery. The deep religious bent of his nature seems to have become more and 
more manifest tow'ards the end of his life. 

The momentous events which took place in 756, when the imperial court was 
scattered and the palaces in the capital sacked by the soldiers of An Lu-shan, 
brought also a brusque change in the life of Wang Wei. After a vain attempt to save 
himself by flight, he was forced by An Lu-shan to accept the position of a censor 
at the rebel’s court, an event which was counted as a black spot on hk official 
record, when the imperial house was re-establkhcd a few months later. Wang Wei 

» Cf. Giles, Chinat fJlaahite^ Waley, op. dU. pp. J4I-2. W. J. B. Fletcher. Mm Gims 0/ Chineif Pi>ttry, 
Shanghai, 1913. Witter Bytiner, TTfc* Jade A/cuninJK, New York, J 930. Bcaidci tiieae tratabtioiu into 
EngLi^ there ate others into Fiench and German. 
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was again imprisoned, and would have met the same fate as other rebels, had not 
his brother, who then was in favour at the court, been able to save him. 

His unshaken faitlifulness to the imperial house was also expressed in a famous 
poem, Vie Frozen Pearl, w'hich reached the ears of the emperor and helped to save 
him. He was released and given an official charge in the household of the Crowm 
Prince, but he had then only a couple of years more to live; his death occurred 
in 759- 

V^ ang Wei s artistic activity was evidently strongly coloured by his religious and 
poetic interests. The main part of his consisted ofBuddhki pictures and of 
landscapp^ with a poetic undercurrent. He made several representations of 
Vimalaldrti, the Indian ascetic who is said to have been one of the earliest apostles 
®i'®'^^dhism in China, and who was particularly venerated by the painters for his 
unsullied purity of life and thought. Wang Wei^s "‘style name”, Mo-ch"i, was 
composed after the name of this Buddhist teacher, Wei Mo-ch‘i, which is the 
Chin^ for Vimalakirti. No less than four Vimalakirti-pictures by Wang W''el are 
mention^ in the catalogue of Emperor Hui Tsung’s collection; they indicate his 
predilection for the motive even if they not all were oHginab. Mi Fd mentions a 
picture of a Pratyeka-Buddha by Wang Wei, in w hich the painter had introduced 

himself, w-earing a yellow mantle and a peach-coloured cap, at the foot of the 
Buddha. 


Another of Wang Wei s paintings which may be recalled in this connection 
represented Fu Shdig, the famous scholar of the third century b.c., who is said to 
nave preserved certain sections of Shu Chiug from the burning of the books under 
Gh‘in Shib Huang Ti. THs picture, which was in the Hsiian-ho collection and is 
mentioned by several critics, has been identified with one now m the possession of 
Mr. Abe at Sumiyoshi in Japan and reproduced in hb magnificent catalogue. To 
judge by this reproduction, the picture is certainly not later than the Northern 
Sung Yfnod, but whether it actually is a T'ang painting, as claimed in the writings 
on It, 13 difficult to tell from a reproduction. The figure, an old man in scant 
clothing seated on a straw mat at a low table, is singularly sensitive, characterized 
with penetrating force and sympathy, and executed in a most delicate linear style 
which still reminds us of the early pre-T‘ang masters. It seems thus quite probable 
that It represents Wang Wei’s design, though the question as to its date of execution 
must be left open, 

He executed furthcimore a number of wall paintings in Buddhist temulcs in 
Ch ang-an (for instance in T2‘u.en ssQ, the temple which contained paintings bv all 
the best contemporary masters) and in Feng-hsiang, the district where his countrv^ 
home w^as situated. Here was the K‘ai->iian ssu, which Su Tung-p*o visited m 
1060, when in ^arch for the old master^ worb. The poem in which he describes 
this picmre and Wu Tao-izu>s panting in Pu-men ssfi is a gem difficult to render 
in English, but the context relating to Wang Wei’s picture is as foilou^- "‘Mn rh‘l 
was really a great poet who wrote: ‘I earned irises in my girdle and my gamiTn! 
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was lined with fragrant orchids.’ Now, as I see his wall painting, 1 find it like his 
poetry in purity andexquisiteness. Tlie pupils in the garden of Buddha (Vetuvana?) 
are all thin as cranes; in their hearts the passions are dead as ashes which cannot be 
rekindled. In front of the gate there are two clumps of bamboo; their snowy joints 
reach down to the frost-bound roots. They cling to each other, their stalks are 
confused and their leaves agitated by the cold wind—(a few characters are here 
missing in our edition), Mo-ch*i reached beyond the outward shapes; he had the 
wings of an Immortal to soar above the cage. I saw the pictures of these two 
men, both divine and perfect, but before Wang Wei, I collect myself in silence 
without a word.” ^ 

Wang Wei’s picture in K‘ai-yuan ssG must have been a wondedul thing, but it 
may be doubted whether it ever appeared more wonderful than in the poetic 
transcription of Su Tung-p’o, It w^as to a Large extent due to him and to Mi Fei 
and, later on, to Tung Ch*i-ch*aiig that Wang Wei was hailed as one of the very 
greatest masters of Chinese painting. He may have been admired and loved by 
many of his contemporaries, but his position as the founder of the “Southern 
School” and the originator of aU that was best and purest in Chinese landscape 
painting was not established until the Sung period. The significance of this 
classification w-as already explained in the quotation from Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang in 
reference to Li SsG-hsiin’s position as the founder of the “Northern School”, which 
to the Ming-critlc represented a far inferior current of style. His enthusiasm for 
Wang Wei and his tireless efforts to obtain some true work by the master are vividly 
reflected in several passages in his Hua Ten, from which some paragraphs here may 
be quoted as testimonies of Wang Wei’s unique position according to Chinese 
tradition:— 

“Wang Wei was among painters the same as Wang Hsi-cliih among calligraphists; 
such men arc seldom seen. Some years ago I saw in the possession of the great scholar 
Hsiang Yuan-pien in Chia-hsing tlie Hsiieh Chiang t‘u (Snow on the River). It had no 
painted ‘ wrinkles ’ but only contours. The imitations made ofii in later tunes, such as 
Wang Shu-min's Cfiien Ko t’u, are in regard to brush-work and ideas rather like Li 
Chung-shih’s ^vork, and I doubt their faithfulness to Wang Wei’s style. Then I 
acquired in Ch*ang-an Chao Ta-nien’s copy of Wang Wei’s flu Ckuang Chtng Hsia t'u 
(The Village at the Lake on a Bright Summer day), and this too had no ‘wrinJdes’ and 
was somewhat similar to the Hsueh Ckiang scroll belonging to the Hsiang family. Yet, 1 
thought the copy cannot be altogether of the same effect as Wang Wei’s picture, because 
Chao Ta-nien’s finest works are remarkable for their ‘wrinkles’ ® ... At last I also 

^ Su T'ung-p'oj Chih Chi, iv. ThE poinn has been rendered hi ii wniewbat freer bcaudM u^mbnon by 
Waky, op. dl., p. 

* The " wnaklcs’ \ or IT im , form one of the essential chamclcrditus of Chi nese landscape painting. They are 
Strokes or dots, sometimes only ttie finisliing portion or the hook at the end of a line, and they serve to render 
the surface aspect of the moiintaliis and of stoaes, trees, and other elements in the huidKapes, They 
have been cUsaUied under sixteen (or eighteen) dilferent names, which more or less describe thdr appearance, 
and some of dicsc ti*un were considered as specially cbaractnisdc of certain masters. The difference between 
the Northern and die Southern school was Largely a question of difTerent U'an fa, or modes of drawing the 
“wrinkles*', crevices, and contours of the mauntains. The skteen kinds of “wrinkles" arc named os follows; 
(i) P‘i*ma fi'jiit {bcnJp*fibre "wrinkles”); (a) Luon-md ij'uii (tangled hemp-fibres )i {$) ti'an (veins oflotus 
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acquired Kuo Chung-sbu’s colouird (?) copy of the \Vang-ch*uan scroll which showed 
fine ‘wrinkles*. According to tradition, the real picture was in Wu-Jin and since it was 
considered a copy, it could not be very far removed from the original; yet, the picture 
I saw was a rattier common thing which could not be taken as a standard for judging 
Wang Wei’s style. 

“But General Yang Kuo-yu in the capital has a small snoiv scene by Chao Meng-fu, 
painted with gold powder, remarkable for its tranquil distanec and limpid light; quite 
dlBcrent from common paintings. When 1 saw this, I at once realized that he bad 
learnt from Wang Wei. Someone said: How can you know' that he learned from ^Vang 
Wei? To which I answered: ‘.411 the painters from T*ang to Sung made their ‘wrinkles’ 
differendv, according to various schools. It w'as like the division of Ch’an into five 
schools; if one hcara part of a phrase, it may be enough to tell Grom which of the schools 
the speaker comes. Now, in this picture of Chao M^ng-fu the brush-work is not like 
Chang Seng-yu’s, nor like Li Ssu-hsiin’s, Ching Hao’s or Kuang T'ung’s, and I also 
realize that he did not follow Tung Viian, Chu-Jau, Li Ch'eng, or Fan K‘uan; from 
whom could he then have leamt if not from Wang Wd?* 

“In the autumn of this year I heard that Wang Wei’s Chimg Shan Chi Hsueh chSan 
(Clearing after Snowfall on the Hills by the River) w'as in the possession of F£ng Kune- 
shu (in Nanking). I asked a friend who went to Wu-lin (Nanking) to examine it, (In 
another version of the same story the author sap that he dispatched a messenger to 
borrow the picture.) Kung-shu considered Lite picture as precious as his head, his e)'e5 
or his brain, but as he learned about my passion for Wai^ Wei’s pictures, he made an 
exception to meet my desire (and sent the picture to the author), I fasted for three 
days; then I unroiled it and saw at once that it really was in the same style as the little 
Chao Mdig-fu.^ It made me very glad. (In the other version of the story he says: 1 got 
from it somet^g I never had experienced before.) ‘ 

“Wang Wei himself said; He who is a poor writer must in a former life have been a 

f iainter. 1 had never seen a real work by him but only thought of it in my heart; now I 
bund that the picture of my thoughts corresponded to reality. Is it possible that I, in a 
former life, entered Wang Wei’s studio and saw him seated at his work, and that I liad 
not forgotten what I then learned and observed ?” * 

Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang then tells how the picture wa.s found, together with two other 
scrolls, in the pillar of an old gate in the capital (other authors say, that it was found 
in a bamboo tube in a gate-house), and that he, on the request of Mr, Feng, wrote 
a colophon of several hundred characters on the picture. In this he expressed the 
opinion that there were many great painters before Wang Wei, skilled in every 


leaves); (4) ChifJi-n t/wi (twisaof a rope); (5] I-jKn-ecu ts*un (thuudrrhead)- (6) CMh-mn t^iai (wrintlcj like 
sesjuniun (7) Mu-mao ti'tin (bullock’s hair); (8) T’fln-uwU'w (eddying water); (g) rs-iitn U'ntt (rain- 

dropa); (lo) ti'uti (heaped firewood); (i t) ij'iw (alum crystals); (la) A tt^un 

(“wrinkles” on the face ofa demon); (13) Ta/u-p'i l^un (cuts ofa large a*c); (14) ffsiita (cutaofa 

small ajic); {15) Me-ya ts'im (horse's tcctii); {16) C/ii-tid ttun (folds ofa belt). Number (5) is wmctimci also 
called Ckuan-jfim U'wt (conyolulcd doudi) and numlicr (10) lj‘iw (broken net). For a auther 

discuman of this dassification, which probably was not introduced until the Sung dynasty, see S. Taki 
Tlic Southeni and Northern Schools of Landscape Painting, in 7Ar« Ess^^J «n Otititiai Painting, London [ 


* In anotlier connection Timg Ch'i-ch'ang sap, that he borrowed tbc picture from Mr FeiU! and 
studied It for a year, "but now I have left it and catmoi find it again, like the fisherman who went ourof the 
^^.garden.’' The ideronce is to Tag Yuan-ming’s (365-427) well-known story about the Peach Bios*™ 
Gairien, a kind of paradise lost, which a fisherman once was pcnniiicd to visit, but w^ch nobody could fitirl 


again. 


flua lisdih Ihin TTinj iii. 
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branch of the art, **but they could not express a spintual quality in their land* 
scapes. From Wang Wei onwards the painters started to use wrinkles fa) 
and the flowing ink method [hsUanjan fa —soak and dye manner). He changed the 
methods of painting as Wang Hsi-chih changed the style of Chung-yu.‘ It was 
marvellous and admirable as the soaring ofthe feng and the huang” (the male and 
the female phoenix). 

It would be tempting to go ou quoting more ofthe appreciations of Wang Wei*s 
paintings oflered by Su Tung-p*o, Tung Ch'i-ch*angj and other connoisseurs of the 
Sung and Ming dynasties, because they are in some respects more interesting and 
evocative than the pictorial remains that may be connected with the master^ but it 
would require too much space. The pictures which perpetuate some of hLs most 
famous compositions or reflect his style^ are lacking in that element of spontaneous 
brush-work and individual touch, which might serve to give us an impression of the 
great artistes hand and mind. They leave us also in doubt as to the technical 
methods of the painter. According to tradition, the monochrome ink painting, 
either with contouis {mo-htd] or with flowing ink [p^o-mo] would have been his 
favourite medium of expression, but some of the copies are coloured, as was also the 
small picture after Wang Wei by Chao Meng-fu which Tung Ch'i-ch*ang mentions. 
It may be that Wang Wei tried diiferent manners or modes of painting (as did many 
of the other painters), though he became in later periods particularly appreciated 
as a monochrome painter. 

Most famous among his great landscape compositions is the Wang-ch^’uan scroll, 
in which Wang Wei is supposed to have given an illustration of his country home 
and the landscape surrounding It. The composition exists in a number of copies, 
among which should be mentioned in the first place those engraved on stone slabs, 
as they probably render the original with less alterations of the design than the 
painted copies, though stripped of all pictorial atmosphere. Of such engravings 
afier the Wang-ck^uan scroll there existed at least five different versions, made in the 
late Ming and early Gh‘ing periods at Lan-t*ien, not very far fiiom Feng-hsiang fu, 
in which district Wang Wei’s country home was situated. Executed at this 
particular place, the stone engravings served as a kind of historical record or 
memorial to the great artist, through whose activity the locality had gained its 
fame and become a place of pilgrimage for poets and art-lovers. This was further¬ 
more emphasized in a special chronicle, the Wang^h^aart ckih^ containing 
biographical notes about Wang Wei and a list of other artists and poets who had 
been active there.® 

Dr. Laufer has given a detailed account of the various engravings, which were 
executed on eight, five, four, or one slab, and apparently all from a drawing by the 
Sung painter Kuo Ghung-shu. The original, which is said to have been left by the 
painter to the temple at Wang ch'uan, may have been lost at a comparatively early 

• \ gnral cAltigriiphiat (d. a.d, a 30} who rqpmentod the cartier tqgre formal It style of wirtiog. 

• Cf* B. Ijiufer, A Liuidscape of Wang Wd, OsiaiiaL i, pp. *8-55. 
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period, but its Fame spread far and wide, “it was loved for a long time all over the 
empire,” and made the subject of many enthusiastic and poetical commentaries 
(wliich, however, to a large extent must have been based on copies). The Kuo 
Chung-shu copy is said to have been the smaller of two different renderings, which 
still existed at the beginning of the nineteenth century, {PI. 52.) Dr. Ferguson 
claims to have seen it—though he does not tell in ’which collection — and he quotes 
se\'eral comments on the picture as for instance the following by Chao Chung-mu: 
“There arc two Wang Gh'uan pictures. This is a copy of the narrower one and 
shows greater freedom of conception.” ^ 

The composition of the scroll is rendered rather difl'erently in the stone 
engravings and the painted copies, though the principal features and localities 
(marked by names) are the same. It gives, in the words of Dr. Laufer, “a graphic 
account of a great variety of scenery, not wild nature, however, but an historical 
landscape as transformed and cultivated by the hand of man. The mountain range 
in the background merely forms the frame by which the gardens and buildings 
composing the ’iilla of the poet-painter are set off.” 

In spite of the names written over the successive sections, the scenes impress us 
rather as illustrations to Wang Wet’s dreams and ptoetical fancies about an ideal 
country estate than as representations of actual landscapes. This impression 
is strengthened by the poems, which Wang Wei, assisted by his friend P‘ei Ti, 
composed about these localities ; they contain general reflections about the 
beauty of nature but no local clues, except the poetical names. It may be that 
some features of the W{mg-ch*uim Tu were suggested by the country' place, ’^vhere 
W’ang Wei spent much time in company with his Buddhist friends, but they are 
freely combined with imaginative elements; the mountains have grow'n into 
fantastic shapes, and the buildings have become very elaborate. Wang Wei was, 
as a matter of fact, never very closdy bound by objective reality: "when he felt like 
painting, he would even disregard the four seasons; with regard to flowers he 
introduced peach, apricot, hibiscus, and w'aterlily into the same scene. He painted 
a picture with a banana in the snow. The inspiration of his heart was carried out 
instantly by his hand , , , He was a bom genius who worked according to his 
own principles. But this is difhcult to discuss with the common crowd.” ^ 

Tliere is, however, very little of this spontaneity and poetical inspiration to be 
discovered in the painted copies of the [Vang-ch^uan i% one of which is in the 
British Museum, another in General Munthe’s collection in Peking. Tliey arc 
both rather superficial renderings, executed in a dry and minute style with green 
and blue colours. The scroll in British Museum is provided vrith an inscription, 
according to which it would have been painted by Chao Meng-fu in the year 1309* 
“in the manner of Wang W'ei.” It is possible that Chao Meng-fu did such a 
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picture, but the one now conserved in the British Museum is evidently a later 
rendering. 

Another of Wang Wel^s famous compositions, which has called forth a great deal 
of comment in prose and poetry* is the Cfijang Shan Hsueh Chi i'w, Clearing after 
Snowfall oa the Hills by the River* evidently also a long scroll of mountain ranges, 
and watercourses, framed by terraced rocks and clusters of leafless trees. It w-as a 
monochrome ink painting, possibly with some addition of white, and it had attached 
to it colophons by Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang, Ch‘eng-chi and others. The famous collector 
of the late Ming period, Peng-kung ahu, is reported to have said about this 
picture, then in his collection: ‘'Whenever I opened the Chiang Shan Hsiieh Chi t*u, I 
iyt the spirit of the mountains, the freshness of the stream, the mist over the spring 
garden. It was like silkworms producing silk, or insects eating away w^ood, so fine 
w^as every detail, even the minutest things, and they all conveyed some thoughts. It 
was Mo-ch‘i’s bright spirit together with his skill in handling the ink that 
accomplished this precious picture.” ^ 

We have already told something about Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang’s enthusiasm for the 
same picture; his efforts to see it, and the almost religious devotion with which he 
handled it, when itw^as sent to him for inspection. To him it seems to have been the 
supreme example of Wang Wei’s art. 

Does it 3tUl exist? I hardly believe so, in spite of some claims to the contrary; 
but there arc several interesting copies of the picture, some of which go back to the 
Sung period. The most suggestive copy, known to me, used to be in the possession of 
Mr. Lo Chen-yii in Tientsin, where I saw it in 1932. The soft tone and flowing 
execution of this picture may even be observed in our reproductions; it carries a very 
definite atmosphere, though it is difficult to decide to what extent this is due to 
Wang Wei*s original or to the artist who copied it. (Pis. 53-55.) The great progress 
noticeable here over landscapes of the Li-type lies less in the formal rendering of any 
particular part than in the interpretation of a certain mood of nature. The snowy 
mountains and bare trees have become the carriers of an individual expression, a 
subtle poetic signiflcancc, which communicates itself through the tone as much as 
through the design. The unity of the whole thing is better preserved than in the 
earlier landscape scrolls and the suggestion of space, by the aerial perspective, k 
much more effective, Tung Gh*i-ch‘ang w'as evidently right in praising the tranquil 
distance and the moisty atmosphere in this picture. It seems almost as if these 
qualities had been particularly accentuated in the present copy. 

Another copy of the same composition belongs to Professor M. Ogawa in 
Kyoto, It is executed In a somewhat drier fashion with more insistence on details 
such a.s the network of the tree branches and the “\vTinkles" of the mountains. 
(PL 56.) The execution makes in some respects a more old-fashioned impression, 
even though it may not be of any greater age. The “wrinkly" of the mountains 
arc here made according to the ”loius fibre ^ method, which was considered a 

1 Cf. Ch*iiig~h SJat Hua Fung, iii, t. 54, after Fa Hub P'ing. 
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characteristic of Wang Wei as also appears froTTi the mountains ‘*in the style of 
Wang Wei” which are reproduced in the Chiek-tzu Tiian (1676). 

A third copy of relatively recent date was in the Struhlneck collection which 
later on passed into the possession of Mr. Fdhraeus. It is a weaker reproduction 
of the scroll owned by Mr. Lo Chen-yii. 

The afore-mentioned engraved designs and paintings receive their main interest 
from the fact that they reproduce more or less faithfully famous compositioas by 
Wang Wei* but there are others which have somewhat stronger claims of being 
considered as originals. They are knowm to me only through photographs, but as 
far as one may judge by these, the pictures maybe of an early period. One is a high 
scroll (4 ft, 2 in, by 2 ft, i in.) in the Palace Museum in Peking representing some 
lofty peaks rising above a calm river. (PI. 57.) A light covering of snow borders the 
mountains and the branches of the bare trees and makes them stand out in contrast 
against the dark sky. They are said to be slightly coloured in greenish tones; the 
trees and the small pavilions at the foot of the mountains are drawn in ink, while the 
figures are almost covered by the white snow. The execution is remarkable for its 
refinement and clear definition of every detail. The deep poeiie effect depends 
rather on the tone or colouring than on the design. The picture is provided with an 
inscription by the Emperor Gh'ien Lung (dated 1791) who says that “one 
may really accept this as a work of the T'ang period and follow the indications in the 
Shih Ch^ii Pao Chi (supplement), where it is attributed to Wang Wei.” ‘ 

The other picture which is the size of a large album-leaf must also have formed 
part of Emperor Ch'iea Lunges collection, as testified by his inscription on it 
(dated 1747), and it was until recently in the personal collection of the Chinese 
ex-emperor. It b known as Hsueh Hsi t% Snow by the Stream, and may be the 
same painting which was sometimes called: Snow by the Ford. The title on 
the piemre is written by the Emperor HuJ Tsung, and it has furthermore an 
inscription by Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang (dated 1621) who informs us that It was examined 
by a number of everts in his stu^o, all prablng it as a work by W^ang Wet. 

The composition is of a more intimate kind than in the large landscape in the 
Palace Museum. There b a group of low building.^ and bare trees on the hills in the 
foreground; a house-boat is poled slowly across the stream, and on the further shore 
are some low cottage roofs. (PI. 58.) The mobt atmosphere after abundant snow¬ 
fall, which ha.s heightened all the forms with white, envelopes the whole scene in 
a tone of greyish misL Here again the artistic significance of the rendering depends 
largely on the tonality, though the single forms and details are drawn with great 
preebion, Wang Wei’s manner had evidently still something of the old-fashioned 
exactness of detail, but thb was combined with a sense of tonal values (rendered in 
more or less monochrome mediums), by which hb landscapes received their noetic 

revealed it most completely in the cver-recurring snow 

^ Cf. the Palace Muscuni publication Au vol, i. 
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He must have loved snow above everything eke in nature. The harmonious 
quiet and peace that an abundant snowfall spreads over the landscape must 
have made a particular appeal to his sensitive soul. Beside the pictures described 
above, several snow landscapes by him are mentioned by old and modem critics, 
as for instance: Angling in Snow (mentioned by Tung Gh‘i-ch*ang), Snow Piled up on 
a Thousand Peaks (mentioned by Kao Shih-chi, a critic of the seventeenth century),' 
Thi P^a Bridge in a Snow Storm (in the Liang Chang-chii collection), Falling Snow by 
the River (formerly Tuan Fang, now R. Lehman collection, New York),* The 
Banana in Snow (mentioned by several critics, known in a late copy),^ and others. 
In fact, it became tradition to ascribe aU snow sceneries of an old-fashioned type 
to Wang Wei. Mi Fei had, no doubt, excellent reason for his remarks: “Paintings 
of snow' scenes by Ghiang-nan artists in a style resembUng that of Wang Wei are 
usually hailed as the master’s works."* And other critics point out that the 
signatures were often forged in order to give the pictures a higher value on the 
market,* 

Yet, the Wang^h^imn scroll, the picture of his country home, showed scenes of 
blossoming spring, and there were other pictures of hk representing autumn mbts 
or spring rains. The range of his motives was, however, not very wide. Like the 
great poets of the same period he returned over and over again to certain favourite 
motives, expressing them with a depth of feeling and a realization of their spiritual 
significance that was his own personal secret. It matters little what wc call this 
secret, this vision or lyrical interpretation—music or poetry—it was something of 
his heart as well as of his brush, and it made him beloved as only a great poet can 
be. WTien Su Tung-p*o had studied Wang Wei*s picture Mist-Rain atLan-tien^ which 
also was provided with a short poem, he WTOte: “In reading Mo-ch‘i*s poem I find 
in it a picture, in looking at Mo-ch‘i’s picture I feel a poem,” The poem on the 
picture was as follows:— 

“The air k cold, the red leaves scarce. 

On mountain paths no rain as yet. 

The air is moist and wets the clothes.” 

"This k Mo*ch*i’s poetry; though someone objected and said that it may have 
been added by an amateur on Mo-ch*i*s picture.” ® 

It is rather surprising that the pictures after Wang Wei, or in hk maimer, 
which have been preserved, are aU executed with defining lines and quite thin 
w'ashcs of ink, sometimes w'lth the addition of colour^ none of them shows the 
ksiiajt jan fa or the p*o mo, the broad technique irith soaking or splashing ink, which is 
associated with his name. Wang Wei seems to have used both methods, and of the 
painters who followed him, some worked with fine lines and colour, and some with 

I Cr. Wa]«ry,p. 149. 

• Cf. Fcnfuwn, p. 74. 

« Cf, llirth, Straps, «C, (1905) , pp. 84-6. 

• Cf. Ch*‘it^hit Shu Ifm Ftmg, iii, 1 . 78. 

• Su Tung-p'o'i Colophons; abo quoted in Ch’is^^io Shit Hiu Fvig, iii, L 80. 
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splashing inL The only picture executed according to tlie latter method, sometimes 
ascribed to Wang Wei, is the wonderful Waterfall^ belonging to Chishaku-in in 
Kyoto, a rather expressionisdc work of great freedom and beauty. (PI 59.) It 
would be interesting to know, if there is any historical reason for the traditional 
attribution; the picture looks rather like the creation of a full-fledged romantic 
landscape painter of the Southern Sung or Yiian period. However this may be, it 
should be remembered as a typical example of the “Southem School’^ of w'hich 
Wang Wei gradually became the accepted head and originator. 

The importance of pure ink painting is also particularly emphasized in the 
essay on landscape painting which often has been included among the writings of 
Wang Wei, The traditional attribution of the authorship is certainly not correct, but 
the statements that this essay contains about technique, composition, and similar 
matters may, to some extent, be based on a study of Wang Wei’s paintings. 
The text is reproduced with considerable variations in diflerent reprints showing 
that there must have been some uncertainty as to its proper form. Some of the 
reprints, as for instance in Shu Hua Hui Kao^ contain only the latter part of it, under 
the title, Shan Skm Lun (Discussion of Landscape), m other collections such as 
Hua Hsueh Hstn Yin, the essay is divided into Shan Shui ChUeh (The Secret of Land¬ 
scape painting) and Shan Shui Jjun, whereas the whole text is published under the 
tide: Hua HsSeh Mi ChUeh (The Secret of Learning Painting) in the collected works 
of Wang Wei, edited by Chao Tien-ch*Sng (f. 1737) and in various ts^ung ski} 
In the preface to this edition the editor tells us that some part of the text was 
engraved on stone tablets at Kuan-chung (Shensi?). He expresses the opinion 
that the whole thing was the composition of a later man, who “borrowed the name 
of Yu-ch‘eng” (Wang Wei), and adds: “It should not be included, but as it, from 
old to present times, often has been quoted as Yu'ch‘^g*s (writing), and as it has 
served as a guide (or rule) for painters, it w'ould be a pity to leave it out, conse¬ 
quently we add it here, at the end, for the benefit of students.** These remarks 
seem to us as w^ell founded to-day as they wxre aoo years ago; wc can do no better 
than follow the same course. 


Hua HsAeh Mi Ckiitk 

“In the art of painting ink is the foremost; by it the characteristics of nature may be 
perfected and the Creator’s works completed. In a picture of a few inches may thus be 
represented a scenery of thousand li. East, West, South, and Nortli appear before tlie 
eye; spring, summer, autumn, and 'winter are bom under the brush. 

* *rhc translations into furci^ Lan^agm show also ooDsidnrabte difierences, and most of ilirm are 
incomplete perhaps with the eaceptioit of Professor AlexnlTs translatJoD into Russian, published in [Vajtok 
(1999), which is not known to me, This served as a basis for a ftra: lenderuig into French by Profosor S. 
Eliseeff in Rtvut its Atis Asiatiques, tgay, which, however, contains considerable deviatkins from the text 
known to me. Another transUuon into Fmicli of die tnuin MCtiona of the essay was publulied in Mi? E 
Grantham's pamphlet, Wang Wti Pafsagistt (Peking, 1999). Some parts were translated into Germaii by 
A. von Herder in his article, Wang Wei, Dcr Malcr des Tang Zeit, in Sinka, igjo, H. 4., and the lecotid 
half of the essay by Jonny Hefier, in OstaiiaL ^nUehr>, 1931, H. 3-+. ^[inD!r Kcdotis have been rendered in 
English by Giles, op, d!., p. 56, and Waley, op. dt., p. 161. 
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“One should start with the outlines of the water and avoid making the mountains 
Boating about; then one should lay out the branching roads and not make them mto one 
continuous big road. The main peak must be made very high and lofty, the smaller 
mountains should stretch forward and embrace the spot where a hermit s hut is 
situated. On the banks of the water some liuman dweliings should be placed. Around 
the village there should be numerous trees to form a grove, and their branches should 
embrace their trunks. The mountains should be made steep, and the water rushiiig right 
down; it should not be made running about in confusion from the springs. The f^^ry- 
port should be quiet. The walking men should be few. The rowing ^d the 

bridges on beams should be high and loft)', but the boats in which the fishermen are 
angling, should be low, so that they meet no obstructions. Between the overhanging 
dangerous cliffs some strange trees may be placed, and there should be no pas^g^ where 
the mountain-sides are steep and the peaks precipitous. Tlie far suinnuts should reach 
the clouds and fuse with the hazy tone of the distant sky. The place where die water 
comes out in abundance should be enclosed by clear mountains. Palisacmd roads 
should be made at places where the passage is dangcro^. On the low ground ma^e 
high terraced bmldrng and near-by large willows shading the dwellings of men. The 
Buddhist and Taoist temples on the famous mountains should be indicated by strange 

pine-trees and ornamental towers. , , . i j tt, ■ 

“ Distant scenes arc enveloped in mist, high peaks surrounded by clouds. i ne si^ 
of a wine shop hangs high over the road. The traveller on the w'atcr hoia^ i i 

sails.^ Distant mountains should form a low row; the near-by trees should stand 

scattered about. , , - i 

“When tile hand becomes acquainted with the brush and the mk-stonc, it some¬ 
times happens that it moves about as in play without any attachment, trying m explore 
the hidden secrets, w'hile the years and months become long as etennty. The nn^t 
realization does not consist in many words; the best method of study is to return to the 
guiding rules.” 

The following sentences seem to be added by a different writer:— 

“The top of a pagoda should reach up to heaven, but the temple should not be 
visible; it should seem as if there w'ere nothing above and nothing bdow but hillock of 
grass or mud. Of the eaves of the granaries only the half should be shown, andoi 
the grass-huts and thatched pavihons only some poles and beams should appear. 
mountain has eight sides, the stone Uiree parts (visible). Avoid giyii^ the clouds the 
appearance of fungus plants. The figures should not exceed one inch, the pines and 
cypresses sliould approach 2 feet.” 

The above text is the so-caileti Shoii Shut Cku€k.i but these secrets of landscape 
painting are hardly anything more than a formulation of the most common 
elements In Chinese landscape composition as they were defined by the ^eat 
landscape painters of the tenth century. The continuation, known as Shan Shut iiin 
confirm,s this impression; it is certainly no more characteristic of Wang Wei as a 
painter and a poet than the first part, nor does it contain an^Thing of particular 
importance from an scsthetic point of view; it is communicated here for the sake 
of completeness: — 

“In painting landscapes, ihc ideas should exist before the brush is taken 
mountains should be 10 feci, the trees i foot, the horses i inch, the nicn ^ inch ( e 
relative proportions). Far away men have no eyes, far away trees no branches, faraway 
mountains no stones; tliey should be thm and fine as eyebrows. Far away water has no 
waves and reaches up to the clouds. These arc tlie secrets, 

* The Xyto last tentenca may be titles of pictUF«. 
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“The waist (middle part) of the mountaim should be covered by clouds, the stones 
by dripping water^ the high buildings on terraces by trees, the roads witli people. 

“Of the stona three sida should be seen, of the roads both ends, of tlic trees only the 
tops. Water should be seen according to the wind. Thac are the three tnctliods. 

“In painting landscape it is common to make a dominating high peak and to connect 
the precipitous cliffs into a cliain, (to make) caves in the gorges, (and to give) the steep 
mountain-walls overhanging stones, (to make) hills of rounded shape and streams in 
passage-ways. The path between t^vo mountains is called aAa (gully); the water running 
between two mountains is called a cfiun (torrent), A mountain range of certain height 
is called a ling (mound), a stretch of open ground is called ^Jaa (slope), 

“He who follows this understands roughly something about landscape. He vvho is 
contemplating (a landscape) should first look at the appearance of die atmosphere, 
whcdier it is clear or covered. Then he should decide the places and proportions of the 
host and the guests and arrange the numerous peaks in a dignified way. Too many 
produce confi^on, loo few appear careless; not too many and not too few {is right). 

“One must divide tlic far from the near (objects). The far-away mountains should 
not be connected with the near-by ones, not the far-off w'atcr with the ijcax-by. About 
the middle of the mountain, where it is covered up, should be placed temples and small 
huts. At the broken cliffs of the sloping riverbauk should be placed a small bridge. 
When there b a road tliere should be trees; at the broken embankment should be an old 
ferry. Where the w'ater is cut off, should be trees in mist, where the water b wide, 
travelling sails; in the dense groves human dwellings. 

“At the precipices should be old trees with broken roots and creepers winding around 
them. TIic stones and cliffs, which bang over the streams, should be strange and (urrowed 
by water. 

“When painting forests, the far-away trees should be made few and level, the near 
ones high and numerous. Branches with leaves should lie soft and wa%ring, but tliose 
without leaves hard and strong. The bark of the pine should be like fish-scales, the bark 
of the cypress winding around its trunk. Trees which grow up from the level ground 
have long roots and straight trunks, those which grow among stones are iwbicd and 
lonely. On the old trees many of the joints arc almost dead. In the cold forest there b 
scanty protection and an air of desolation. 

“When it b raining, there should be no division bciw'cen heaven and earth; it b then 
impossible to dbdngulsh East and West, When ilierc b wind and no rain, only die 
branches of the trees are seen. VVlien there b rain and no wind, the tops of the trees are 
bent down; the wanderers are carrying umbrellas and straw hats, the fishermen their 
grass clothes, 

“W^hen the rain is ceasing and the clouds disappearing, the sky b becoming blue and 
transparent, the driving mbts quite scarce and the mobt)' green of the mmmiams b 
increased. The sun draws nearer and its beams arc slanting. 

“In the morning view one sees a thousand mountains at die point of day-break; the 
mbt and the clouds arc scarce, the waning moon b growing dim, the colour of the 
atmosphere b quite indbunct. In die evening view die mountains scetn to absorb the 
red sun; the saib arc hobted down at the river bles; the people on the roads are hurrying, 
and the cottage doors arc half closed, 

“The spring view b vaporous as enclosed in a cage of haae; the mist is driving in long 
white strips; the water b indigo blue; the colour of the mountains is growing green. In 
the summer view the sky b concealed by trees; the blue water has no waves; die water¬ 
fall passes through the clouds, and there are quiet pavilions by the near water. 

“In die autumn view the sky has the colour of water; die forests arc dark and 
mysterious; the wild geese and swans are on the water, the reed-birds on the sand-banks. 
In the winter view the ground b all covered by snow^; the wood-cutters arc carrying 
foel; the fishing-boats are moored at the bank; the water b shallow, and the sand- 
beach flat. ’ 
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“Landscape paintings should be done according to die seasons, as for instance; 
Cbvered by Iiaze in a cage of mist, or The Peaks of Ch'u with accumulating clouds, or 
Autumn sky at day-break after rain, or Old tombs and broken tablets, or Spring colours 
over the Tung*t‘ing lake, or Desolate roads with wanderere astray; such subjccte may be 
represented in painting. 

“The tops of the mountains should not all be alike; the tops of the trees not all die 
same. The mountains avail themselves of the trees at clothing, and they are like bones 
to the trees. The trees should not be too many, so that the beauty of the mountains may 
stand out. The mountains should not be confused; they must allow the spirit (character) 
of the trees to appear. One who can do something in this way may be considered a 
master of landscape painting.** 

Tliis text is follo wed by a repetition of the first portion of the same {with minor 
variations) which is said to have been engraved on a stone tablet. 

Wang Wei's importance as a precursor of the ^‘o mo technique is emphasized 
by the historical traditions about some of his pupils, who became famous in 
this mode of painting. Some of them revelled in ink and applied it not 
only with the brush® but also with the fingers and with the hair. It is told, for 
instance, of Chang Tsao (end of eighth century) that he rubbed the ink on the silk 
with his hand, w 4 en he did not use a stump brush. Wlicn asked by Pi Hung (who 
once had been his teacher] where he had learnt this, he answ^ered: “Outtvardly I 
have learnt from nature (the Creator); inwardly from my own heart”—at which 
answer Pi Hung laid down his brush.^ **His particular force was the painting of 
pine-trees. He was so skilful that he could hold one brush in each hand painting 
with the one a live branch and with the other a dead branch. ... He painted the 
stumps and bumps of the trees and the “wrinkles” of their crust with horizontal 
and vertical strokes, freely as the hand moved. The live branches were moLst with 
the fr®hness of spring, the dead ones gloomy with the blast of autumn. His clifis 
were sharply projecting as if falling down and one could hear the roaring of his 
rushing waters. When seen near-by, his pictures over-aw^d the beholder, but seen 
at a distance, they opened to the very limit of the sky,” ® 

Pictures representing gnarled pine branches and the like are sometimes 
attributed to Chang Tsao, but those I have seen are more likely works of the 
famous “finger-painter” of the eighteenth century, Kao Ch‘i-p*ei, who imitated him 
quite successfully.® 

A still more erratic way of handling ink was practised by Wang Hsia, also 
know n as Wang Mo, “Ink Wang,” who used to dip his hair into the ink and splash 
it down on the silk, Chang Yen-yuan who knew^ his brother (who served as 
supervising censor of a provincial circuit) tells us that Wang was a crazy fellow and 
quite mad on wine.* ”Hc painted pine-trees, stones, and landscapes, and even 
though he failed to reach the high and wonderful (in art) and belonged to the 

* U Til Ming fiw Chi, chap. x. 

« T'fflS a*iw Mifig Hue U, 1 . 7 * 

* For insionee, tn Stnseblneck’* AH, p. 70. 

* Li Tit Ming Una. Cfd, chap. v. 
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Milgar, he was a good painter. Wlien drunk, be took up the ink with the tresses of 
his hair and rubb^ it on the silk, to paint. In his youth he learned how to use the 
brush from Ch&ig Kuang (W^n-ch'ien) at T*ai-chou,' He died and was buried in 
the year 804. at Jun-chou.^ His contemporaries were as nothing to him; they 
looked upon him as a magician, and there were many amusing stories about him. 
When Ku (Chu-tso) * was a recording officer (in the navy) at Hsln-t‘ing, Wang Mo 
became a patrol officer, and as somebody asked the reason for it, he answered: 
‘In order to paint the landscapes [skan^sfmi) in the sea.’ He resigned, however, after 
half a year, and painted then in the most extraordinary and amusing fashion/* The 
author adds that he heard more stories about Wang Mo than he cared to repeat, 
but what ha.s been transmitted to posterity seems enough to secure him the honour 
of havang been one of the strangest and most ink-crazy painters in Chinese history. 


(4) ^imal Painters 

The attitude of the early Chinese painters tow^ards motives of the animal 
kingdom was essentially the same as their attitude towards other aspects of life in 
nature such as trees, stones, and water. The).' were, on the whole, less interested in 
the representation of individual features or momentary impressions than in the 
general ideas or types of the various species; their characterization \vas synthetic, 
but at the same time alive with movement and energy. The Chinese animals 
may be conventionalized, but they are alw’ay's artistically signiiicant. 

The paintings of animals were in the Chinese catalogues placed in a special 
class, called quadrupeds {tsou shou)^ which usually is ranked above pictures of 
ladies i^skih and the importance of this kind of painting w'as evidently 
considered no less than that of figure paintings or of landscapes. Many of the 
greatest masters have cultivated it, canydng it to a degree of perfection that it 
hardly reached in any other countty'. This does not mean, how'ever, tJiat the 
Chinese horses and oxen w'ould be better characterized than corresponding 
animals in European art, simply that they are alive with a different spirit: They 
are less motives of study or illustration than symbolic expressions of the painters* 
ideas and reactions to an all pervading force or life. 

Horses in particular formed a favourite subject of the Chinese painters, and they 
were, as a rule, represented free, pasturing or frolicking, or as saddled steeds, but 
very' seldom harnessed to a vehicle, as so often was the case in Western art. It is 
true that mules and oxen were more common in China as draught animals, yet 
horses were also used for the same purpose in certain parts of the country, but it 
seems that the Cleese idea of a horse was that of a free and proud animal that 
carries the rider with ease and elegance, or plays with its mates as intciligendy as any 


’ A dty ii) Chekiang. 

• A port-dty in Kiattgni, later called Chim-diiang, 

* ^ poet and painlCT, known for hu huroorom and erratic waj-sf he wrote alio about paindna 

but reureo finally into the mounuiini and was known as Hua-yang Shan<jen ' * 
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human beings. Some of the horse paintings are, as a matter of fact, explaineci by 
the Chinese critics in a symbolic sense: The steeds are proud and elegant in their 
manners as noble dukes and courtiers, or happy and carefree on the pasture as 
officials who take a rest from their daily routine. 

Many of the paintings of horses in the T^ang period were also made as a kind of 
record of the wonderful tributes, which were sent from various countries of 
Central and Western Asia to the Chinese emperor. These precious horses were all 
riding animals, and they were counted among the most cherished ptMsessions of the 
great emperots. They were tokens of might and wealth and luxury just as much 
as all the foreign servants or the ladies of the harem. This interest in horses 
developed into a veritable craze in the reign of Emperor Ming Huang, who is said 
to have had over 40,000 costly horses in his stables, and of these a certain number 
were trained for regular circus performances. They, as well as the ladies of the 
Imperial harem, were taught to dance to the times of the Imperial orchestra: 
“Horses performed posturing dances j were skilled at climbing steps,” writes Tu Fu.^ 
Several artists arc mentioned in the records of the T‘ang period who specialized 
in horse painting, but only two among them reached the highest class: Ts^ao 
Pa and Han Kan. The former is, however, nowadays hardly more than a great 
name, immortalized by Tu Fu and mentioned by the old critics in connection 
with portraits and horse paintings; none of his works seem to have survived in 
copies or the like. But with Han Kan, who sometimes is considered as Ts’ao PaV 
pupil or immediate follower, the case is different; we may still reach some idea 
about his art from the descriptions of the old WTiters and from existing paintings, 
even though k would be misleading to consider all pictures inscribed with Han 
Kan’s name as frithful renderings of his designs. His name has become an almost 
generic appellation for horse paintings, among which only a few may be traced 
back to bis o^vn works. 

According to an early tradition, he worked as a boy in the shop of a wine 
merchant, “where Wang Wei and his brothers often bought wine on credit for their 
picnics. When the boy came to collect the money at Wang Wei’s hoi^e, he some¬ 
times amused himself in drawing figures and horses in the sand. W’ang Wei was 
startled by the talent and interest (of the boy) and gave him a yearly support of 
20,000 cash (5 Mex.) and directed his studies in painting for over ten years.” * 

This record of Han Kan’s beginnings as a painter is supplemented by the 
account in T^ang Ch*ao Ming Ifm Lu. Here it is said that Plan Kan w as called to the 
court about the middle of the T‘ien-pao era (742-56), and ordered to study horse 
painting under Ch*en Hung- But as the Emperor found that he was painting in an 
entirely different fa.shion from this official court-painter, he asked how that was 
possible, to which Han Kan replied: “I have my own teachers; they are ail the 

* Cr. Florcna: Aysco^gh, Tu tin Aulobiapt^f^ 9J i Chitvsit A«rf, p. 154. 

» Cf. Sha Hua P*i*, vol. 47, ijuoted from J'li Yang Tta Tm. 
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horses in Your Majesty’s stables of the most famous replies in Chinese art- 

history. In the same account it is, howe\'er, said that Han Kan painted, beside the 
numerous horses, religious motives, such as a Bodhisattva and a Paradise, in Pao- 
ying ssG and the Twent>'-four Sages in Tzu-sheng ssfl.^ 

Among Han Kan’s most famous pictures of Emperor Ming Huang's horses are 
particularly mentioned . ‘‘The Jjide Flower Horse’’ and “The Shining Eight of the 
Night” (sec below) and furthermore, “The Emperor examining a Horse” and 
“Prince Ning pla)ing Polo”, etc, 

Su Tung-p‘o describes in detail two pictures by Han Kan, one of Fourteen 
Horses, the other of Four Horses. The latter was composed as follows: “One horse 
stood on land with raised head and the mane in disorder, as if it was looking for 
something, stamping with the hoofs and neighing. Another was on the point of 
stepping into the water, the hip up and the head down, but it was bending round 
and hesitating before taking out the step. T^vo more horses were already standing 
in the water, one of them looking back as if speaking through his muzzle, but the 
one behind did not answer, because it was drinking and remained quite immobile. 
They w'ere like stable horses, though without the restraint of bridles or whip, but 
at the same time like wild horses with sharply cut eyes and ears pointed with 
excitement, strong chests, and fine taib; iheir behaviour was as fine as that of 
w'orthy officials and noble dukes when they meet and salute each other 
ceremoniously,” “ 

Fifty'-two pictures by Han Kan representing horses and hunting-scenes are 
mentioned in the Nsiian-ho Hua P‘ii, One of these may have been the picture now in 
the Freer Gallery, which bears a writing in style of Emperor Ming Huang. It is a 
short roll representing several men of Turco-Mongolian type leading three richly 
caparisoned liorses, evidendy tributes from Central Asia. (PI. 6o.] TTie picture is 
executed with great skill in deep and rich colours, heightened with gold. The 
decorative effect is excellent, and the characterization of both the horses and the 
men is done by a master of high rank. The design is very likely Han Kan’s, but the 
style of execution seems more characteristic of some later artist familiar with 
Li Lung-mien’s horse paintings. 

More difficult to date and to appreciate is the small ink-painting on paper 
(2()*5 X 35 cm.) belonging to the brother of the former Prince Kung in Peking, 
which represents one of Emperor Ming Huang’s famous horses "The Shining Light 
of the Night” [Chao Teh Po)^ because it is evidently an old picture which in part 
has been retouched. (PI. 6i.) The horse is a short riding steed of the Mongolian 
pony type without a saddle. It is bound with a rope from the halter at a pole, 
but makes a violent effort to get away; the hoofs are stamping, ilie mane is flaming, 


' In other u stated ihal he painted the Forly-ttvoSages m two galJeries at ihc Kuanvin aardcti 

ttiTzQrshtng aiij. ' ® 

* Su Tuitg-p‘o’s cdoplmiu ia hi# coUeeted 'worb, also quoted m Ch‘iiis-kg Sha Hua Fmgt v, ], jB. 
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the head lifted with a sharp neigh. The whole animal seems to quiver with resiless' 
ness and excessive energy'. But it is only in the fore-part, the head and the neck, that 
the character stands out con\incingly: the back and the legs are weaker, probably 
because of some w'ear and retouching. The drawing is here lacking in structure, and 
the tail is missing. It is only by concentrating on the best portion of the picture 
that we receive the impression of something worthy of a great master. Here too 
the wear is noticeable, but the structural quality of the broadly synthesized form 
has not been obliterated, and the sensitive Hie of the muzzle and the ej'e may 
still be enjoyed. The head reniinds us of the finest horse heads in clay of the end 
of the Han period; it has the quality of great archaic art, (PI. 62.) 

The earliest inscription on the picture is by Emperor Li Hou-chu ( 937 ” 97 ®) 
of the Southern T*ang stale, but the picture ako carries the seals of Chang Yen- 
yuan (the well-knowTi critic of the middle of the ninth century) and of Mi Fei. 
Other inscriptions are by Hsiang TzG-yen (dated 1138} and Wu Shuo (Wu Fu- 
peng), likewise of the Southern Sung period. At the side of the painring are several 
colophons by litterati of the Yiian period, and Emperor Ch'ien Lung has provided 
it with an autograph, in which he says that the picture was formerly in the Hsiian- 
ho collection, and that he acquired it in the year 174K In the meantime it 
belonged, according to Chang Ch*ou, to the academician Han Ts*un-liang and to 
the Wen family. The picture has furthermore been celebrated in an allegorical 
fjocm by Wang Yiin (1227—1304). 

In consequence of all these literary records, inscriptions, and seals, which have 
been scrutinized by some of China’s best connoisseurs of ancient paintings (and also 
by Japanese amateurs), the picture has acquired great fame and is generally 
accepted as an authentic work by Han Kan. To Occidental students, for whom 
inscriptions and literary records have less weight, it must remain more of a 
problem. But this may be due, as stated above, to the fact that it is no longer in a 
pristine state of preservation. It conveys at least a strong reflection of the style of 
Han Kan, which evidently was characterized by more Ixildness and energy than 
any of the later horse painters possessed.^ 

Among the painters of horses and other animals who were active during the 
eighth and early part of the ninth century may still be mentioned Wei Iten, Han 
Huang, and Tai Sung, who all are extensively recorded by the Chinese historians. 
Wei Yen, says Chang Yen-yuan, is commonly known only as a horse painter, but 
he ako painted landscapes with pines, stones, etc,, which, in spite of their smalt size, 
contained large views. In Ch^ao Ming Hua Lst we are told that he had great 
ideas and an eas)^ manner. ^'He painted, in a doited manner, saddled horses and 
Rgures and landscapes with mist and cloud effects; the animals were represented 
with endless variety, prancing or lying down, eating or drinking, frightened or 

^ Another iinaU paintuig which poaibly may he an original by Han Kan is in the Palace Museum 
in Peking. It represent* a nsan leading a horse to llie watering place, and ia also executed witii a fine 
brush in ink on paper. Site: r. aj X 34 cm. Reproduced in Ku Kung, voL xiv. 
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quite still, walking or rising, standing on their hind legs or craning their necks; 
when they were quite small the head was made with a dot, the tail in one stroke; 
the mountains he painted with a turning stroke, the water with a rub of the brush, 
but everything was wonderfully true and natural/* Wei Yet/s name is also 
immortalized by Tu Fu who wrote a poem aEjoui his picture of Two Pine-trees, 
His fame scents to have been almost equal to Han Kan's, but we have no longer 
any opportunity of reaching a visual idea about his works. 

Han Huang (723-787) was a kinsman of Han Kan, who made a great career as 
an official; he became governor of Chekiang and was ennobled Duke of Ch*m. He 
painted horses, donkeys, and oxen, and scenes of country life, A rather pretty 
picture in the Freer Gallery representing ‘^A Man in a red cloak riding on a donkey 
over snow-covered ground”, bears his name and may possibly be based on some 
composition of bis, but as the picture evidently is executed in the Ytian or early 
Ming period, it is difficult to tell to what extent it reflects an earlier original. The 
very decorative colour effect is, no doubt, of later origin,^ 

The most frequently represented animals beside the horses were the water- 
buffaloes, They formed a favourite motive of several painters during the late T*ang 
and early Sung period; their bulky shapes and energetic movements seem to have 
attracted the artists, and it may well be admitted that there are no animals more 
intimately connected with the undulating river landscapes of the lower Yang-tzfl 
valley than these monumental beasts. 


^ The buffalo paintings by Han Huang are no longer known, either in copies or 
original, but of those painted by his pupil Tai Sung, who is said to have surpassed 
his master as a buffalo painter,® two or three examples are preserved. Most 
important is a long scroll representing Grazing Buffaloes (executed in ink on paper) 
in the possession of Mr, A. W, Bahr of New York. The motive Js here represented 
with great variety; the connecting element being a river landscape, where the 
Mimals are enjoying themselves in the water as well as on land. A smaller picture 
in the National Museum in Peking represents Two Fighting Bulls. (PL 63.) The 
furious movement of the charging bull is splendidly rendered; it gains an extra¬ 
ordinary impetus through the long elastic body, and finds its outlet, so to say, in the 
sharp points of the curving horns. The other bull, W'hich is wounded in the hind- 
leg, is an equally excellent example of bovine energy and swiftness, 

A little fan-shaped picture, now In the Museum in Berlin, show's a hilly landscape 
with some large trees shaken by the wind, and tw'o buffaloes, which are stridinE 
homewards against the wind, followed by a small herd-boy. It is a landscape 
painting of excellent design, though more akin to later pictures of the Five 
Dynasties or Northern Sung period than to the afore-mentioned pictures by Tai 
Sung. The painter's name on this picture is probably a later attribution,® 

* See Chinttt Pairitingj m Atittnean Colltilionjt pi. 123, 

! ^ where also tMrty-eight picturei by Tai Siuie arc listed, 

-^picture was esthihited at tlie Berlin Eathibiiion of Chinese An, i gag, and then calid«m«l ^ 

as of the Sung period; likewise in Amstetdam, igas. ir ann men calalogucd (rro. 47a) 
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According lo a popular tradition, Tai Sung would have excelled tn representing 
certain optical effects, such as the reflection of a herd-boy in the eyes of a cow and 
vice versa, but Tung Yu, who also reports this tradition, makes the following 
sensible remarks about it: “I have seen many paintings by Tai Sung, but none with 
such reflections. It is furthermore evident that the respective sizes of an ox and 
a boy would make it impossible, particularly when the eyeballs are put in with dots 
no larger than the grain of a seed. Sung^s paintings of oxen are wonderful simply 
in regard to the shapes, and there is nothing strange about them. The muzzles of 
the oxen he made moist and shiny, a special future which I cannot explain. The 
swiftness of their movements cannot be imitated, but this is no sufficient reason to 
call Sung’s art unsurpassed, Tai Sung was not a workman; he was originally a 
scholar who held an official post in western Chekiang. He learned his manner 
from Han Huang.”' 

A picture of uncommon beauty and refinement to which no name Is attached, 
but w'hich for stylistic reasons may be ascribed to the end of the 'Tang or the Five 
Dynasties period is the Tan Fdng Tii Lu t*u {Deer among Red-leaved Maples} in the 
Palace Museum in Peking, The composition may be observed in our reproduction, 
but the exceptional beauty of colour can be realized only before the original, 
(PI. 64.) The large-leaved maples form a righly coloured pattern of grey, red- 
brown, and pink as of a finely woven tapestry. A troup of young deer led by a stag is 
halting in the thicket; their slender forms and soft chestnut-coloured fur harmonize 
singularly well with the shapes and tones of the trees. The decorative transposition 
of the motive is carried out with a colour sense and a creative imagination that 
endow' the picture w'ith a Feeling of poetry. One cannot help recalling memories of 
autumn days in Nara Park, when the Kasuga deer gather among the red-leaved 
trees at the musical call of their guardian. 

A great deal could be added about other animal-painters as well as about 
painters of birds and flowers who were active at the end of the T*ang period, but it 
is not necessary. Best known 15 the name of Pien Luan, which is not unfrequently 
attached to pictures representing peacocks, or preying birds and quadrupeds, and 
also to other bird paintings. The designs of these pictures arc, as a rule, of a broader 
decorative type than those of later flower and bird paintings; they may be 
obserx'cd even though the pictures attributed to the painter are copies of a 
later date.® 

(5) Portrait and Gtftre Paintm 

None of the great artists who were mentioned in the prc\'lou3 chapters can 
be classified as painters of profane genre. Their figure painting usually had a 

* Cf. Kuang^h*uan Hua Po, 4^ and aba cit., p. 73* 

■ Ferguson^ op. dt* p- meuticDS a picture of Twq Pta£u€ki in the collectiDi] iiim. J. J, Emery m 
New York ^hich he coiuidcrs a pmmmerit e^ampic of Pien LuanV art It b said to have belonged to Emperor 
Hui Tating and was in modem times ovmcd by Tvian Fai^.. Another picture attributed tn Pien Luati. 
represendng Singing Birds cn thi Bransh of a Flmmng Tn4, was shown in the £:iHbmon in Tokyo, igafl. S« 
Catalogue, pL i 7 . 
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religious, moral, or historical significance, and even their portraits were often of 
a more typical or descriptive kind than renderings of individual characters. 'I hey 
represented many strange and extraordinary types, as for instance, foreign envoys 
or burly peasants, but they did not make a speciality of the more intimate scenes 
of the life that surroimded them. Only in the field of landscape painting do we find 
something of that same sensitiveness and lyrical beauty which characterizes 
contemporary poetry. 

A kind of complement to this is formed by the illustrations to the lives of noble 
ladies. Very few of them have been preserv ed, but if we may judge by their titles, 
there must have been pictures closely related in spirit to Li Po’s immortal poems 
about spring and full moon and beautiful girls. Chang Hsiian (t, 713—742) excelled 
in this kind of painting. Among his most famous pictures were: “A Night Frolic,” 
‘^A Swring,” “Tlie Full Moon,” and others of the same kind. We are told that he 
painted tlie girls with great deiicacy and introduced the nov'elty of touching the ears 
with dots of red,^ He must have enjoyed the same kind of company as Li Po, who 
writes in memoiy^ of former excursions; “When it was our mood, we took girls with 
us and gave ourselves to the moments that passed, forgetting that it soon would be 
over, hke willow-flowers or snow. Rouged feces, flushed with drink, looked well in 
the sim-set. Clear water, a hundred feet deep, reflected the feces of the singers— 
singing girls, delicate and graceful in the light of the young moon,” ^ 

Some idea a 1 x>ut the refinement of his style and manner of composition may be 
obtained fi'om a picture in the Boston Museum representing Women Preparing Silk, 
which, according to an inscription from the beginning of the thirteenth century, is 
a copy by Emperor Hui Tsrnig after an original by Chang Hsu an, [Pis. 65, 66.) 
There can be no doubt that the picture reproduces a T‘ang design, and that the 
ladies, both in their types and their costumes, represent the T‘ang mode. But the 
soft gracefulness of these figures, which are absorbed in some of the most significant 
and beautiful occupations for women in China, may have been emphasized in the 
translation. The picture has almost the charm of a court performance; the ladies 
are akin to the most exquisite dancers and musicians that we know from the plastic 
representations of the same period. 

Similar subjects of feminine grace and beauty were also treated by Chou Fang 
Chung-lang, active f. 780-810), who reached a still greater fame. No few^er 
than seventy-two pictures are mentioned under his name in the Hsiian-h Hua 
Fu, many of them representing Buddhist and Taoist subjects, but others romantic 
scenes, court ladies and the like, and it is particularly through the last that he ha.s 
become known. His highly refined style and peculiar full types may still be 
recognized in a number of copies of relatively late date. 

In Wen-hua den in Peking there is a picture ascribed to Chou Fang representing 
the Fairy’ Ma Ku, who, on her return from P‘eng-lai, offers some precious things to 
^ Cf. Sfm Hm /"u, vol, 46. 

■ Gf. Tht Peti U Pot by Arthur Walcy. (A Plaper read bcfiire the China Society, igtS), p. 33 
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Wang Fang*p‘ing and Ts‘ai-ching» two famous Taoists, (PI. 67,) The ptciure, 
which is provided with an inscription by the Emperor Gh‘ien Lung, is evidently not 
of great age, but the style of the figures is that of the T‘ang period, and the simple 
but well-balanced composition is remarkable for its reposeful refinement. 

Another composition by Chou Fang, known through two or three copies 
(published in a pampMct by Lo Chen-yii), represents three ladies in a garden, one 
of them playing the and the two others listening, while two younger women 
servants stand at the sides, carrying refreshments- [PI. 68.) This, too, is exceedingly 
simple; the garden is reduced to a dilTand two small trees; there is no indication of 
different planes, no attempt at a definite spatial composition, but the figures are 
perfectly balanced against the neutral silk ground. The wide distance between 
them does not isolate but serves rather to bring out the spiritual import of the 
composition—the silence of the listeners, the quiet strains of music. If we compare 
the composition with some of the finest Dutch seventeenth century pictures 
rcpresenling .dmiiar subjects, for instance Terborgh*s ladies playing the lute or the 
spinet, we may realize flow the Chinese by detaching the motive from unessential 
objective restraints succeeded in expressing more of its inner meaning than the most 
skilful European painters could give with their accomplished representation of 
material appearances. 

Chou Fang must. Indeed, have been one of the greatest masters in suggesting the 
tone or mood of such romantic assemblies. He painted the Secret Pleasures of a 
Spring Night'*, “Ladies with Fans** (of which a copy exists in the Metropolitan 
Museum), “The Flying of the Kite,** etc,, and it Is said that his graceful ladies were 
remarkable for their high eyebrows and their full cheeks, >v'hich were signs of ideal 
beauty in the T'ang period. We are furthermore told, by Ml Fei, that he took 
great pains in preparing the silk so as to give liis pictures the most elegant appear¬ 
ance. He used the method of adding a kind of chalk powder to the w'ater in which 
the silk was boiled and then of beating it into a "silver block**. On this exquisitely 
smooth and fine surface the finest lines could be perfectly drawn and the figures 
stood out transparently heautifu). 

The original works of Chou Fang have met with destruction, but there have in 
late years come to light some pictures of the T*ang period which evidently reflect 
the same feminine modes and ideals as his art, though in a somewhat coarser 
technique. We arc referring to the fragments of a silk painting recovered by 
Sir Aurel Stein fi'om a tomb at the cemetery of Astana in the vicinity of Kara- 
khodja, the ancient capital of the Turfan dbtrict, which may be dated to the first 
quarter of the eighth centur)', i.e. the early part of Ming Huang’s reign, when so 
many of the greatest masters worked at the Imperial court. The pictures are 
evidently not of the highest class, but tliey arc genuine and characteristic and 
marvellously fresh in colour thanks to their preservation in the dry desert sand. 
(PL 69.) Wlien exhibited in the British Museum a few years ago, they constituted 
something of a I'cvelation to students of Chinese art, and those w^ho did not see the 
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originals, which are now in Delhi, may still obtain some idea of their beauty from 
the cxceUenl colour reproductions published in the Burlington Maguzitu (June, 
1925), and in Imirmost jinVi (vol. ii, p. 655, pis, cv and cvi). 

In his descripdve text Mr. Laurence Binyon tried to reconstruct the picture 
of which these fragments formed parts, and he arrived at the conclusion that it was 
a scroll of frieze-like composition divided into a number of short sections, repre¬ 
senting ladies standing or seated under trees, playing on musical instruments or 
enjoying the performances of dancers and singers. He calls the w'hole picture 

Musical Festival in Honour of Spring", which gives the most poetic interpretation 
of the subject. The close connection with a picture such as Chou Fang’s above- 
mentioned “Listening to Music” is obvious, and it may also be obscrv'cd that we have 
here examples of the same type of feminine beauty with full cheeks, high ej'ebrows, 
and red spotted faces as the one praised by the old critics in the works of the famous 
T‘ang painter. 

There Is also an obvious stylistic relation between these ladies from the cemetery 
of Astana and the female beauties standing or seated under trees, which arc 
represented on a six-fold screen in Shoso-in. (PI. 70.) This famous screen, which 
probably w'as placed in the temple treasury shortly after the middle of the eighth 
century, may well have been imported from China, The figures are, however, not 
paintings in the proper sense of the word, but ink-drawings filled out and modelled 
with feathers of various colours, which nowadays are almost entirely lost. They arc 
lacking the element of colour that lends such a wonderful freshness and charm to 
the paintings from Astana, but they are very expressive in design/ 

To the same group belong also tw'o smaller pictures, representing figures 
standing under trees, accompanied by pages, brought from Karakhodja by the 
Japanese explorer Count Otani, one of which is pasted on a paper w ith the date 
716. They arc inferior in artistic quality but important in so far as they serve to 
fix the date. 

These small decorative paintings or drawings of the fiist half of the eighth 
century^ offer important material for the study of the profane genre painting of the 
Tang period. The grace of the figures is tempered by great dignity; the composi- 
tions arc very simple, consisting in each case of one or two figures combined with a 
tree and a piece of rockery, but there is something more: a quiet atmosphere of 
music, of dream and odorous spring, suggested by the pictorial translations of the 
poetic motives. 

Many of the great painters mentioned in the preceding pages also occasionally 
executed portraits but none of these have been preserv'cd. The only portrait 
paintings of the T'ang period which still exist are by a minor artist, but never¬ 
theless of a remarkably high quality. They belong to the Shingon temple Toji in 
Kyoto, and have from time to time been exhibited in the museum of the city. They 
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represent five of the patriarchs of this m\'atic school of Buddhism, and were painted 
by Li Chen, a comparatively little known master, W'ho was active in the reign of 
Emperor Te Tsimg (yBo-So-f). Their history is known practically from the day 
they were painted, because they were brought to Japan in 804 by Kobo Daishi, the 
famous founder of the Shingon sect in Japan, who also has provided them ^vith 
explanatory inscriptions, and they have ever since been preserved in the temple 
treasury. Besides these five portraits by Li Cb^ there are two more of the same 
set, but these arc distinctly inferior in quality aud more likely the work of an 
imitator than of Kobo Daishi himself, as claimed by tradition.^ 

The pictures arc imposingly large, representing the figures in about iialf 
life size. They are executed on very fine silk, not pieced together but woven 
in the full width of the paintings. At the bottom of each picture is added a 
strip with writing by Kotw Daishi. But their present condition is far fi'om good; 
\vith the exception of one, they are so badly worn that the figures can be seen only 
in part; one is practically effaced. They represent single figures, Indian or Chinese 
monks, seated in meditation or in ritual postures on low platforms. The composi¬ 
tions show very little variation; only one of them is completed by a servant, standing 
in reverent attitude at the side of his master. The names of the men are written 
in large, highly decorative characters. 

The best preserved of these portraits represents the Indian monk Amoghavajra 
(Pu-k‘ung Chin-kang} in a black (now greenish grey) mantle seated on a plaiform 
\vith reddish supports, w'hich still show traces of flow^eiy ornaments. The drawing 
of the figure is done with very fine lines, almost like an engraving, but the broad 
and rather angular mantle folds are shaded by darker tones. The head is modelled 
almost without any perceptible shadows, yet it stands out ^vith sculptural form 
against the background of the brow'nish yellow silk. With remarkable simplicity 
and economy of means the artist has contrived to make a picture, which is 
convincing as a portrait and monumental as design. (PI. 71.) 

The same refined and decisive style may also be obser\^ed in the figure of a 
servant in a white garment, who is standing reveirendy, with folded hands, at the 
side of Hui-kuo, Kobo Daishi's teacher, in another of these pictures. The main 
figure is here simply a shadow, almost worn away, but under the platform may still 
be seen his slippers, a characteristic detail which returns in all these pictures, 
adding a note of intimacy to the severely monastic portraits. (PI. 7a.) 

The importance of these pictures can hardly be over-estimated. They are among 
the finest remnants of T'ang painting still existing, and the only jwrtraits on a 
large scale known to us before the Sung period. In spite of their ruined condition, 
they ret'eal a power of definition and synthesis that rarely, if ever, was surpassed by 

* Cf, Kokka, no. 198, The foUerwin^ passage b quoted from Robo Daiihj'a Skirtoi-takuz "The rcvcimd 
Divine tdic Chinoc from whom he had received initnictiiiD) informed me that the secrete of the doctrina 
of the Shingon sect could not be eoDveyed without die aid of piciarial repraenutiotu. Ther eupou I breugbl 
home with me sMiccn artute, mduding U Chen, ired had them draw diffeiicnt sacred figures.** 
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later painters. The Chinese critics are unanimous in describing the T*ang period 
as the golden age of figure painting in China, and we have no reason to doubt this 
estimate, even though the existing material is too scarce to substantiate it. T^ang 
painting h known to us only in fragments and copies, but as far as these go, they 
support the literary and historical traditions, according to which not only religious 
but also profane figure painting reached its classical stage before the end of this 
period. 
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VI 

THE LATE T‘. 4 NG AND FIVE DWASTIES PERIOD 
(I) Political and Religious Dissolution. The Rise of Chan Buddhism ^ 

The brilliant artistic culture of the middle T*ang period, brought about by 
some of China’s greatest poets and painters, was never fully revived, even though 
the dynasty was re-established in 756 after the rebellion of An Lu-shan, and 
continued its reign lor another 150 years, i.c. until 906. The power of the Imperial 
House was gradually weakened through a series of revolts by local governors, who 
had established themselves almost as independent rulers in outlying provinces, and 
also through disastrous wars with border tribes, particularly the Uigurs and the 
Tibetans, In 763 the Tibetans sacked Ch*ang-an, and although driven out again, 
the state of w'arfare lasted for another twenty years until a peace treaty was 
signed, in which the Chinese emjjcror w'as styled **uiicle”' and the Tibetan ruler 
“nephew’% 

During the following century the greatest dangers were not caused by outer 
enemies but by ambitious eunuchs at the court and revolting governors. The 
rebellion which broke out in 881 under the leadership of Wang Ghih-hsien and bis 
successor, Huang Ch‘ao, spread gradually over the whole country and became the 
signal for the downfall of the T'ang dynasty. The third leader of this rebellion 
accepted, to begin with, the authority of the Imperial house, but as soon as an 
opportunity offered itself, he had the last scion of T'ang put to death [906). He 
founded a d)'nasty at Lo-yang under the name of Liang, but this did not last for 
more than sixteen years, and its rule was limited to the central part of the empire. 

This so-called Posterior Liang dynasty was followed by the Posterior T'ang, 
which lasted for twelve years to 935, then came the Posterior Chin until 946, and 
the Posterior Han until 950, and finally the Posterior Chou until 960, the year 
ivhich marked the end of t he Five Dynasties period and the foundation of the Sung 
empire. But while these five dynasties followed each other in rapid succession at 
Lo-yang and Pien-hang {K*ai-leng) independent governments of a more stable kind 
were established in other parts of the country: the Liao kingdom in the North with 
its capital at Ycn-ching (Peking), the Shu kingdom in the West with its capital at 
Ch‘^ng-tu (in Sjscchuan), and the Southern T'ang kingdom in the South-East with 
its capital at Nanking. These independent states, w hich have no place in the official 
dynastic liistories of China, are well worth remembering, because thdr capitals 
offered safer refuges for the artists than the Imperial court; Ch‘eng-tu and Nanking 
in particular became during this troubled period important centres of artistic 
activity where great painters ^vorked under the patronage of the local rulers. 

The politick revolutions had, no doubt, a considerable influence on the state 
of the fine arts, but still more im;x)rtant in this respect w-erc the changes in the field 

’ The word Ch'an ia alio pronounced Shaii^ in accepting the former pronunciation for tbe name qf 
the Buddlilai school nm following Giles, Dktwnaty, no. 34^> 
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of religion and philosophy. The l)Tical poets, who had spread a never fading lustre 
over the epoch of Ming Huang (and still for some time after, though in a sadder 
tone), were ibllowed by prose writer^ of a more philosophic and moralizing type. 
Men like Han Yii {768-854) and Liu Tsung-yiian (773^19) were no longer inclined 
to transpose realit)- into poetic metaphor. Han Yii was the classical representative 
of the Confucian state-philosophy. His memorial to the emperor on the subject 
of Buddha’s bones (published in 819) opened the way for the reaction against this 
all-powerful religion and led, at least indirectly, to the serious blow of 845, when 
by Imperial decree nearly 7,000 Buddhist monasteries w'ere destroyed, besides 
40,000 local temples, while 360,000 monks and nuns were restored to secular hfe.^ 
Such are the official figures, and even if these were never fully put into effect, it is 
evident that a tremendous mass of religious buildings and works of art were 
destroyed. It wns a deaih-blow to the hieratic t^pe of religious painting which had 
flourished during the earlier part of the T'ang period under the protection of the 
Amitabha and the T^ien-t'ai schools, 

The immediate inspiration for this momentous persecution did not, how'ever, 
come from the Confucian camp but from the Taoists, who had succeeded in 
obtaining a decisive influence over several of the later T'ang emperors, including 
\Vu Tsung, w’ho “suppressed Buddhism on the ground that it was a superstition but 
encouraged Taoism which was no better*’. Like some of his predecessors he partook 
freely of the m^terious decoction, administered by the Taoist sages, which was 
called the “elixir of life”, with the result that he suffered a premature death. His 
uncle who Ibllowed him on the throne, under the nameofHsiianTsting, revoked the 
anti-Buddhist edict, but he too fell under the influence of the Taoist doctors. He 
issued a decree (853), according to which all Buddhist monks and nuns should 
obtain special permission before taking orders, and succumbed also from too much 
use of the “elixir of life”. Some of the later T'ang emperon may have been more 
consistent supporters of Buddhism, but as the political troubles of the tottering 
empire increased, they were hardly able to offer much of a protection to the 
religious institutions. In spite of this rapidly waning official support and the sharp 
reaction from the Confucianists and the Taoists, the Buddhist religion did by no 
means loose its influence over the souls and minds of the people. The opposing 
forces had succeeded in breaking the backbone of its ecclesiastical organization, 
but as they had nothing of corresponding religious or philosophical value to put in 
Its stead; Buddhist ideas and piety came back with renewed strength through other 
chaimeb. Some of the new enteric sects, such as Chen-yen (in Japanese, Shingon), 
obtained an extraordinary influence over rcli^ous minded people, while othcra 
gained new force by a process of nationalization. This is true particularly of the 
meditative school, known in China as Ch‘an, in Japan as Zen, which from now 

onwards became one of the guiding influences m the evolution of the fine arts in 
the Far East, 

^ Sir diaries EHot^ HinAiim and Buddkismt voL iii, pp, 367-8* 
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The Ch^an, or Dhyana, school of Buddhism bad existed in China at least since 
the arrival of the Indian patriarch Bodhidharma, who is said to have come by way 
of Canton to Nanking in 530 or 526, but it had been of a rather exclusive kind 
practised mainly wit^n a narrow circle of monastic followers* Bodhidhanna’s 
message was extremely simple, but at the same time by no means easy to grasp or 
explain. It could not be expressed by intellectual treatises, nor could it be realized 
through prayers or asceticism* All that man had to do w’as to turn his gaze inward 
and find the Buddha, the illuminating Light, in his own heart.^ He might be 
prepared through certain teachings and practices leading to sclfdtsciplme and to 
the development of his intuition, but the final illumination comes in a moment, as 
naturally as ‘\swallowing or dreaming”, and when it once has been experienced, it 
is a conviction w’hich transforms the w*hole life. It gi%'e 3 a new' significance to every 
experience. 

The great influence of this school of Buddhism in China was much facilitated 
by its resemblance to certain old currents of Chinese thought. It was in perfect 
harmony with the Taoist tenets, according to which spiritual iUumination, or the 
knowledge of Tao, could be obtained only by bringing the mind into perfect 
harmony with the eternal laws and workings of the universe, and not by intellectual 
studies or outward actions. The junction of this native tributary with the river of 
inflowing Buddhism increased enormously the influence of the contemplative 
school. WTien Taoism flourished, Ch‘an religion was also thrivimj; and it lost its 
influence when it ‘^adopted usages of other schools**,* It may be added that its 
highly individualistic character was particularly well suited to the Chinese mind at 
periods when more hieratic forms of Buddhism liad fallen into dcca)'* 

The popularization of the Ch*an school seems to have started with the sixth 
Chinese patriarch, Hui-nung, at the beginning of the eighth century, w'ho is said to 
have explained the founder*s teachings in “discussions**, but according to other 
authorities this change took place only at the end of the T*ang period, when Ch'an 
had divided into a number of local schools or centres ol'teaching. “At this time, it 
seems, that Ch*an books w^ere WTitten in the colloquial manner and contained many 
vulgarisms. Thus the conceptions of Ch‘an, formerly known only to the upper 
classes, were spread among the common people**,* which indeed may have been 
a result of the general dissolution of the old forms of culture, which took place at this 
time. The dominating position of the Buddhist clergy as w’cll as the authority of 
the central government had been severely shaken, new leaders rose among the 
common people; independent governments were gradually formed at ten or more 
places; culture, religion, and art were no longer exclusive matters of hieratic 
organizations or of court circles, but reached broader layers of the population. In 


^ C£ Elioi, op. ciL, pp, 304-9* 

■ Eliot, op. dL, p, 305* 

* C£ Konan NaitOi Buk^ Bijvtsu^ no. Novtunbert i9>39- 
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contrast to the refinement of culture in the T'ang age, the new fashion held simplicity 
in esteem, and in consequence of this certain modifications also became manifest in 
the fine arts. 


(2) Centres of Art in the Five Drastics Period 

Most remarkable in this respect was the development of monochrome ink¬ 
painting, w'luch from now onwards became the favourite medium of the Chinese 
painters. There had certainly been ink-paintings before, but they were not so free 
and had never gained the upper hand over the carefully drawn and coloured 
paintings, wrhich better corresponded to the aesthetic ideals of the upper classes in 
the T*ang period. The new development was an expression for the same spiritual 
currents which brought about the propagation of Gh*an Buddhism. Painting 
became more popular and at the same time more individualistic, less dependent on 
the sesthetic conventions of the ruling classes. This kind of painting allowed the 
most immediate realization of the intuitive vision, the sudden spiritual experience, 
which was the aim of the Ch^an philosophers. It also demanded the highest degree 
of concentration and the greatest dexterity in the handling of the brush. The last 
consequences of this expressionistic mode of ink-painting were not drawn until the 
end of the Sung period, and we will thus have occasion to return to it in a later 
chapter, but it was successfully practised by several masters of the Five Dynasties 
period. 

There was, on the whole, no lessening of artistic activity. China was then, even 
more than now^adays, a world of its ow n, divided into a number of separate areas, 
some of which remained practically undisturbed by the revolutions. Such was the 
case with the kingdom of Shu, beyond the mountain ridges in far-off Szechuan. This 
had been a place of refuge for the T‘ang emperors, when they w'erc forced to leave 
their capital before the intruding hordes of revolutionary leaders. Artists and 
writers followed tn their wake, and gradually there grew* up in Ch‘eng-tu, the 
capital of Shu, an important school of painting. And as this has been well recorded 
in a special chronicle, the Fekou Ming Hua La (published 1004.-1008), w^e are 
comparatively well informed about the painters of Shu, 

Another important centre of artistic activity was Nanking, the capital of the 
Southern T'ang kingdom, which lasted until 975, when it was conquered by the 
Sung emperor. Religious painting had always had a stronghold tn ihui part of 
the country but, as we will find, landscape and flower painting also reached an 
important development in Cbiang-nan towards the end of the tenth century. The 
last ruler of the Southern Tang state, Li Hou-chu (Li YiiJ, w as one of the most 
accomplished art-loveis that ever occupied a throne. When he lost his kingdom, he 
became a W'andertng poet for three years. 

In Central China conditions were less favourable for the development of arts 

and letters. Here, at the imperial capital, changes of the ruling houses, revolts, 
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and outrages followed in rapid succession. None of the five dynasties, which, as 
mentioned above, claimed imperial prerogatives, was able to maintain its power 
for more than fifteen y^ears, the shortest one existed only four years, but they all 
established their court at Pien-liang and tried, when conditions permitted, to keep 
up an air of artistic culture. Several prominent painters, particularly among the 
landscapists, worked in the capital preparing the way for the great school of land¬ 
scape painting, which flourished here during the first century of the Sung 
dynasty. 

The great importance of the period of the Five Dynasties was closely 
connected with the fact that the formal traditions of T‘ang and earlier 
times wxre now definitely abandoned and new modes of composition and 
technique were introduced, w^hich became the foundation for the future 
development. The classical and old-fashioned w'as changed into something freer 
and more individualistic. It is practically impossible to draw a line of demarca¬ 
tion between the arts of the short period named after the Five Djmasdes and 
those of the early Sung time, particularly as some of the great painters worked 
during both of these political periods. We will therefore include in the present 
chapter certain painters who usually are counted among the Northern Sung 
artists; they started before the beginning of Sung, and carried on the stylistic 
traditions of the Five D^masties. 

The original paintings presert^ed from this epoch arc not quite as rare as the 
pictures of T'ang; yet, they stand in no proportion to the great number of painters 
and pictures recorded in the hbtorical chronicles. The above-mentioned I-chou 
Ming-Htia La contains the biographies of over fifty painters in Shu, and this was 
only one of the centres of art. At this distant place painting seems to have 
remained comparatively conservative. Several of the T'ang painters had found 
their way here from Ch*ang'an, w'hen the political conditions in the capital became 
too uncertain, and they formed schools which became of determining influence. 
There were thus since T‘ang times three families of painters, who ’worked 
particularly for the temples, to wit, the Chaos (Chao Kung-yu, Chao Wen-ch‘i, 
Chao Te-ch‘i}, the Ch^angs {Ch^ang Ts*an and his son Ch*ang Chung-yin), the 
Kaos (Kao Tao-hsing, Kao Ts'ung-yii, Kao Wen-chin, and his sons, Huai-chieh 
and Huai-pao, who worked in the Sung period). Their works were to a large extent 
wall-paintings, and no traces of them remain. Still other painters of religious 
subjects arc mentioned in the/-rAiru Ming but as their works are completely 

lost, it may not be necessary to lengthen the list of names. 


(g) Buddhist Painters 

The foremost painter of Buddhist subjects in the period of the Five D>Tiasties 
was evidently Kuan-hsiu, who became famous particularly through his representa¬ 
tions of the Sixteen Arhais. He was prominent also as a poet and a master of Ch*an, 
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and a certain number of data regarding his life and work have been preserved,^ 
He was bom in 832 at Chin-hua In Chekiang and placed by bis parents in a Ch^an 
monastery for education as a monk. He made rapid progress in the study of the 
scriptures, but showed also at an early age his talents as a poet and a painter. 
From his native country he went to Yu^chang (Nan-chang), the capital of Kiangsi, 
and painted here, in the Yun-t‘ang ssG, a series of Arhats (mentioned by Kuo Fu- 
hsu); then he resided in Pei-ching-te ssii in Fu-chou, where he also painted some 
Arhats. At the age of 63 he went with an ofhcial mission to the ruler of Wu-yiieh 
at Hang-chou, and in this city (in the Shang-yin ssu) there were also shown, in 
later times, a series of eighteen Arhats by Kuan-hsiu. In the year 896 (he famous 
monk came to the court of a local ruler in the province of Hupei, and though 
received here too with great honours, he had the misfortune of being involved 
in political troubles and w^as obliged to leave the countr}% He escaped (901-903) 
to Ch*eng-tu, the capital of the Shu kingdom, and was now haded as a great poet 
and teacher. The ruler bestowed upon him a purple mantle and the title Gh*an- 
yiieh Ta shih (The Great Master of the Ch‘an Moon), the name under which he 
usually is mentioned. He died in 912, 81 years old. 

Beside the four series of Arhats by Kuan-hsiu mentioned above, five more are 
recorded in various temples in Canton, Shao-hsing fu (Chekiang), Cli‘eng-tu, and 
Peking.* They may not all have been originals by the master, but they increase 
the evidence of his fame as a painter of Arhats. Li this respect Kuan-hsiu stood in 
a class of his own; he created a definite type of Arhafe, strange and weird old men, 
more expressive of dramatic force than peaceful Iioliness. And the type held its 
own in Chinese art at least into the Yiian period, in spite of the fact that Li Lung- 
mien created another more harmonious, purely Chinese type, which in the Sung 
period reached great popularity. The almost violent expressiveness and highly 
imaginative character of Kuan-hsiu’s Arhats seem to have appealed particularly 
10 the adherents of Ch‘an Buddhism, 

The extraordinary appearance of Kuan-hsiu’s Arhats is quite vividly described 
by Huang Hsiu-fu in I-ckou Ming Uua iw (wTitten before 1005) who also gives some 
hints about his artistic derivation in the following paragraph : “The people of his 
time considered him as another Huai-su.* As a painter he followed Yen Li-pen. 
His Sixteen Lohans had bushy eyebrows, large eyes, hanging chceb, and high 
noses. They were seated in landscapes, leaning against pine-trees and stones. They 
looked and behaved like Hindus or Indians. When someone asked, where he had 
seen such men, he answered: ‘In my dream." He painted also Shakyanmni's ten 
disciples in a similar fashion. The people found his pictures very strange, but his 
pupils treasured them highly. He was often asked to write poetry, and such 

‘ The hickgraphical data xt Kuan*hsiti are related m Suing Kn» Chum, tranjlated by E. Oiavaniin 
in hit article Lcs Seize Arhat, Proiteicun de b Loi, in Jw™/ Asiatic, icpL cct,, 19*6. Some .'idditiona] 
infbrmatian in I-thott Afittg Hub La, ui, 11. 3 - 4 . 

* Cf. Chavatuict' above-mentioiied artide, pp. 280-3. 

* Huai'Su, a Buddhitt print of the Kvcnlb ceotary, who was a funoui writer «^*'ir7ni rhiriictcii. 
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WTitings of his may still be seen, but they cannot be obtained. At the beginning of 
the T*ai-p*ing Hsing-kuo era (976) when Emperor T"ai Tsung searched every¬ 
where for old pictures, Ch*eng Yii, who then ruled over Shu, made a present of 
Kuang-hsiu*s Sixteen Lohans to the emperor/* 

Kuan-hsiu*s name is traditionally attached to several series of Lohan pictures, 
now in Japanese collections, but it is doubtiuJ whether any of them are his original 
works. Those which correspond most closely to the above description axe the 
pictures belonging to Kodaiji in Kyoto. {Tojyo, viii, pb, xu-xiii.} The figures are 
in these pictures placed at the foot of tre^, seated on rocks, and they contain 
elements of landscapes. The old grim-looking men are of a very strange type that 
may be called Hindu or Indian. But the execution is lacking in strength, and can 
evidently not be as early as the compositions. According to the temple records, 
these pictures were brought from China by the priest Shunjo in 1211/ and were at 
the time considered as Kuan-hsiu’s worb, but the chances are that Kuan-hsiu’s 
famous compositions already at that time existed in faithful copies executed by 
skilful painters, 'fhe Kodaiji pictures have thus a great documentary value, even 
though not executed before the twelfth century. 

More important from an artistic point of view, and more diSicult to date, are 
the Arhats which formerly belonged to Baron Takahashi but which now are in the 
Imperial Household Museum in Tokyo. They are evidently more archaic not only 
in design but also in execution. (Tbyo, viii, pis. x-xi.) Unfortunately they have 
been subject to restorations through which the original quality of the workman¬ 
ship has been spoilt; some of them have taken on a rather crude appearance, 
and as they also have been cut dowTi in size, ihe figures are more or less 
cramped, if not mutilated. The composition.s are quite diflerent from those of 
the Kodaiji pictures; the Arhats are placed on rocky ledges but, \rith two 
exceptions, they have no backgrounds of trees and clifls. (PL 73.) The artist 
has concentrated his interest on the characterization, which b brought out not 
only in the enormous heads but also in the postures, and he seems to have 
fek a need of making tlie Arhats violently ugly in order to emphasize their 
superhuman qualities. (PI. 74,) Their bodies are dried up, and the skin is clinging 
hke parchment to the dbproportionaie frames, as if they had been sealed immovable 
for ages. But the heads have growm into extraordinary sizes and developed strange 
bumps during their endless meditations. Some of them are almost terrifying, as if 
possessed by an overpowering spirit; others are quietly introspective, others again 
leaching or directing their attention to some listener tvkh compelling force, I'he 
differences are, as a matter offact, so great that one cannot help questioning whether 
all these figures are created by the same man. It seems difficult to believ^e that such 
diflerences have been caused simply by unequal restorations. The lines are In 
some instances quite dead and mechanical, the shading harsh and meaninglras, at 
other places they are finer, and there may be observed an element of great power 

'' Cf. Kokka, 253, where the temple lecmdi ate quoted. 
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and expression, which shines through the somewhat crude shapes and makes these 
pictures uncommonly interesting and problematic works of art,’ 

An entirely different rendering of similar motives may be seen in two pictures 
which also are ascribed to a painter w'ho worked in Ch*eng-tu at the beginning of 
the tenth century. They belong to the Shohoji (temple) in Kyoto, and are 
traditionally known as “Tw'o Patriarchs with Minds in Harmony ’ (Tlyw, viii, 
pis, xvii—xviii). The pictures are accompanied by a lengthy inscription over 
the name of Yii Chi, a critic of the Yiian period, in which they are ascribed 
to the painter Shih K‘o. The writing has been declared a later forgery, but 
the pictures are nevertheless generally considered as Shih K^o’s works.’ If 
the attribution is correct, it becomes evident that the special t)pe of Ch‘an 
painting in a sketchy ink style [p^o mo), w^hich reached its height in the 
South Sung period, had already been far developed in the tenth century'. The lack 
of comparaiive material makes it practically impossible to reach a safe conclusion 
as to the date of these pictures, but as long as the traditional attribution cannot be 
disproved, they may be described at this place. 

The paintings represent two rugged old men seated in profound meditation, the 
one leaning on a tiger, the other half naked, supporting his bearded chin on his 
hand, (PI, 75.) The figures arc dashed off with some patches of light and shade 
rather than drawn or modelled; but so suggestive is the brush-work that 
the volumes stand out with full plasticity, and living as a fleeting vision. The 
pictorial rendering corresponds perfectly to the motives: Ch‘an monks In 
meditation, seeking that sudden flash-hke fllununation by which the spiritual 
secrets are revealed. They are utterly detached from the material world; their 
forms exist only as symbols of their minds. 

Shih K‘o himself must have been a rather strange and erratic person, Liu 
Tao-ch*un, the historian of the painters of the Five I>ynasties period, describes him 
as follows^ : **ShiJi K‘o, whose tzS w'as Tzu-chuan, came from Pi near Ch‘£ng-tu. 
He was a rude and foolish youth who loved to shock and insult people; he ridiculed 
many people by composing funny rhymes about them like comedy-actors; some of 
these skits arc still repeated. To begin with, he learned painting from Chang Nan- 
pen, but after a few years surpassed his teacher. He painted mostly old and rustic 
ty'pes of an offensive appearance in order to shock the proud and honorable citizens. 

1 Omiira writes about them as Tallows: "They not only bear Kuan-lisiii's legend, but the bruAh-work and 
coloiu-Kheme make Jt most dear that they were really by Gh^an^ylleh htnudf. They are truly among the 
mrnt ticasuna in the world, and there are no Others by which we caa more sattsTactoiily judge of the 
aTtlst*S Tyo Bijutm Taihbitn, viii, p. 9. 

Among othv pointings in Japan, whidi have been attributed to Kuan-hsiu, may be mentioned a series of 
Sistcen Arhats in the ShotnyOji (Kanazawa), three Arliats in Baron Fujita’s collection (JTeLta, 456) and one 
in Marquis Asano's oollecdotL (IioAka, 400,) The last ones are executed in tdonochrome ink, possibly in tlte 
Yoon period. Furthermote there is a series of thirty-two Kuanyins, representing differetit aspects of the 
Bodhisattva, in Bultkokuji in FushJmi, also ascribed to Kuan-hsiu, (Gf Waley, op. dt., p. t6G.) 

* Gf. Konan Nalto, Buk^ Bijutntf Nov., 199:9. 

* Shing CA'ov Mii^ Hua P^ing, v, L 17, 
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The people of Hsi-chou were realiy much annoyed by him. . . . His spirit was 
vigorous and unjdelding; he becajne very fajnous at the time. Many of his works 
still exist in Shu (Szechuan) and Ch'in (Shensi),’* 

Other historians inform us that Shih K‘o made a visit to the capital (about 065) 
and was offered there a position at the Imperial Picture Bureau, but after a short 
white he foimd it too boring and asked permbsion to return to hb home in Shu.’^ 
Here, in the temples of Ch‘^ng-tu, he executed a great number of wall paintings, 
some with Buddhist motives, others representing dragons, tigers, and all sons of 
gambolling genii or spirits of Heaven and Earth. But beside the religious and 
mytholc^cal subjects he painted scenes from the life of the peasants and portraits, 
all of the most unconventional kind, sometimes shockingly uncouth, but always 
alive and characteristic and executed with a masterly handling of the p^o-mo 
(splash-ink) method. 

(4) Painters of Birds tmd Fhmers 

A special branch of painting much favoured in the Ch‘eng-lu school was the 
representation of flowrers, birds, insects, and the like, i.e, the most delicate 
manifestations of the life of Nature, hitherto seldom represented as independent 
motives. In this field, as in so many other directions, the painters of the Five 
Dynasties period were not only the precursors but the competitors of the Sung 
artists, and it was principally from Ch*eng-tu that this kind of painting w^as 
transplanted to the Sung court. 

The foremost of the flower-and-bird-pamters in Shu and probably one of the 
greatest masters that ever svorked in this field in China, was Huang Ch’uan. He was 
active about the middle of the tenth century in Ch‘eng-tu under Wang Yen 
(919-^25) and Meng Ch‘ang (934-965)* two rulers of the later Shu kingdom, who 
honoured him with high titles and official charges. We are told that when Wang 
Yen asked him to improve an eye in Wu Tao-tzu’s painting of Chung R*uei he 
refused to do it, pointing out that the whole meaning of the picture would be 
destroyed, and made Instead a copy to meet the wishes of the ruler.^ 

His paintings were executed with the greatest care: “He selected the best points 
of various schook and combined them: Flower- and bamboo-painting he learned 
from T‘eng Ch‘ang-yu, bird-painting from Tiao Kuang-yin, landscape from Li 
Sheng, cranes from Hsiieh Chi, dragons from Sun Yii (Sun Wei), Though he 
studied in thb way (the various masters), his brush-work was strong and daring; 
he threw off all the traditional rules and surpassed greatly hb various teachers, 
it b generally said that in Tu Fu’s poems and in Han Yiib essays e\'ery^ character 
has a definite source; in the same sense it may be said, that Ch'uan brought 
together the most w'ondcrful parts of various styles. There was no man of old, nor 
anyone of later times, equal to him. He painted all the mountain flowers (of 

‘ Cf. r‘M Nua CSiffl hVff ChiA a.o,; alad Gila, op. d(., p. loa. 

* Cf. //n(on*Ai» SAu Hua Pii, 
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Szechuan), the wild herbs, the rare birds, the strange animals, the river-banks and 
the rocky islands, angling boats and old rafts on the waters, and did it all with 
utmost refinement.” The pheasants which he painted in the year 953 in the Pa- 
kua hall of the king’s palace were so natural that when some foreign envop came 
with an eagle to the king, this bird tried several times to attack the pheasants by 
the neck.^ One of his contemporaries, Duke Fan Chen in Shu, who was a 
specialist in raising eagles and hawks (for hunting}, said that Ch*uan grasped the 
ver)" life of the birds and did not simply imitate earUer bird painters. No fewer than 
349 of his pictures are listed in the Hsiian-ho catalogue in succession to the above 
remarks; the great majority of these pictures represent birds in landscapes, but 
there arc also a few Buddhist and Taoist motives among them. 

Stories Irom other sources could be quoted to illustrate the extraordinary life¬ 
likeness of his birds, but it seems hardly nece&sary. Huang Chilian was evidently 
right when he said that he drew things as they are,^ He used an exceedingly fine 
brush, the lines were hardly visible, and the eflfcct of his pictures may, on the 
whole, have depended more on the colouring than on the drawing.® Yet, it is 
evident that in his paintings of bamboos and trees, for instance, the brush-stroke 
was essential, but the principal technical novelty that he introduced was a kind of 
“boneless painting’i.c. the use of colour without any vbiblc outlines. 

These remarks about Huang Ch’iian’s art are well borne out by a painting c all ed 
Liu T'^ang ChU Ch*m t^a (The Willows at the Pool with Gathering Birds), which has 
been published in a series of large photographs inJapan without any text or indica¬ 
tion of its owner. To judge by its seals, it must have formed part of t he Imperial 
Alanchu collection and also been m the Hsiian-ho collection. The original is 
unlmown to me, but the photographs convey an impression of a fine original 
painting executed with abundant use of pigments. The composition may be 
called a panorama of bird-life among blossoming trees and shnibs. It opens 
with a large pnmus (?), in which some magpies and smaller singing birds 
have gathered; after this follows a group of large birds, i.c. two families 
of cocks and hens with their young among rose-mallows. (PI. 76.) The 
third section contains a number of pheasants on rockeries, and forthennore 
a pruiius in bloom and a willow with many small birds. The remaining 
part is covered by the tranquil waters of a pool, on which some swans and 
ducks are enjoying themselves; a motive of great unity and harmony. (PI. 77,) 


‘ This story » told iB l-cheu A/wjj Ifua iu, where also a sitnilar nuditian ts reportiwl about the Crmej 
which he painted m another haU of the king’s palace. uoui me erws 

Tung-p‘o held a somewliat different opinion about this; he writes; "HuaiiR Ch'ilan nnlnird 

Stretch theu feet, they draw m the neck; and when they stretch the neck, they draw in the feet - thev never 
STli’ISi? V •n-b-rl- bund quite te« uu obteLdou, 

•tend uu. ^5^ I”'"'-- •“ «d„; 

• Cf. Gilo. op. dt., p, ga, quotation from Sh^a Kiia. 
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The whole picture is thus, strictly speakmg, more tike a succession of decorative 
panels or screens than a unified design. Tiie groups of trees and birds and rockeries 
have litdc connection from a decorative point of view, but tsdien separately, they 
are admirable renderings of very intimate aspects of life in nature, Huang Ch'iian 
seems to have been a relatively old-fashioned painter, who won his great fame by a 
hitherto unattained degree of accuracy in depicting birds and flowers and by his 
beautiful colouring. 

Huang Ch^iian^s particular style and technical methods Imve often been 
characterized in contrast to the manner of hb great riv'al Hsu Hsi, who probably 
is the most famous of all Chinese painters of flow ers, huits, and birds. He was the 
descendant of a well-known Chiang-nan family and seems to have passed most of 
his life in Nanking, where hb paintings were highly appreciated by King Li Hou- 
chu, though he never actually worked at the court. Liu Tao-ch*un offers the 
following interesting information about Hsii Hsi*s style and manner of w'orking^: 
“He used to walk about in the vegetable garden looking for subjects. Although hb 
pictures only contained tufls of vegetables, young shoots and the like, lib style 
ksi(h-i) surpassed the old masters*, and hb creations were wonderful. He specialized 
also in coloured work w^hich he made absolutely life-like. , . . 

”In dbeussing paintings of flowers and fruits, scholars and ofiiciab usually 
express the opinion that Huang Ch^iian’s and Chao Ch*ang’s pictures should be 
considered as the finest models, because they are drawn and coloured directly from 
nature and surpa^ the works of other men. But compared with Hsii Hsi’s, they are 
very inferior. Ch*uan’s works w’ere diiine (rfiew}, but not mysteriously w'onderful 
(mifli?); Ch‘ang*s w'orks wTre wonderful, but not divine; Hsu ILsi alone went 
beyond both the divine and the wonderful. Good painters give as a rule nothing 
more than coloured representations of shapes, and do aot know how' to convey the 
spirit and the structure. But Hsii Hsi started by drawing In ink the branches, 
leaves, plstlb, and petals of the flow'crs, and then he put on the colours. In thb 
way he brought out the spirit and the structure before the final stage of the w'ork; 
and hb flowers became perfectly luxuriant, almost like the works of the Creator. 
He w'a.s, indeed, the foremost in the world and a master of the divine class.” 

Hsii Hsi*s paintings were, as said above, eagerly collected by the ruler in 
Nanking, and when he lost his thione, they came into the possession of Sung T‘ai 
Tsung, who b said to have exclaimed after looking at Hsii Hsi*s picture of a 
jx>megranate tree with hundred fruits! “ Among paintings of flowers and fruits I 
care only for Hsii Hsi’s work; the rest arc not worth looking at!” But it took 
many years before the learned men of the emperor’s Painting Bureau were ivilling 
to admit Hsii Hsi’s pictures as classical models of equal importance with Huang 
Ch‘uan ’3 works,® 

* Shhtg Ch*ao Mifig tfm 

* Rno Jo-hsU o^en aUo same menparative observations about the art of Huang Ch'dau and Hsu Hn, in 
T*u flaa CAim [for €hih, i, btil they contain nothing beyond the informattoiu of the ear tier writers, except the 
namei of a number of pupils. 
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The only important flower-paintings known to us which, to some extent, may 
reflect the spirit and manner of Hsu Hsi (to whom they arc traditionally attributed) 
are the tw^o large pictures in theChion-in temple in Kyoto, representing respectively 
“Lotus and Ducks** and “Lotus and Herons*’. ( Toyo^ viii, pis. xiv, xv.) The materials 
as well as the execution make it probable that they were painted not later than the 
Sung period, and if w^e attach importance to their w'onderful lightness and suggestion 
of quivering life, it might he imagined that they were done by some follower of Hsu 
Hsi. The rosy fiow'ers and big green leaves are bending under a gust of wind ^ petals 
are falling, leaves are tom at the edges; a breath of life sweeps through every fibre 
of these magnificent plants, (PJ. 78, 79.} The technical execution is, however, less 
remarkable for fluency or broadness than for its refinement and exactitude. If I 
remember right, some red may be discerned in the contours of these pictures as well 
as in others of a similar type, though inferior in quality, which are ascribed to 
the Hsii Hsi school. 

Another flower-painting of a similar type as the pictures in Chion-in was in the 
great collection of the late Marquis Inouye in Tokyo, which 1 had an opportunity 
of stud>'ing some ten years ago. It is ascribed to Ku Te-ch‘icn, an attribution which, 
as far as 1 know, is accepted by the best Japanese authorities (colour reproduction 
in iTohtd, 297), The composition consists here also of lotus flow'ers and a pair of 
mandarin clucks, but it is richer and more varied than in the above-mentioned 
pictures. Ku Te-ch'ien was a favourite painter of king Li Hou-chu, who is said to 
have expressed his admiration in the following words; “Of old there was Ku K*ai- 
chih, and now we have Ku Te-chhen.” 

A somewhat younger flower painter of Shu, often mentioned together with 
Huang Ch*uan and Hsii Hsi, w'as Chao Ch'ang (f^w, Chang-chih), though his 
activity really belonged to the early part of the Sung period. He was a Gh‘$ng-tu 
man, and learned his art from T'eng Ch*ang-yn. In his youth he travelled in the 
districts of Pa and Tzii, in Szechuan, and w'e are told that the officials were 
very eager to obtain pictures of his, but he did not like to pan with his works. 
He then went to Pien-liang and met honours and recognition, but in liis old 
age he returned to Szechuan and tried to buy up as many as possible of his 
early works J 

The motives of his pictures he seems, however, to have chosen from the gardens 
rather than from the wild flora of the Shu mountains. According to a tradition, 
reported by Chiang Shao-yii, 

“ Chao Ch'ang used every morning before the dew was gone, to make a tour of the 
garden, examining and enjoying in his hand combinations of variously coloured 
(lowers which he then painted. He called himself ‘Draw from Life', and the people 
said that Ch*ang*s paintings were dyed and not made with colours laid on. If one 
in examining his pictures, touched them with the hand, one did not feel the colours' 
so delicate were they.** ® * 

* Cf, Shtng Ch^ao Miag Hua P*ittg. 

* Quoted U) F'ti Wn Choi Shu Hva P*u, vol. 50, I. aB. 
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There are several paintings in Japanese collections traditionally attributed to 
Chao Ch*ang, all quite small and mostly representing broken branches or flowers 
seen full face {and not in side-view’ as in most later paintings of the same t>'pe). 

As examples may be mentioned the fan-shaped picture representing “A Branch 
of White Jessamine”, formerly in Marquis Inouye^s collection: a remarkably fresh 
and sensitive rendering of these odorous summer flowers in a soft harmony of 
white and greyish green. (PI, 8o.) It may evoke certain flow'er studies by Leonardo 
or Diircr, but it has a transparent lightness that no W^estern painter attained. A 
somewhat latter picture is the “Bamboo Stalks w'ith Winged Insects”, belonging to 
Mr. Hakatey’ama (formerly Akaboshi, Kokka^ 243)» which the drawing of the 
quivering leaves of the bamboo and the fluttering wings of the dragonflies is 
most suggestive. Quite small again, hardly more tlmn a letter-card, is the picture 
in Baron Dan’s collection representing *'A Lotus Bud with a Leaf and a Split 
Calyx”, but the beauty and joy of its colours may be said to stand in inveise 
proportions to its size. 

According to the Hsuon-ko Hua Ch'ang painted not only flowers and fhiiis, 
but also birds, cats, and rabbits, and several compositions with such motives are 
mentioned in the list of his 154 pictures in the imperial collection. It may be 
remembered that the beautiful picture in the British Museum representing “Two 
White Geese" carries an inscription vrith Chao Ch*ang’s name, though the attribu¬ 
tion has been doubted.' If it has any foundation, Chao Ch'ang would seem to have 
been also one of the foremost bird painters of the epoch, in spite of the fact, 
emphasized in Hsuan-ko Hua P‘u, that his finest artistic qualities w'ere not to be 
found in his pictures of birds and cats. This wonderfully balanced and expressive 
picture of the tw o geese may, however, be the work of some other bird painter of 
the Northern Sung period. 


(5) FiguTi Painters 

The most important figure painters of the Southern T‘ang state were Wang 
Ch‘i-han and Chou W^en-chu, both active at the court of king Li Hou-chu. Their 
delicate manner seems to reflect the extraordinary refinement of the Nanking 
court; where, it is said, women first started to bind their feet, because it imparted 
to “their gait a swaying motion which w'as found attractive by the aesthetes of the 
day”. (Waley, p. 165.) Chou Wen-chii specialized in the representation of these 
elegant court ladies, while Wang Ch‘i-han painted Buddhist pictures besides con¬ 
temporary gctiYi motives. Chou decorated a hall in the king’s villa with such 
subjects, and though he followed in a general way the traditions of Chou Fang, it 
is said that he did not paint fat beauties, like the T^ang master, but slender willow7 
ladies. Tbe fashion had changed since the opulent days of the great T^ang 
emperors, and the pictures should, of course, reflect the latest ideals of feminine 

' Cf, Walcy^ op. dirt p. *80. I taimot fifid that Uic picture ii m mudi repaired ba Waley vmtes. Tlie iLtk 
jccou to me origiiui] all through. 
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grace. And at the same time children came to play a rSlc, which they never before 
had held in Chinese art. Artists took an interest in the gentler side of life; women 
and children, flowers and butterflies, became motives just as important as 
statesmen and philosophers, or dragons and tigers. The motives were perhaps 
of a minor range, but they demanded a very close observation of nature and 
penetration in a hitherto almost neglected side of life. 

This new trend in figure painting is well illustrated by twm small pictures in the 
Boston Museum, one ascribed in Chou W^n-chii, the other to Wang Ch*i-han, 
which represent very attractively the stj'lisdc tendencies of these masters. The 
main subject of both is children at play. In Chou Wen-chii’s picture the child, 
who is lounging on a garden bench, is amusing himself with a dog and a cat in 
the midst of luxuriant rose-mallow'S (PI. 8i), while in the picture attributed to 
Wang Ch‘!-haii there is a company of six small children playing on a garden 
terrace at the side of a pavilion w^here a woman is tending an almost naked baby 
who is lying on his stomach. (PI. 82.) The intimate feeling of these illustrations 
and their refinement of design may be observed in our iiiustiadons, but dieir 
delicate colouring—light blue, mossy green, rose, and w 4 ite—is something that 
can be communicated only by the originals. The pictorial Lreacment corresponds 
here perfectly to the gracefulness of the motives. 

More famous is the picture by Wang Ch*i‘han, knowm as K*(m Shu It 
once formed part of the Tuan Fang collection, and is now in the possession of 
Dr. John C. Ferguson in Peking, As indicated by the title, it represents “Reading", 
though the old man, who is seated among his books in firont of a large painted 
screen, pauses for the moment in Ms reading and is cleaning his ear with the 
finger nail, while a servant is approaching from the side. If we may believe the 
old and modem authorities who have written about this picture, it should be an 
original by Wang Ch‘i-han. In fact, its present owner sap, that “considering the 
details as to historical ownership, annotations by two of the most famous 
calligraphisLs, Su Shlh and Tung Ch*i-ch*ajig, and its present state of preservation, 
this scroll is probably tlie most complete and perfect specimen of early Chinese 
painting now in any collection." ^ 

A somew'hat larger picture, m the form of a short scroll, traditionally ascribed to 
Chou Wen^chii, is in the British Museum. It represents four w-omen and several 
children gathered on a balustraded terrace, beyond which may be faindy 
distinguished a pond with lotus-flowers. At both ends of the terrace arc .some 
trees. {PI. 83.) The figures appear as on a raised stage, all in the foreground, and 
the)' are arranged in four groups in a rather symmetrical fashion; the two groups 
in the middle are higher and formed by standing figures, while the hvo outer 
groups consist of a woman kneeling at a water-basin and a child. The decorative 
design is so carefully balanced that it ^vould almost appear stiff, were it not for the 

* FeiTfuwft, op, dc, p. (14. A poor reproducucm of the paiadng ti included in Cfmig-ha Ming Hua Gii 
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vaxiatfons in the slight movements of tlie graceful ladicsi but this restraint serves to 
enhance rather than to diminish the beauty of the composition. 

The execution is delicate, though with little strength in the brushworfc; the 
colours are subdued and probably retouched at some brighter spots (for instance^ 
the cinnabar red). It may be an early copy, but it cannot be very far removed from 
the original and may,, indeed, by its combination of a peculiarly quiet and 
harmonious design -with grace and charm, serve to give us an idea about Utc 
stylistic ideals of some of the best figure painters of thb transition period.' 

A figure painter of entirely different origin, scope, and character, but probably 
also active during the Five Dynasties, was Hu Kuei. He was not bom Chinese, but 
came from the so-called Hou Kitan tribe. He is classified in HsQan-ho Hua P'u as the 
most important painter of barbaric people and horses, and very highly praised by 
Liu Tao-ch‘un and later critics.* No less than sixty-five ofhis jiicturcs were preserved 
in the Imperial collection, mostly representing horsemen, hunters, barbarian 
camps, and the life on the great plains beyond the northern border of the ^fliddle 
Kingdom. The descriptive notice about his art in tlic HsSan^ Hua P^u contains 
some interesting remarts worth quoting : 

“Hu Kuci from Fan-yang painted barbaric horses. His ccimposidOTU were 
ingenious and intimate; they seemed sometimra over-crowded or scattered, but the 
brush-work was clear and strong. His camp scenes with alt the paraphernatia, his 
pictures of shooting and hunting tribesmen were detitatc and minute, representing 
^vith perfect dcamcas every detail. His camels and horses were more broadly painted 
with a brush made of wolf s hair, so as to give them more life. He interpreted all these 
things very skilfully, as may be seen from such pictures of bis as The Seven Ridert aumtig 
dawn from the yin Mauatainf Eagle HunterSj Horse Catchers, ^nd oihert. His style of 
painting was continued by Im son Hu Ch^icn.^’ 

Mei Yao-ch'Sn ’ wrote a colophon on Hu Kuei^s picture of Ber&mans Disniauitting 
from their Horses which said in substance *Among the wooUcn tents surrounded by 
screen avails the cauldrom are boiling, the drums and horns are silent and do not scare 
the wild geese of the vast plains’ . . . From Met Yao-ch‘ei3’3 words may be realized that 
Mu Kuei certainly w'as no vulgar man.’' 

We have no information as to where this artist learned to paint, but it 
seems rather e\"idcnt that he had been in contact with Chinese art, though he may 
have spent most ofhis life ouLside the borders of the empire. He would hardly have 
become so highly appreciated by Chinese scholars and critics, if he had been entirely 
unknown among them personally and the specimen of his art that still survives 
(whether it be an original or an early copy) indicates also a close adherence to the 
purely Chinese traditions of style. 

* Tlirw pietuns ait itpraduced in the Siistg Hua Qd under llie tinme of Cbou Wiln-cliQ; tnw 

if called .*1 Bttitat in a FUteting rate, and lepitKaiB Kane ladies in a pavilion al r lotus pond. The other 

IS a short scroti rtproentiiig some Mtn AsseotbUd ts tht Lia4i HtM, the third (and Rf^sarenUy most doubtfn]) a 
r«a«rnn StaUd at iJh Sfo-ihan. The reproduetiom ait too poor to allow any conclmioii aito the importance 
of these paintings, 

■ CT. Jf’if Titi Ming Hm Pu t and iStei Hurt P*u, v. 4$. 

» Mri Yatxh'dn (iooai-lo6o) was a diittnguifhed ichcilar and poet of the Sung dynasty, a close friend of 
Ou-yang Hsiu. Cf. Giles, Bhgr. Diet,, 1511. Hb colophotia on Hu Kad'f paintings may indicate that the 
painter lived into the Sung period. 
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The picture in question is one of the great treasures of the Boston Museum. 
It is a small fan-shaped painting on silk, and represents a mongol horseman with 
a hawk and quair}'; the old label on the picture reads: “Hu Kuei’s Barbarian Horse¬ 
man,'* (Pi. 84,) It may, however, be noted that Okakura considered this picture 
to be the work of an early Sung master, a distinction which perhaps docs not 
exclude Hu Kuci's authorship, if he lived to the beginning of die Sung period. 
However this may have been, it is evident that the picture corresponds to the 
descriptions of Hu Kuei’s paintings of barbarian hunters, and the same is tnie of 
its execution in a very fine and exact manner ; every detail, for instance of the 
horse trappings, is carefully rendered and yet, the design as a whole is strong and 
large. The man is standing at the side of his horse occupied in tying his quarry (an 
eagle?) to the back of the saddle. The hunting falcon is proudly seated on the front 
of the saddle, and the short-iegged Mongolian pony is sniffing at the grass that 
covers the ground. The group is not placed in the centre of the picture, but 
as close to the right edge as possible, while all the rest of it is simply an open 
grass-covered plain reaching up to a high horizon—a very suggestive arrangement, 
which conveys an impression of the wdde expanse of the hunting grounds where the 
prey was caught. 

Four other small pictures in the same museum may be mentioned in this 
connection, as they are related, at least by their motives, to the art of Hu Kuei, 
though their execution seems to be later. They are illustrations to the story 
about Princess Wen-chi’s captivity in Mongolia and her return to China, and no 
less than three of the scenes are staged on the Mongolian plains, while the fourth 
illustrates her arrival at the paternal iiousc in a Chinese city. The scenes from the 
wind-blown sandy plains of Mongolia, w here the nomads have pitched their camps 
oflarge woollen tents, screened by w^alls of felt or hide, where horses and camels are 
rested or grazed at some river-bank, during the breaks in the journey, while soldiers 
with pennants stand on guard (and where the Chinese people look as strangers), arc 
e\idently painted by somebt^y who possessed an intimate knowledge of the 
country and the barbaric camps. (Pis. 85, 86.) Everything down to the minutest 
details of the men’s outfit, the horse trappings, the construction of the tents and the 
preparation of the food in the large tripods. Is represented with convincing exactness. 
The painter who did it must have seen and lived among such things, and he has 
insisted more on the faithfulness in the description of the men and horses w'iih their 
characteristic outfit than on any strictly compositional features. It is true, that the 
scenes are transposed in accordance with a defmite sense of style, but this is more 
naive than in the worb of the average Chinese masters, producing a curious 
resemblance with certain Italian worb of painters of the fifteenth century. 
(Pi. 87.) It is exceptional to find Chinese pictures of an early date which, to the 
same extent as these, remind us of parallel artistic endeavours in western countries, 
a fact that rather tends to support our surmise that the artist did not come from 
any of the traditional centres of Chinese art. 
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Yetf he has also been well acquainted with the ii& in the Chinese cities, as 
proved by the fourth picture in the series representing the return ofWen*chi to her 
paternal house. This scene takes place in the busy street of a Chinese city' at the 
entrance to the family compound. (Ph 88.) The princess is received by various 
members of the family under the roof of the inner gate-pavilton, while porters are 
hurrying with her luggage over the court-yard, and the horses and guards are 
resting before the outer gate in the street. The event has attracted crowds of 
people, as such things do In China, where crowds emerge with surprising facility 
when something unexpected takes place. The whole thing is so naturally depicted, 
that one seems to recognize it from actual observations. The walls, gateways, and 
pavilions are quite similar to those which still may be seen at the residential 
compounds in the old cities in northern China. But here too, one cajmol help 
noticing a certain lack of stricter compositional arrangement j it is the illastrative 
scope of the picture rather than the decorative design which is emphasized. Nothing 
could be more entertaining than the painter’s representation of the crow'd in the 
street, the food-vendors, the soothsayers, the greeting friends, the priest with his 
page, the coolies, and so on, they all are characterized with a vivacity that easily 
makes one overlook the somewhat map-like scatteredness of the composition. 

The traditional title and attribution of these pictures: “Auspicious Omens of 
Kao Tsung’s reign by Hsiao Chao” must, indeed, as explained in an article by 
Mr. Tomita, be the result of some old error and cannot be considered seriously.^ 
The motives have nothing to do with Emperor Kao Tsung’s accession to the throne, 
and the artist does not seem to have much in common with the impetuous land¬ 
scape painter Hsiao Chao. The pictures are, no doubt, of the Sung period, but not 
necessarily from its later part. If compared with the larger picture, representing 
Wen Chi’s return to China by the Southern Sung painter Gh'en Chu-chung, now 
in the Palace Museum in Peking, they seem rather more primitive, in spite of 
certain superficial resemblances,* The Mongolian element is, on the whole, more 
dominating in the small pictures than in Ch’ra Chii-chung’s large composition. 
They may thus be said to form a continuation, by their motives, and to some extent 
also by their style, of Hu Kuei’s art. We can m^e no assertion as to their master, 
but it may be noted that Hu Kuei had a son, Hu Ch'ien, who is said to have 
possessed “the spirit of hb father”, and to have followed the older Hu so closely 
that tlie creations of the two men could hardly be disiingubbed,® 

» Cf. BfdUtifs 9f iht Mmeum of Fat ArU, Boston, June, tgaS. 

■ Reproduced in Ku Kung Ming Uua Chi, vol- vi Size: 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 3 j on silt in colours. 
Mentioned in Shih Ch*Q Pao Cht. 

* AccoitUng to HsOim^ho Hw P% Hu Ch'ien painted similar scenes as hU lather, vfith equal refinement 
and luccesB and was icpreseoied with forty-four paintings in the imperial caUccLion. 
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LAKDSa^PE PAIOTERS OF THE FIVE DYNASTIES ^\ND THE 

EARLY SUNG PERIOD 

(i) GfT^al Charactenstics of Monochrome Landscape Painting 

The greatest achievements of this period were, however, accomplished 
in the field of landscape painting. A whole galaxy of able artists took up the 
impulses left by Wang Wei and developed them in various directions. They were 
all masters of monochrome ink-painting, though they used it in different ways; 
some w'orking with defining lines and contours, others w'ith dots and splashes, but 
all striving to render those undefinable elements of space and atmosphere, by which 
the forms of the objective world become parts of a greater w hole. Wang Wei had, 
no doubt, realized something of this, but he was still more or less adhering to the 
earlier manner of definition and drawing in detail; the poetic beauty of his 
pictures depended less on the representation of space than on the soft atmospheric 
tone and the refinement of the execution. The poetry of hb paintings as Avell as 
of his lyric compositions is more descriptive than visionary or emotional. 

Thb artistic position is gradually modified in the works of the great landscape 
painters of the tenth century. Their pictures are no longer poetic renderings of 
definite scenery, filled with objective details, but visions or ideas projected 
from the consciousness of the artists and interpreted in values of rhythmic brush¬ 
strokes. Their relation to objective nature was a new one; they studied it and 
learned fh>m it the essential elements of which their pictures are composed, but 
they did not aim at descriptive representation. Their ideal wais rather to create 
like nature herself, to vbualize their ideas in shapes of mountains, waters, and 
trees, to make the pictures unfold or grow, as do things in nature, according to a 
certain plan or vbion. They carried the whole thing over into the world of creative 
thought where the limits of material representation no longer hold good. Space 
became to them something more than the distance between two points, or the 
absence of forms; it became the clement in which their creations unfolded, a reflex 
or symbol of the limitless world of thought, ITiey made no efrort,s to define or to 
limit it, because it was the very substance out of which their pictures were made. 

Their pictures have no perspective (in our sense of the word), no fixed view¬ 
point, no measurable distances; the artist’s eye moves over the paper or silk, as he 
moves in his thoughts w'hich he expresses in s^mibok of pictorial forms. And as the 
thoughts are co-ordinated in relation to his consciousness, so are the forms balanced 
in relation to space; their significance becomes dependent on thb relationship, on 
their power to reveal or to suggest the underlying consciousness which, in terms of 
painting, is equivalent to space. It becomes the most eloquent medium for expressing 
a reality beyond material forms. 

The painters have all insisted on thb, consciously or unconsciously, and they 
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have devised various means of developing it. Some do it mainly by their designs, 
by the way in which the forins are distributed on the empty sheet; others do it 
more by tone, by painting an atmosphere of mist or haze in which tiie forms are 
enveloped and gradually lost. It is evident that the handling of the Ink and the 
touch of the brash are of great importance in this respect: the succession of tones is, 
as a rule, far more eloquent than the gradual diminishing of the material forms or 
the like. Because it is less the optical effect that is sought than the suggestion which 
will attune or open the consciousness of the beholder to that of the painter. 

The motives and compositional elements of the landscapes show little variation. 
In most of them we find the towering mountains with rushing streams, trees on 
the slopes and in the crevices, sometimes small buildings and distant temples on the 
terraces, or in pictures of another type, promontories with trees and huts in the 
foreground, stretches of calm water and mountain sUhoucties in the background. 
There are also winding roads, high bridges and boats, but the human beings are as 
yet of very little importance; they have not reached the prominence that they 
acquired in the landscapes of the t^velfth and thirteenth centuries. It is a primordial 
rugged* nature that they represent, loo grand to be dominated by human 
individuals. 

Some of the painters of this period seem also to have left behind fragmentary 
records or notes about their ait, which in later times were enlarged into discussions 
of the methods and aims of landscape painting. Neither Ching Hao nor Li Ch‘6ng 
is responsible for the formulation of the treatises, which pass under their names, but 
the traditions about their ideals and maimers stmive in these records, which 
probably were composed during the following generation, when the memory of 
their achievements was alive, and they were looked upon as the great forcrunnerB 
in ihcir art. This has, no doubt, contributed to give to these writings a somewhat 
scholastic tone and to emphasize the intellectual systematization in the study and 
definition of landscape painting to a degree that sometimes seems to forfeit the 
artistic significance. 

Most of the landscape painters of this period W'ere by later Chinese critics 
classified a.s belonging to the ‘‘Southern School’’, They were considered as followers 
of Wang Wei and precursors of Mi Fci, the most characteristic representative of 
this school in the Sung period. And as the principles and methods of the “Southern 
School’^ became more and more popularized and expounded by able writers, the 
importance of these early exponents of the school grew In proportion. It was 
mainly in their w'Orks that the great landscape painters of the Yiian period sought 
their inspiration, and they became thus also indirectly the starting point for the 
IVai-jht fiua (Literary Men’s painting] of the Ming period. 

{2) The Leading Masters 

The oldest, and in some respects most important, of these great masters of 
monochrome landscape painting was Ching Hao, or Hung-ku-tzit, as lie called 
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himseJf. His activity belongs to the first half of the tenth century, Ching Hao was 
a native of Ho-nei in Honarij but passed many years of his life on the Shen-cheng 
mountain of the T'ai-hang range, where he, according to his own words, supported 
himself by tilling the soil. He loved solitude and the life in grand and wild nature, 
where he could have his heart's desire of old gnarled pine-trees, mossy cliffs, and 
mj'Sterious caves and hollow-ways. He speaks of them as of living beings full 
of character and spiritual expression, and he painted them “in innumerable 
scrolls”. The only authentic work by Ching Hao known to me is a large picture 
in the Palace Museum in Peking representing, according to inscription, a view 
of the K"uang-lu mountain near Chinkiang.^ The design is imposing; the 
mountains are massed together and rise to an immense height, but they are split 
up in innumerable details, folds and '‘wrinkles,” all defined with minute exactness. 
The forms are relatively flat, and there is stii! a lack of depth, which makes the 
mountains look pressed against the background, but the conception as a whole has 
a note of majestic grandeur that makes the picture more interesting than many 
later landscapes which are naiuralistically further developed. 

The Freer Gallery possesses a large picture, traditionally ascribed to the master 
and probably inspired by some w'ork of his, though executed by a later man. 
(PI. 89.) It represents a grand mountain scenery’; the precipitous ciifis and peaks 
are towered up to the very limit of the picture; the trees are of many kinds, and some 
small figures arc gathered on a terrace in the foreground, though now almost 
obliterated as a result of the wear of the picture. The mountains are painted 
with strongly emphasized vertical and horizontal brush-strokes which confer 
a peculiar rhythm to the w'hole design. Tlie somew’hat worn conditiori of the 
painting makes it difficult to reach a proper idea of its original beauty, but it is 
evident that it is the work of an important master who may have transposed a 
composition of Ching Hao according to his own bnish-manner. 

The discussion of landscape painting, based on contemporary records about 
Ching Hao’s life and art, is known as Pi Fa CIu (Records or Notes about 
the Bmsh-Manner), or Htia Shan Shut La [Essay on Landscape Painting) and 
opens with some descriptions of the Shea-cheng mountain and the painter's 
occupations in the wilderness. One day' he met here an old man who asked him: 
“Do you know' what brush-manner (style) means ?” To which he answered ;— 

“You old man look like a rustic country fellow, who does not know anything 
about brush-w'ork,” But the old man said: “How can you know what 1 carry 111 my 
bosom ?’* Then 1 listened and felt ashamed and astonished, aa he spoke to me as follows; 
"The young people like to study in order to accomplish something; they should 
know tliat there are six essentials in painting. The first is called spirit, the second is 
called harmony (or, resonance), the third is called thoughts (plans), the fourth is called 
motive (scenery'}, the fifth b the brush, and tlie sixth b die ink." 1 remarked: “Painting 
is to make beautiful things, and the irnporiani point b to obtain their true likeness; b 

’ Reproduced in JTa Kang Sha Hua CAi; vol. ivjskei s ft. gin, by 3 fi, 3111. With several 
inscniplions of liic Yilan period and later. Mentioned in SkUi Ch'S Pat> Chi., 
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not that right ?” He answered; “It is not so. Painting is to paint, to estimate the 
shapes of tMngs and really obtain them, to estimate the Iwauty of things and reach it, 
to estimate the reality (significance) of things and grasp it. One should not take out¬ 
ward beauty for reality; he who docs not understand this mystery, will not obtain the 
truth even though his pictures may contain likeness.” I asked: “What is likened and 
what is truth?” The old man said: “Likeness can be obtained by shapes without 
spirit; but v> hen truth is reached, spirit and substance arc both fully expressed, He who 
tries to express spirit through ornamental beaut)' will make dead things.^' I thanked him 
and said: “From this I reaike that the study of calligraphy and painting is an occupa¬ 
tion for virtuous men; I am only a farmer and have not understood it; T have been 
p]a)'ing with the brush but not accomplished an)thlng; I feel quite ashamed to receive 
your kind explanations of the essentials in art which were unknown to me." 

The old man said: “Lusts and passions are the thiefe of life. Virtuous men occupy 
themselves with music, calligraphy, and painting and do not indulge in inordinate lusts. 
Since you have virtue, I hope that you will continue your studies, without hesitation; 
I will explain to you the essentials in painting. 

Spirit makes ilie heart follow the movements of the brush and seize without doubt 
die shape of things. Harmony consists in establishing correct and perfect shapes 
without showing the contours. Thought makes you deduct and detach the essential 
and concentrate on the shapes of things. Scenery is (established by) observing the laws 
of the seasons, by looking for the wonderftil (or, mysterious) and fiiiding out the true. 
Brush-work means followinj^ the rules, but to be at the same time free ana flexible in the 
movements, so that everj'thmg seems to be flying or moving. The ink-tones {should be) 
high and low, thick and diluted, according to the depth and shallowness of various 
kinds of things; the colouring (by these) so natural that it does not seem to he laid on 
with the brush.” 

He said furthermore: “There are divine (rA^n), wonderful (or, mysterious; mmo), 
clever (cA'i), and skilful (ck^tao) painters. The divine docs not force his intentions, hut 
operates spontaneously, thus accomplishing the forms. The wonderful experiences in his 
thoughts the dispositions and emotions of every tiling in heaven and earth and then, in 
accordance with reason and the kind of subject, the things flow out of his brush. Tlic 
clever painter draws vast outlines which arc not in accordance with the truth of the 
motive; the thinp he makes are strange and queer and quite out ol'reason. This is the 
result of brush-work widiout tliought. The skilf ul painter carves out and pieces together 
scraps of beauty seemingly in accordance widi the great principles; he forces the 
drawing and exaggerates arbitrarily both spirit and form. It may be said that the inner 
reality is not enough to him, as he makes such a display of the florid ornamental. 

The brush-work has four aspects, called muscles, flesh, bones, and spirit. The short 
aud cut off strokes are called muscles; the strokes ^vhich arc rising and falling and make 
up the reality are called flesh; the firm and straight strokes arc called bones, while the 
Unes which are undefeatable (never break down) arc called spirit. You should also 
know that ink is a great matter; when its tone is too sl%hl, the spirit is defeated, the 
muscles are dead and there b no Resh. When the lines are broken off, there are no 
muscles, only a careless semblance and no bones. 

TTie faults b painting are of tw'o kinds, i.e. those depending on the shapes and those 
independent of the shapes. Flowers and trees which are out of season, figures which are 
larger than the buildings, trees which arc higher than the mountains, bridges which do 
not rest on their banks, are measurable faults of the shapes; they do not alter a picture. 
Faults which are independent of the shapes are caused by the absence of spirit and 
harmony which makes the forms altogether queer; in spite of all efforts with the brush 
and tlie ink, everything in the picture b dead. Such clumsy paintings cannot be 
corrected.” 

The following rather detailed section about the representation of trees and land¬ 
scapes b communicated here only in substance;— 
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The growth of the trees shouJd reveal their Inner nature. The pine-trees may be 
curving and tortuous^ but they must grow high and imposing. Their branches should 
stretch far out and hang down, but not drop to the eai^. Pictures in w'hich the trees 
look like Hying dragons or coiling reptiles do not possess the spirit-harmony of the 
pines. , , , Every kind of tree, such as catalpas, ailanthus, varnish-trees, oaks, elim, 
willows, mulberry trees, and sophora japoniea {hum shu) have their special sh^e and nature, 
like widely diverse thoughts w'hicn are to be brought into harmony. The spirit and 
strength (virility) of the shapes in landscapes grow together; tiierdbrc the pointed ones 
are called peaks, the levelled ones rounded tops, the connected ones make ranges, etc. 

. . . There should be tunnels through the mountains, valleys without an outlet, deep 
gorges, streams and brooks rushing down between the mountains. High above them 
rise the peaks of varying size; lower down are the slopes and passes, sometimes visible 
and sometimes hidden. . . . The clouds, mists, and vapours should be light or heavy, 
according to the season; in the wind no forms should be steady. One must avoid the 
multitudinous details and pick out the essentials. 

[ then a.sked him: *‘Who were the most perfect painters of the past ?” To which the old 
man answ-ered: “Hsieh Ho classified Lu ^an-wei as the foremost; but nowadays it is 
difficult to find original w'orks of his. The pictures left hy Chang Seng-yu are weak in 
regard to rational principles. (Hsieh Ho said): Apply colour according to species. In 
the past there have been men who could do it with water and luminous ink. In the 
T‘ang period Chang Tsao painted trees and stones with an abundance of spirit- 
resonance; his brush and ink amassed all detaib; his thoughts were lofty and he attached 
no Importance to the five colours. Nobody among ancient and modem men h^ 
surpassed him. Ch'ii T4ng, the monk of the White Clouds,^ possessed the secret of spirit 
ana form; he grasped the very origin of things and painted widt perfect ease; the depth 
of his work was immeasurable. Wang yu-ch‘cng’s (Wang Wei) brush and ink ivere 
subde and refined; his apirit-resonance was high and pure; he drew forms ^%dth great 
skill and was inspired by true thoughts. Gencr^ Li's principles ivere deep, his thoughts 
far-reaching, his brush-strokes very fine; his works exhibit great skill and ornamental 
beauty, but are deficient in ink-tones. The hermit Hsiang Jung® painted fi-ecs andstoum 
quite blunt and coarse with edges and comers; he used only black Taoist ink, and his 
brush-manner had no bones (structure); though he painted in this free and easy way, he 
did not loose the original spirit and fiirm of things, but gave a beautiful semblance of 
them. Wu Tao-tzu’s brush-work excelled in form, structure, and spirit like liigb trees 
too lofty for pictures, but it is a pity that he had no ink. Ch'en Jo-yu“ and the monk 
Tao-fen and their like rose hardly above the common style; their manner of handling 
the brush and the ink had nothing extraordinary, though they were quite able in 
drawing shapes and contours.** 

Ching Hao then tells how he expressed his gratitude ofieritig his picture of 
A Strangi Fine Tree to the old man, but this was sharply criticized. The whole story 
winds up with the old man ivriiing a poem about an old pine tree. 

Even if this essay is wTitten after the death of Ching Hao, it is an interesting 
contribution to the discussion of the aims and methods of Chinese landscape 
painting. It opens up the romantic bad^ound of this art, its sources of .spiritual 
impiration, and offers at the same time more definite ideas about the brush-work 
and the significance of design and characterization than any other of the treatises 
on this subject. 

* Gh'Q T*ing, who hccAmti (he Taobt monk Li T«iiig-shih, was particularly known for his paintings of pine 
trees; acti\x in the reign nf Emperor HiOan Tsung. 

■ He was known as the Hennit of the T'ien-l'ai Mountain and exoelkd in the ifw" style of Wang Mo. 

* A Taoist paiotcr from Shu, aclive towards the end of the T‘ang period. 
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Closely related to Cliing Hao by the general aim and character of his art was 
Kuan T’ung, who was bom at Ch‘ang-an (probably at the very beginning of the 
tenth century), He is said to have Icamt his art from Pi Hung* and his great 
ambition was to surpass Ghing Hao. He worked with such intensity that he forgot 
both sleep and food, and gradually he evolved a style of his own. He became a 
leading master of landscape paintingj who could represent the lofty mountain peaks 
and the endless valleys "with a stroke of the brush”, but he was a poor figure painter, 
and therefore used to ask a colleague of his, Hu I from An-ting, to fill in the 
figures in his landscapes.^ 

Kuan T'ong’s works were most eagerly sought for by collectors at the time. 
People from evety-where came to ask him for some "ink-remains” or “brush-traces”; 
there were ninety'-four pictures by Kuan T*ungm the Hsiian-ho collection, but nowa¬ 
days works of his are seldom seen. A very beautiful specimen b preserved in the 
Palace Museum in Peking. It is called The Ford of the Mountain Stream^ because 
at the foot of the high mountains, which form the main motive of the picture, is a 
broad stream, and a man with hb mule is coming down to the ford, (PL 89A.) * 
The mountains are big and towering, but no longer crowded or compressed; they 
arc developed into strong cubic forms, which gradually recede into the back¬ 
ground. One can see beyond them into the far distance; the atmosphere is 
suggested by fine gradations of tone, and the realization of space is far better than 
in Ching Hao’s landscapes. The execution may still be somewhat old-fashioned by 
the minute definition of details, but the whole thing is a remarkably strong and 
mature rendering of the traditional motb^e, comparable to Lt Ch^Sng’s works, 
and not very far behind those of Kuo Hsi. A smaller mountain landscape 
by Kuan T*ung I saw in 1930 in the possession of Mr. Yang Yin-pci in Peking. 

The old critics emphasize in particular Kuan T‘ung’s fondness for stones and 
rocks. In the description of his Hsien Yu t^u it is said that: “in whatever direction 
one looked there were stones, some round, some angular, some long and some short, 
every kind of them; seated stones and resting stones, some seen from above, some 
from below^ with shapes square, circular, broad, narrow, tliin, and thick.” But the 
picture contained also lofty temples and cave palaces, phoenixes and cranes, flow ers 
and bamboos and Immortals, w'ho walked about “with feathers and hairs fluttering 
in the wind”. It was done in a sketchy fashion; yet, “it could move men’s hearts 
and make them wonder about the meaning of it all.” ^ 

A vivid characterization of Kuan T*ung’s art is also included in the HsUaii-hQ 
Haa Fu: 

"He loved In particular to paint the mountaim of autumn, bare tre^ small 

hamlets, dangerous fords, hermits, retired scholars, fish-traders and mountain couriers. 

Those who looked at liis pictures felt suddenly as transported to the Pa Bridge in storm 

' Cf. It'u Tfll Ming fiua Pu /, 

* Rqirqduced in A*r Kuiig Shu Iftia CM, vol. vi; si2c: 4 ft. G in. by 3 ft. j mcnlioiied in Sttih Ch'S 
Pao Chi 

* Ch'ing^ho S/ai /Ata Fang, v, L 3(1 {after Te Yd-chai, Han Pin). 
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and mow, or to the Three Gorges where the apes arc heard crying ; and then they w ished 
no more to go back to the dust and the crowds of the markets and the courts. T*ung*s 
pictures were done in a sketchy fashion with a rough brush; but the coarser the bru^- 
work the stronger grew the spirit, the simpler the scenery the deeper secincd tlte 
thoughts. Hts pictures had a profound meaning, and were old-fashioned and pure like 
Tao Yiian-ming’s poetry and Ho Jo's music. No commonplace painters can do such 
things.” 

Ching Hao and Kuan T'-ung were particvilarly esteemed in the Yuan period 
by painters like Ni Tsan, and they arc often mentioned by Tung Ch‘i-ch'ang 
and the other critics of the Ming period as those who transmitted and perfected 
the classic traditions of the **Southeni School”. 

\^^aile these men were active in Honan and Shensi, a third prominent landscape 
painter worked in Shu. His name was Li Sheng, his tzu Chin-nu, he was horn at 
Ch‘eng-tu, and became famous in later times pardcularly through the high estimation 
of Mi Fei, He studied in his early years the works of Chang Tsao, but came to the 
conclusion that they w'ere no good, and that he w'ould rather follow his own mind. 
And thb he did with such success that he used to be compared with the greatest 
masters of the T‘ang period; Some honoured liim with the appellation “The Little 
General Li” [which probably was caused by his name rather than by his art), while 
others declared that his pictures were comparable to Wang Wei's works.' They 
were executed with a very fine brush, so that the outlines could hardly be 
distinguished, but had at the same time a very strong resonance of the spirit 
Though his technical methods seem to have been of a more old-fashioned 
tj-pe than Ching Hao’s and Kuan T'ung's, his motives must have been rather 
alike to theirs. He painted the famous sceneries of Szechuan: Mount Omi, Th Three 
Gorges^ Thi H^u-liang River, etc., beside other classic motives such as Rain on the Hsiao 
and Hsiang Rivers. They became the “silent teachers” of later generations, but none 
of them seems to be preserved even in a copy. 

The following landscape painters were active in the latter half of the tenth 
centur)’, and are thus counted among the painters of the Sung period, but 
stylistically they are so closely connected with their immediate predecessors that it 
seems to us most convenient to mention them at this place. 

Li Ch‘eng, whose was Hsien-hsi, w^as the descendant of a famous Ch‘ang-an 
family of Confucian scholars which, however, moved over to Ying-chriu [Ching- 
chou) in Shantung probably at the time when the local dynasty in Ch‘ang-an was 
defeated by the Sung emperor (r. 969). L! Gh‘eng must then already have been a 
mature painter. According to tradition, he w-as a precocious youth who loved w’ine, 
music, and chess, but he must also have acquired ^owlcdge of the Classics, because 
later on he obtained the ckiu skih degree. His official career came, however, to 
nothing, and his time seems to have been divided mainly between painting and 
drinking. His somewhat overbearing manners towards the official world is 
illustrated in anecdotes related by Liu Tao-ch‘un, but they have no bearing on his 

1 Cf. Ck^ing-ho Shu Hua v, LI. ty-ao, and also Shu Httu P'u. 
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an, except that they show that he was a proud nature who cared little about 
honours and did not like to part with his pictures for money. The only thing that 
could make him paint was wine. 

“His paintings were as fine as the creations of Nature; ivhcn the brush-work was done, 
it gave a perfect picture of the meaning of the motive. V^'ilh the sweep of his finish he 
could represent within less than a foofs space enormous distances, and he could draw 
with his hand the effects of exhaustiess motives. He painted die peaks and the mounti^ 
ridges, the one behind the other, and among them temples and cottages, bcauumlly 
displayed. The forests were dense and thin, the flowing water decjp and shallow as in 
real nature. His ideas were pure and old-fashioned; and none of the old masters w'erc 
equal to liim. In the Ching-yu era (1034-37) a grandson of Li Gh'eng, who then was 
governor of K^ai-feng, sent a messenger to buy up alt t^ pictures of Li that could be 
found; consequently they afterwards Became very rare.” ^ 

Mi Fei tells us, as a matter of fact, that he had seen some 300 imitadom, but 
only two authentic pictures by Li Ch‘£ng“: “Of Li Ch‘eng^s works 1 have seen 
only tw'o pieces, the one representing pines and stones, the other a landscape divided 
into four scrolls. The former came from Sheng Wen-su and is now in my studio; the 
landscape, w^hich w'as a most unusual picture, belonged to the priest Pao->Tich m 
Su-chou. The pine-tree is straight and strong; its branches and needles form a shady 
thicket. The shrubs around it are not painted in a confused manner like dragons, 
snakes, or goblins. But the pictures (supposed to be by Li) which the offrcials and 
noblemen of to-day collect, look like sign-boards of drug shops; they are of a very 
common type. In them the forests are spread out quite carelessly; the pine-trees 
are rolien and poor and full of joints, and the minor trees look like firewood, all 
dead and meaningless. . . . They are all commonplace things under false names. 
I have the intention of discu.ssing the non-existence of Li Ch'eng.” After .such a 
denouncement by Mi Fei, it is rather surprising to find no less than 159 pictures 
listed under I..i Ch^eng’s name in the Hsuan-ho Hua /'‘u; many of them must have 
been of the “signboard” class. 

Best known to us among the pictures w'hich now'ada)'S are considered as 
originals by Li Gh‘eng is the very fine landscape in the Boston Museum: Trawf/err 
m the Smwjf Hills, (PI. 90.) The picture is only three feet high, but it makes the 
effect of a very large and imposing thing. It is grand in design, highly imaginative, 
and yet, very exact and close to nature in every detail. The rocks and boulders, 
the bare trees with their gnarled trunks, the small travellers on the mountain pattis 
are drawn with an astonishing power of conviction. The artist has felt the 
significance of every form and line and brought them together in a design that in 
spite of the minute execution is great and well unified. And by the proper grading 
of the ink and the atmospheric tone (which evidently has darkened by the w'ear of 
time) he has su^ested the great space beyond the majestic shapes. 

Closely connected with this in design b a somewhat larger picture in the Palace 
Museum in Peking which, according to inscription, is Hsii Tao-ning’s copy of Li 

* Shitig CA*4W Ming Hun P'ing- Other mfonnaltoiu are brought toother tti Sku fliat Pu, 

3 m Sink, Hua 
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Ch‘^ng’s picture: A Mou.ntam Voss in Snow, (PI 91.) Tlic execution may not be 
quite as strong and firm as in the Boston picture^ but the character of the rocks and 
the trees is similar, and here too the artistic effect depends largely on the ivide space 
beyond the snow-covered mountatm. Hsii Tao-ning, whose an will be examined in 
the following, was a direct pupil of Li Ch‘eng, and he has here repeated, with great 
care and faithfulness, an important composition by the master. 

A more famous composition by Li Ch'Sng was the Tu /Vj t*u representing a man 
on a mule in front of a taigc stone tablet which he is reading. The picture seems to 
have existed in more than one version; a very fine one is now in the collection of 
Mr. Abe Fusajiro in Kobe and known to me through the splendid reproduction in his 
catalogue.’ (PI 91 A.) The figures, the man and his ser^-ant, are said to be executed 
by Wang Hsiao, but they^ form a relatively unimportant part in this very effective 
composition. The principal motive is here the rocks and dry trees, which are 
drawn with incisive strength and extraordinary' realization of their gnarled shapes. 
The motive has been developed to the utmost of its fantastic beauty; the tortuous 
trunks and twisting branches which end in claw-sharp twigs are wreathing like 
fighting dragons. Tliey seem to concentrate all their energy’ in a hopeless struggle 
against the unseen powders which have sapped their freshness and bent them down 
over the clifis. The picture is a great expression for Li Ch'eng’s creative imagination 
and stands stylistically almost on a level \vith Kuo Hsi’s works.* 

The treatise on landscape painting, attributed to Li Gh'eng, is probably 
composed by a later man called li Ch‘eng-so. It is a poor thing at the side of 
Ching Hao*s and Kuo Hsi’s essays, but it has passed under the painter’s name at 
least since the Ming period. Some extracts may suffice to give an idea about its 
inferior character,® 

«In paindng landscapes you should start by deciding the places of host and guest 
(the principal and the secondary elements); then divide the far from the near; after that 
draw in the scenery and mark out the figures; airaiigc the high and the low*. ^ 

Tlic ink should not be too thick; if it is thick, it looks dirty and not dear; but neither 
should it be too thin (or slight), because then it looks dry and not rich. If it dries or 
soaks in too much, it docs not produce continuity. VvTien too many details are inserted, 

the spirit is lost. , . , ^ , i_ j i ■ i. 

Make the branches of the trees long towards the left and short towards the nght; 

make tlic stones look heavier on the upper side and hghtcr on the lower side (towards 
the ground). Make the clouds and the mist graceful and not too abundant. The woods 
to the right and tlic left at the foot of the mountain should be spread out and not be too 

I Cf. Sermkwia Kituho. K. VIII. Siic; 4 ft- i in- by a ft. 4 in. ’Vhis picture a supposed to be Uw same 
whicli is described by An Lo-Wun in Mo TOon IM Kuan, but ibe signature nwniidncd by the author a not 

visible in the reproduction. l,- * . f 

■ Other pktuia attributed to Li Cb'Cng are repfoduced in the iDllowiug publications: LauTcr, T^ang, 
Smg and YSan Paintings (Paris, 1924), pL xi; Chuiig-hio Ming Hus Chi (Trees in WinterJ; 0/ tht 

Taho Exhibition sfCkintst Paintings, igiB, pi. 31. (Pinr-trees on Rocks, belonging to Mr. T. Vam^to). 

* Cr. Sfm Haa Siu Lu CAirA T'j; Li Ch‘faig^*i treatise on landscape painting, 5 Aiin SAui Chm, was 
written in the Chia-ling eta (1208-1225): in the concluding paragraphs some pictures by the earlier li 
Ch'eng are mentioned. The two names may have b«n confused, because of the nmilarity of their pro¬ 
nunciation. diough they are wriuen with different chanicten- Our translation is after the text in fftw 

Itssiek Ihin Tin, 
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dense. The roads should be curvingj and there should be both high and ]ow mountains. 
If ilicre is snow, the sky needs no clouds or mist’ if there is rain, the distance cannot be 
seen. 

Place mountain cottages at the narrow defiles and fishermen on the sandy^ banks. 
Tlte waist (middle jxjrtion) of the high mountains should be surrounded by mist, and 
the foot of the long ranges shaded by douds. 

The prominent trees should rise straight and high, yet one or two should be curving 
and bending. The stones should be piled up confusedly, but two or three of them 
should stand out by their strange shapes. The leaves on the trees which grow close 
together should be scarce. The heavy stones may be distinguished from the light ones 
by tlicir “wrinkles” and furroivs. 

Tlie figures which are moving about and looking around should be of many kinds. 
High buildings should be introduced only at wide distances. The mots of the trees 
should pierce (the soil) as tiie daws of a crawling dragon, grasping the scattered stones 
which arc partly hidden in tlic mud. 

The winding water should not have more than three turns; the rushing cascades 
only two sections. A mouniain should never have only one tree, a stone never be alone. 
The rustic bridges at far off lonely places should serve to connect human dwellings 
surrounded by bamboo groves. There should be stubs of roughly cut old trees making 
glades Ln the pine forest around the pagoda, which may be partly visible and partly 
hidden, so as to make it look both light and strong. If one neglects either the lightness or 
the strength, it wll become a leaning or decaying structure. 

A thousand precipitous cliffs and ten thousand ravines, high and low and of every 
varietv', should be Drought together in the picture. Innumerable tops and peaks 
should be rising and falling, eminent and lofty' and all different. If you can understand 
the meaning of all this, you may realize from it the finest points (in painting).^’ 

Hsii Tao-ning may have been a genius by nature, but it was only later in life 
that he reached fame as a painter. According to certain records, he came from 
Ho-chien in Chili (Ho-pei), though he is usually classified as a man from Ch'ang-aii, 
where he probably spent a large part of Ms life. It is told of him (as about the 
Tartar painter Kao I] that he started as a pharmacist, and used to hand over small 
pictures of trees or stones to the clients togctlter w'ith the medicine that he sold diem. 
Thus he became known as a painter, and as his fame increafted, he was employed 
by many noblemen and officials, such as Chang Shih-hsun, a minister under 
Emperor Chen Tsung (998—1022), who ordered Hsii Tao-ning to execute some 
paintmgs on the walls and screens in his house. These pictures pleased the minister 
so much that he composed a poem in praise of the artist in which he said: Li 
Ch*eng has passed away, Fan K*uan is dead, now there is only Hsii Tao-ning 
from Ch*ang-an (who may be considered their equal).* 

He was, to begin with, a close follower ofLi Cb*cng, painting in a rather detailed 
and fine mann^, but when he grew older, his brush-work became simpler and 
bolder, expressing his strong temperament. He painted high peaks, steep mountain 
ranges, strong and inflexible trees, and formed a style of his ow'n. 

‘ The main pointa of Hi(i Tao-ning’i career are told in HtiUtn-ho ffua whkh abo eontaini the tiilea of 
138 picture* by him. Additional inrormation ia given m Hua Shik Hui Chian and in £Ah //uo /"u, vol. 50. 
He II said to have served as a seeotid imperial secretary and to lmv« been protnuicnt also as a poet. None of 
the records quoted in these booki offer any support to Giles’ presentation of Hsft Tao-ning as a painter "who 
sunk 10 pot-house caiicature", Cf. Giles, op. cil., p. 109. 
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The pictures preserved under his name reflect these modifications of stj'lc. We 
have already said a word about his excellent copy after Li Gh'^ng’s Mountuin Pass tn 
Snow^ The beautiful landscape scroll which was formerly in the Tuan Fang 
collection, and now belongs to Mr. Fuji in Kyoto, is also a work which reveals the 
connection with Li Ch'Sng, but the composition is quite original and the trees 
particularly fiae,^ 

Akin to this, though executed with a somewhat stiffer brush, is the tall mountain 
landscape belonging to Mr. Wang Heng-yung in Peking. (PI. 92.) The mountain 
ridges are here winding and crawling almost as if they w'cre in a state of plastic 
formation, and the w^ter rushes down with impetuous speed in the deep crevices 
beU\-een them, forming in the foreground a broad stream which is spanned, as 
usual, by a high wooden bridge where some travellers arc proceeding on hoiscback. 
The finest parts of the picture are, however, the tall pines; truly strong and 
inflexible trees, as said of the pines in Hsu Tao-ning’s later paintings. The very 
dark tone of the picture, caused by age and wear, detracts something from the 
original decorative effect of the grand design. 

Quite different in style and technical execution is the small fan-shaped picture in 
the Boston Museum with the apparently authentic signature; Tao-ning (which 
can hardly signify anybody else than Hsii Tao-ning); otherwise it might be dated a 
century later. The title of the picture Is: A Man in a Paailian watching the Tide an the 
Tmig-tzS, and it is largely occupied by an open plain of w'ater ending in a long surf, 
which rolls in from the background, (PI, 93.) The foreground is marked by the 
pavilion on a rocky ledge and a tall pine, firmly drawn in a somewhat jerky style, as 
in the pictures of the Ma-schooL If this picture is by Hsii Tao-ning, he must have 
developed quite far in his old age, though we have no reason to believe that he 
lived past the middle of the eleventh century. It may be asked whether there was 
some other painter with the same name, W'ho possibly could have been responsible for 
this very freely and strongly executed fan-painting. It Is a thing of superior quality 
and should consequently be remembered even in a short review of Chinese land¬ 
scape painting.® 

Another precocious genius and strange character was Kuo Chung-shu Slui' 
hsien) whose eventful life left materia! for entertaining stories, but whose painted 
work is completely lost. He came from Lo-yang and was a candidate in the 
Imperial College at the age of seven. He made a rapid career and was promoted to 
the position of a Great National Teacher by Emperor T*ai Tsu of the Posterior 
Chou dymasty {951-53), but he showed more inclination for wine than for w'ork, and 


‘ A reproduetLon of ihii may be seen in the catalogue of the Exhibition of Cbineae Paintings in Tokyo, 
jgaS, pi. 33, 

■ In Ihc Freer Gallery there are at least two interesting pictures with old attiibudoni to Hsu Tao-ning; one 
ii cftUcd TfonellttJ i>t a Mountain the other {a horizontal scroll) Laktt W Mountaiiu. The 

execution of these pictures is hardly earUer than Ming, but they may reproduce compoaitiota by the 
master. Cf. CAMt«f Wef- m Amtt, CfllL, 176, *77, tflg. 
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came to blows with other ofRcials. He was sent away to a distant place and saved 
liimself in the Hua Mountains^ where he lived as a “hsien j£n” for sevTial years. 
This may not, however, have cured him from his drinking habits, because later on, 
when he was called to court by the Emperor T‘ai Tsung of Sung (978-97) and for 
the second time promoted to a high position, he had again fits of drinking and 
quarrelling, and as he also slandered the government, he w'as banished to Teng- 
chou (in Shantung), but died on the road before reaching his destination. His body 
was wrapjied in a straw mat and taken back to his native place. But when it was to 
be buried, the people found in the mat only his clothes and his comb—he had 
dissolved as an Immortal.^ 

He painted all kinds of building, towers, temples, and terraces better than 
anydboy else, because he did them in accordance with the rules of the carpenters 
and stone-masons, that is to say, with ruler and plumb-string, drawn in proper pro¬ 
portion, so that they looked like real buildings. This kind of architectural prospects 
(as w'e now would call them) became later on famous in China under the name of 
chieh hua (boundary painting), and Kuo Chung-shu’s pictures, which in Ms life 
time had been appreciated only by one or two connoisseurs, became very much 
admired. His importance as the real founder of the chiek Ai/a-inanner is extolled 
particularly by T‘ang Hou In the fourteenth century, who WTites: “Ever)- other 
kind of painting had its representatives even in the T^ang period, but it was with 
Kuo Chung-shu, at the end of the Five D)-nasties period, that the history of this 
kind of painting started.*’“ It should also be remembered that it w-as Kuo Chung- 
shu W'ho (as said before) made the copy after Wang Wei’s Wang-ch*uan scroll 
from wMcb the stone engravings were executed, which may be taken as an 
additional proof of hb skill and refinement as a painter.^ 

The painters mentioned above w'ere principally active in the northern and 
western part of the countr)'', in Honan, Shensi, and Szechuan, but there were no 
less prominent landscape painters in the South, in Chiang-nan. Some of them 
were attached to the court of Li Hou-chu, the Sa.sl ruler of the Later T'ang dynasty, 
who, when he in 975 submitted to the Sung emperor, entrusted to the conqueror 
not only hb art collections but also some of the painters. Thus Chii-jan, the 
monk, who had lived in a monasteiy^ in Nanking, was invited to the capital and 
continued Ms work in the K‘ai-pao monastery in K*ai-feng. Tung Yiian who 
probably W'as a little older, seents to have stayed on and died in Ms native province. 

Tung Yiian, whose tzS was Shu-ta, but who was more often called by Ms 
Tung Pci-yiian, was the greatest master of the Cbiang-nan school* “He painted the 
real mountains of Chiang-nan and did not strive to make any marvellous dills . . . 
His brush-work was very coarse. When one looked at hb pictures dose by, one 

^ Cf. Liu Tao-ch'un, Sheng CA*(m Affnj Hm P'in^. Other iradidGiu about him are related in T'v ffua 
Ckifft Wtn Ckih and fiiut$n-ka Hui> P^n, 

• T*ang Hdu, Lun Hua, CT. Waley, op. dt,, p. 1&5. 

* A large picture, repiesen ting EDipttoT Ming Huan^'i SumfivT attHbulcd to K.uo Chttog-ihu b 

in the callcction of Mr, Abe Fusajiro. Cf. iSoratJttton AVniAfl, pi, in, * 
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could not make out the shapes of the objects, and they did not seem to be real 
things, but when looked at from a distance, the scenery and every detail stood out 
clearly. Those who thought that his pictures were not fine, did not sec them in the 
proper way.** This impressionistic manner of Tung Yiian, sometimes defined as 
pi fa'\ was carried out with a comparatively dry and short brush and 
imparted great strength to the forms. The small trees were done simply with dots, 
wldch only at a distance suggested their actual shapes. And it was said in later 
times, when the mannerism of the landscape painters w'crc classified according to 
the ‘SvrinJdes” of their mountains, that Tung Yiian and Cbii-Jan used the “hemp 
fibre wrinkles” [pH ma 

In the HsUan-ko Hua P'u the same thing is also emphasized: “Generally Tung 
Yuan’s landscapes were executed with a bold and strong brush; their cragged forms 
w'cre high and sharp, and the mountains rose in doubled ranges conveying an 
impression of strength just as his dragon paintings ., . but the painters praised him 
particularly for his coloured landscapes, which were rich and luxurious and executed 
la a refined manner like the works of Li Ssh-hsun.” He became particularly famous 
for the latter kind of work, because there were few’ painters at the lime w'ho were 
able to paint landscapes in colour. 

Yet, the same author continues, it was his owm conceptions (executed in 
monochrome ink ?) of rivers and lakes, of wind and rain, of streams and valleys, of 
peaks, partly visible and partly hidden, of forests and snow, mist and clouds, of 
thousand mountains and gullet's, rivers winding between high banks, and innumer¬ 
able other sceneries that made the beholder see the real things. They were enough 
to inspire the poets, and their beauty was beyond any worils of description. 

Chang Ch‘ou saw at the beginning of fhe seventeenth century Tung Yiian’s 
painting The Pavilion on the Momimn, of the Irnmortah^ “a scroll on silk of light purple 
colour. The bnish-w’ork was flowing and easy; the trees and cliffs were old- 
fashioned and refined, and the figures seemed alive. In the centre of it was a 
wonderful example of chieh lata (i.e, the pavilion), not inferior to such works of Wei 
Hsien and Kuo Chung-shu. I unrolled it many times and enjoyed it immensely. 
It seemed to me like walking along the cool side of a mountain . . 

An important example of Tung Yiian’s art may still be seen in the Boston 
Museum. It is a fragment of a scroll (about fKc feet long) now’ known as A Clear Day 
in the ValUy, but formerly called Rivers and Hills in Wind and Rain [Nsi Shan Feng Tit), 
a name which may have applied belter to the W'holc thing than to the portion 
preserved. It show's neither rain nor wind, but the soft and quiet atmosphere of an 
autumn day, clearing after rain. (Pis. 94 - 9 <>-) Th<^ between the 

wooded mountain ridges which gradually descend towards an open stretch of 
water. The mist and the water form, so to say, the bridge to the infinite ; they 
dissolve into the unlimited space. But the big masses of the mountaim and ihc 
clusters of the dark trees are painted with a firm and resolute brush, w'hich gives to 

‘ Ck'ing-ho Shu fiua Fatsg, w, 1 . 37* Cf, Giles, op, dt. p. 99. 
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ever)' detail its full volume. It is seldom that one finds in monochrome ink- 
paintings such a complete realization of the forms and the successive planes and 
such a rich scale of colourisdc effects. At closer sight one may discover a number of 
indmate details: the small boats on the water, the men on the promontory waiting 
for the ferry, the pilgrims on the path that leads to the temple at the bottom of a 
misty gorge. They arc like small bits of l)'ric poetry' interspersed in a grand epic of 
mountains, woods, and water. The conditions of die continuous scroll-composition 
are utilized with consummate skill; no portion ts detached, no breaks occur, yet, it 
lends itself to a gradual enjoyment as it is unrolled. The picture is one of the few 
surviving masterpieces which transmit an immediate impression of the whole range 
of beauty and expression in this type of art.^ 

The monk Chu-jan was a younger contemporary and close follower of Tung 
Yiian. He represented the same kind of mountain scenery, though m a somewhat 
looser and more impressionistic fashion. His pictures had less strength and defini- 
don of form; bis tone was softer, his touch weaker, but he was not less skilful in 
creating depth and atmosphere. 

The most interesdng example of Chii-jan*s art that I have seen is a high and 
narrow composition in the possession of Mr. Shao Fu-ying in Peking, which 
represents a high mountain and, at the foot of it, trees atid water, (PL 97,) The forms 
are rounded, almost woolly, rendered in a fashion w hich seems to foreshadow the 
manner of Mi Fci, though with remarkable contrasts of light and shade. It is the 
kind of picture that served as a model for Wang Mcng and the other masters of the 
Yiian period, w'hen Chii-jan’s works w-ere highly' appreciated. 

Chii-jan’s art does not show the same variety or richness of tnvendon as for 
instance Li Cheng’s or Tung Yiian’s. Several pictures by him are known, but they 
repeat more or less the same motives of high rounded mountains, somedmes 
covered by snow', sometimes grown W'ith shrubs and trees, which by' their shapes 
and the soft brush-work take on some likeness with hay-stacks. Three prominent 
examples may lie seen in the Palace Museum in Peking, among which the snow- 
covered mountains are most effective at least from a cotourisiic point of view,’^ 
Another characteristic work by the master is the short scroll in the National 
Museum in Peking representing precipitous dills and some hamlets in the 
crevices, executed with somewhat stiffer brush in a greyish black tone. Less 
convincing as a work by the master is the long topographical scroll in the Freer 
Gallery known as Views along the Ymg 4 zj 5 . Rwer,^ 

* Anolticr fine piEturi; by Tung ) dan is ihr mounlatn landjifiypc in the Palace Miuciim in, Peking called 
Tht Can if iht Immartah. It is leprnduerd in Kv Kung Shst Hua CAJ, vol. i. Si?e: 5 ft. ^ in. hv 3 ft. 8 in. lii the 
Chuftg-km Mingllaa CAj ia a picture, called AStciudtd Ki/Id, teproduced under the master’! name, but it looks 
Hkc a biter workx 

* Tbc^thri^^ pictures attr rrprodiiccd in An Amg Shu Hua CAi, vola. iv, v, and vi; Llicy arc all mentioned 
in Sftih Ch'U Pm Ckh 1. Snow Landscape; 2, Stream! and Wooded Mountain!; 3, Autumn Mountain with a 
Taoiat * Abode. Another large picture by the master is in the collection of Mr. Fuji in Kyoto. 

* Cf. Kekka, 152* where the picture is ascribed to the South Sung period. 
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Somewhat younger, though still of the same school as the above-mentioned 
painters, was Fan K‘uan, who also holds a place in the foremost rank. He was ‘"still 
alive in ioa6*’, and may thus have been bom about the middle of the tenth 
century. His real name was Fan Chung-chmg, his Chung-li; but the people 
of his native place, Hua-yiiao, in Shensi, called him K‘uan (Broad), because of his 
generous and good-natured disposition. Few artists arc presented by the old 
historians with more sympathy and undemanding of their genius. 

In the HsUan-ko Hua F‘'u we are told that he was: “a stem and old-fashioned man, 
careless in his behaviour, fond of wine and with no command of the ways of the world. 
He spent much dme rambling between Lo-yang and K'ai-fcng as he loved to paint 
landscapes. To begin svith he studied the art of Li Ch‘Sng, but one day he woke up 
and said to himself with a sigh; ‘My predecessors have not yet tried to seize die things 
as they really are; surely, it is better to take tlic things themselves dian men for 
teachers, and a still better teacher than material objects is the heart.‘ Thereupon he 
gave up his old manner of study and retired to Tai-hua in the Chung-nan mountains. 
Here he lived among the cliffs, the rivers and die forests, studying very closely the effects 
of clouds and mists, of wind and moon, and of die darkening and clearing skies, motives 
difHcuU to convey in shapes. He met with them in the silence of his soul and expressed 
them with the point of his brush. And such were hb thousand dills and ten. thousand 
gorges that they instantly made one feel like walking along a path in die shade of a 
mountain and, however great the heat, to shiver by cold and to wish for a cover. 
Therefore it was said that K‘uan knew' how* to express the spirit of the mountains. He 
was of equal fame with Kuan T'ung and Li Ch'cng." 

The same traditions about Fan K‘uan are related by Liu Tao-ch‘un, though with 
some interesting variations.* He tells that K*uan sometimes '*sat die whole day gazing 
at the scenery all around, looking for interesting motives. Even when the snow was 
tliick and the moon was shining, he walked about observing and s^rching for 
inspiration. He studied the art of Li Ch‘eng, and diough he reached a high degree of 
perfection, he still remained inferior; but then he placed himself rimply in front of die 
real scenery and expressed his conceptions without any omaraental details. He drew 
the very bones (structure) of the mountains, according to hb own style, making them 
strong and old-fashioned and quite Independent of liis predecessors. From that dme he 
was equal to Li Ch'cng. During the long reign of the house of Sung diese masters 
were die only landscape painters who reached the very summit of their^ art.^The 
people of the dme said that, if one looked at the things which were near in Li Ch'eng's 
pictures, they seemed diousand It atvay, hut if one looked at things widely were far 
away in Fan K‘nan’s pictures, they seemed to be quite near. Both may he said to have 
made divine things,” 

Truly, a landscape painter by the grace of God; an artist who created from the 
depth of his soul, which had been nourished through constant communion with 
nature. It may well be asked if ever tiiere has been a painter of landscape more 
completely absorbed tn his work and more untrammelled by material conditions 
of motives and technique. 

Pictures honoured with the name of Fan K'uan are not uncommon, but 
comparatively few are of a convincing quality. Foremost among them should be 
mentioned the three large mountain views in the Palace Museum in Peking and 
two minor pictures, beside a large landscape, in the Boston Museum, Fheir firm 

* Cr. Shing Ch'an MUtg Ifua PUugt chap. ii. 
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and forceful brush-work is of a definite kind; the strokes are like raindrops or 
sesamum seeds, to use the Chinese expression, and they may be said to bring the 
great motives very dose to the beholder. 

The most old-fashioned is th.e Hsi Shati Hsirtg Lit (Travellers among Mountains 
and Streams) in which a gigantic mountain filb the whole background.^ Separated 
from this by a light mist-screen appear the wooded terrace and the stream in the 
foreground where some donkeys with their drivers are coining down, Tlic figures 
and animals are smaller than ants, a proportion which makes us realize the 
enormous scale of the motive. The execution is exact in every detail, dov\Ti to the 
needles of the pine-trees; yet, by no means disturbing the unity and harmony of the 
imposingly monumental design. The Lin Liu Tu Tso t^u (The Solitary House at 
the River) is a richer composition.^ The huge mountain massif, which gradually 
recedes towards the background, is broken up into a number of separate chffi and 
boulders betVL'cen which the mist is circling like clouds and WTealks. The water 
rushes down from both sides in broad streams, and between them is formed a rocky 
promontory where some leafj'^ trees are grouped around the solitary house, It is a 
picture of great atmospheric beauty and immeasurable depth. The third picture 
is knov\<fi as the Hsiao Temple in the Snow^amed Momiains and has alway-s been 
considered one of Fan K‘uan’s greatest masterpieces, (PI. 99,)* An Lu-ts‘un, who 
describes the picture, says*: “The brush-work is rich and iummous, the design grand 
and heroic. The dry trees on the tops of the high mountains are all distinct. The 
rocks are painted with ^^Tinkles like rain-drops’. In the foreground the large 
trees form a deep forest (?) and further away there is a cottage with a man who 
looks out through the door (?). In the middle of the mountains the Hsiao temple 
can be seen. . . . Ever)'part is true to nature. It is the masterpiece of Fan K'uan." 

The pictures in Boston represent also wintry scenes with bare trees and snow 
on the ground,as may be seen in our reproductions. (Pis. 98 and too.) Everything 
in these pictures has a strong plastic significance, and as the forms are more 
isolated than in the larger \'iews; they stand out still more firm and forceful. 

More difficult to see and appreciate (because of its darkened condition), is the 
large picture in the same museum of a mountain with narrow gorges on either 
side and water in the foreground. The composition lias an extraordinary richness 
of detail. The mountains are made up of endless folds, “wrinkles,” and crevices; 
the trees are a tangle of branches and twigs. The innumerable details are almost 
indistinguishable, particularly since the picture has lost something through age and 
dirt. Yet, one may still discover here the atmosphere of a wintry eve, when the sky 


^ All Kung Shu Hun CAi, h* Ske: 6 ft. 5 in, by $ ft. 2 ifi. 

* Gp. vol. tv. Size; 4 ft* 9 in. by 3 ft* a in* 

* Op. dl., voL ix. Size: 5 ft 7 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. All menciotied In Shik Ch"u Pno CM. 

* Me Tuan Hui Autw; the dcscripiion doei not cortespend in pH dcudk to the picture in the Palxcc 

Miuciud. 
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is covered and the snow is melting. The more one penetrates into its dusky forests 
and winding pathways^ the more one feels the si,gnificance of the interpretation. 
Mi Fci may well have had such a picture in his mind when he wrote: “Fan K'uan’s 
landscapes are high and craggy mountains like Heng shan or T'ai shan; the far* 
away peaks rise in front of us strong and with innumerable crc\ace 3 .. . The streams 
and valleys are deep and Avide, one can almost hear the roaring of the water. He 
painted snow?-covered mountains and follow^, in doing it, the much-admired 
Wang Mo-ch^i. In Li Ch‘eng*s paintings, which were done with spare ink, things 
appeared as in the mist of a dream; the clifls were like clouds, the roots were 
cleverly done, but not quite real Fan K'uan's maimer was grand and lieroic, but at 
the same time deep and m^’sterious like the w'aning light of ev'ening. The ston^ 
could not be distin,guished from the ground, the objects appeared m)'Stenoiisly 

beautiful. He was, indeed, superior to Li Ch'eng.” ^ 

We are furthermore told that towards the end of his life he used too much ink, 
which made the forms on the ground almost indistinguishable; yet, he was the 
painter who ‘‘grasped the very bones of the mountains”,' 

A discussion of the minor painters who were contemporary with or slightly 
carUer than the above-mentioned masters would carry us beyond the limits of this 
book; very few works of theirs have been preser\'ed. There w-as Tu K‘ai, a 
Ch‘cng-tu man, who painted decaying trees and craggy cliffi with an afr of 
profound my&tery.^ There was Yen Wen-kuei from Su-chou in Kiangsu, whj^ 
fine miniature-like manner aroused great admiration,® And there w'ere othOT 
landscape painters, \vho became members of T‘ai Tsung's academy and who 
followed more or less closely in the footsteps of Li Ch‘eng and Fan Iv‘uan, but 
none of them rose to the level of these great predecessors. The only man who 
may be compared to them in artistic importance w-as Kuo Hsi, but Ins artistic 
activity started only about the middle of the eleventh century; it will be discussed 

in a later chapter. . , „ - , t 

The great masters of the Five Dynasties and Early Sung penod became m 

later times the unsurpassed ideals of Chinese landscape painters, because they 
fulfilled to a high degree the specific conditions of this kind of art. Their techmeal 


I A beautifiJ uulc which noy be an original by Fan K oan li .n the 

Tokyo. TvkU brge mcnintain landicapes. attributed to him, are repiodueed m the Chtmg-hiDM,«g 
She'examplJiS hi, manner though probably of later origin, tnay be «rn m the Fr«r Galkry and m the 

pictuir xvas a wascape. onn foot (mip: wth a 

fiaurei no Urger tliati gratia, but in which mnerthdess every detail could be dutttigimhcd^. 

5 ^i^iui Picn™ attributed to Yen -kuei, though probably of f 

National VWum in Peking and in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. A b«utifd pt^ure that i^y 
be au origirad by Yen Wen-kuei is in the collection of Mr. Abe Fu^jiro. It is a honzootal scroll reprewnung 
tihuTi Moantaiiii and High Buildingt. Cf. ftraiinMUi AiiuAm, pb. 
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methods and mannerisms may have been surpassed in later schools of mono¬ 
chrome painting, but the grandeur of their conceptions, their extraordinary 
realization of the great creative forces that pulsate through mountains, streams, 
and fbrests, as well as through the human mind, was something tliat gave to their 
works a never fading glow of life and harmony. 
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